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Grandfather Whitehead’s 
Lectures about Balloons. 


My pear Boys anp Girts, —I will 
now speak about the means by which 
men and women sometimes rise a great 
distance above the surface of the earth, 
so that frequently the clouds prevent 
them from seeing anything above, be- 
low, or around them. 

Balloons are simply bags filled with 
a vapor or gas, and are so constructed 
as to be lighter than the surrounding 
atmosphere in which they float, and 
by which they are pressed upwards, 
exactly as bubbles of air are pressed 
upwards by water, which is, you know, 
much heavier than air. A common 
toy is sold by the glass-blowers, in 
which a glass balloon, with car at- 
tached, is made to sink or float ina 
column of water, at the pleasure of the 
operator. This amusing and instruc- 
tive instrument is made in the follow- 
ing manner. 

A bubble of glass, varying in diam- 
eter from an inch to three inches, is 
blown and drawn out on one side to a 
point. The point is curved, to make 
a hook, to which the car isfixed. While 
the glass is yet warm, a small hole is 
made in the glass bubble or balloon, at 
the point indicated in the diagram at 
A, Fig. 1. A car of glass is then 
made, of just such a weight as to al- 
low the little glass globe, which is full 
of air, barely to sustain the weight of 
the whole when placed in water in a 
glass vessel like that represented in the } 
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sketch. The top of 
this vessel is covered 
with a sheet of In- 
dian rubber, or with 
what is better, a piece 
of common bladder, 
which is tied round 
the rim of the top, 
and made quite air- 
tight. The appara- 
tus is then complete. 
If now the covering, 9 
B, be pressed firmly a 
by the fingers, the balloon will descend 
or sink; and on the removal of the 
pressure it will rise again to the sur- 
face. But if the little hole, A, had 
not been made, no such phenomenon 
would have been observed. 

I see, by your looks, that you would 
ask, “ Why is this?” It pleases me 
to know that I have excited your curi- 
osity, and it will please me more to 
gratify it by answering the question. 
If you look very closely at the little 
balloon, you will perceive that it is 
quite full of air when at the top of the 
glass; but that when it has been 
caused to sink to the bottom of the 
glass jar, it contains a little water, 
which must have entered through the 
small hole to which I called your 
attention. It is plain that no air has 
escaped from the balloon, because, 
when the pressure is removed from the 
top of the vessel, the balloon is as full 
of air as it was before; how comes it, 
then, to happen that when the balloon 
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water as well as air? The air must } esting experiment may be performed, 
have been pressed into smaller compass. } illustrative of this principle, which 
The fingers, pressing upon the air- ? will cause some astonishment to those 
tight covering, compress the air be- ( of your young friends who do not un- 
tween it and the surface of the water, { derstand the principle. Having pro- 
which latter being pressed, in turn ( cured two jars or vessels of water, pri- 
squeezes the air in the balloon into ( vately add to the one as much common 
smaller space, and thus makes room ( salt as it will dissolve; then cut an 
for the water. The balloon, being so { ordinary cork into the shape of a bal- 
constructed that a very slight addition § loon, pass a thread through it, and to 
to its weight will make it sink, then § the thread attach a piece of sheet-lead, 
descends, because the air, being con- $ of such weight that the cork will only 
densed, is rendered proportionately $ just buoy it up in the salt and water. 
heavier, and the weight of a certain } If you now immerse the cork balloon 
quantity of water is added to the ap- $ in the water containing no salt, it will 
paratus. As soon as the pressure is ) sink, while it will float in the brine. 
removed, the elasticity of the confined ) If the weight be cleverly adjusted, 
air in the glass bubble enables it to ) and both fluids are perfectly clear, the 
resume its origimal size, and to push ? result will appear more striking. 
out the water which had before crept? A small bottle may be used in the 
in, and the car is borne upwards again ( place of the cork, and having been 
to the surface of the water. The as-? adjusted with small shot dropped into 
cent and descent depend respectively ? it to the proper weight, may be corked 
upon the condensation and expansion { and waxed over. This will be ready 
of the air contained in the balloon. for use at any time, and can be con- 
So much for what has been named } structed so delicately as to detect at once 
the “ water-balloon,” but which might { in which of two vessels is river or sea 
with much more propriety be termed ‘ water. It will sink in the pure spring 
the “ glass air-balloon.” water, while it will float in sea water! 
You will now be prepared to under- } I need hardly tell you the reason— 
stand what I mean when I say that } that the weight of sea water (which is 
the floating or sinking of any object ‘ highly charged with salts of various 
depends entirely upon the medium by } kinds) is greater than that of spring 
which it is surrounded. When the } water. This explains why it is easier 
object is heavier than the same sized } for a man to swim in sea water than 
piece or volume of fluid in which it is in water of less weight, such as that 
immersed, it will sink, and is said to $ which is found in ordinary springs and 


is at the base of the glass it contains be of greater specific gravity. An inter- 
? 
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atmosphere in which they float, and 
by which they are pressed upwards, 
exactly as bubbles of air are pressed 
upwards by water, which is, you know, 
much heavier than air. A common 
toy is sold by the glass-blowers, in 
which a glass balloon, with car at- 
tached, is made to sink or float ina 
column of water, at the pleasure of the 
operator. This amusing and instruc- 
tive instrument is made in the follow- 
ing manner. 

A bubble of glass, varying in diam- 
eter from an inch to three inches, is 
blown and drawn out on one side to a 
point. The point is curved, to make 
a hook, to which the car is fixed. While 
the glass is yet warm, a small hole is 
made in the glass bubble or balloon, at 
the point indicated in the diagram at 
A, Fig. 1. A car of glass is then 
made, of just such a weight as to al- 
low the little glass globe, which is full 
of air, barely to sustain the weight of 
the whole when placed in water ina 


sketch. The top of 
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with a sheet of In- 
dian rubber, or with 
what is better, a piece 
of common bladder, 
which is tied round 
the rim of the top, 
and made quite air- 
tight. The appara- 
tus is then complete. 
If now the covering, ' 
B, be pressed firmly = 
by the fingers, the balloon will descend 
or sink; and on the removal of the 
pressure it will rise again to the sur- 
face. But if the little hole, A, had 
not been made, no such phenomenon 
would have been observed. 

I see, by your looks, that you would 
ask, “Why is this?” It pleases me 
to know that I have excited your curi- 
osity, and it will please me more to 
gratify it by answering the question. 
If you look very closely at the little 
balloon, you will perceive that it is 
quite full of air when at the top of the 
glass; but that when it has been 
caused to sink to the bottom of the 
glass jar, it contains a little water, 
which must have entered through the 
small hole to which I called your 
attention. It is plain that no air has 
escaped from the balloon, because, 
when the pressure is removed from the 
top of the vessel, the balloon is as full 
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is at the base of the glass it contains } be of greater specific gravity. An inter- 
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to its weight will make it sink, then 
descends, because the air, being con- 
densed, is rendered proportionately 
heavier, and the weight of a certain 
quantity of water is added to the ap- 
paratus. As soon as the pressure is 
removed, the elasticity of the confined 
air in the glass bubble enables it to 
resume its original size, and to push ? result will appear more striking. 
out the water which had before crept? A small bottle may be used in the 
in, and the car is borne upwards again / place of the cork, and having been 
to the surface of the water. The as-? adjusted with small shot dropped into 
cent and descent depend respectively ? it to the proper weight, may be corked 
upon the condensation and expansion { and waxed over. This will be ready 
of the air contained in the balloon. for use at any time, and can be con- 
So much for what has been named ? structed so delicately as to detect at once 
the “ water-balloon,” but which might { in which of two vessels is river or sea 
with much more propriety be termed § water. It will sink in the pure spring 
the “ glass air-balloon.” water, while it will float in sea water! 
You will now be prepared to under- I need hardly tell you the reason— 
stand what I mean when I say that that the weight of sea water (which is 
the floating or sinking of any object‘ highly charged with salts of various 
depends entirely upon the medium by $ kinds) is greater than that of spring 
which it is surrounded. When the $ water. This explains why it is easier 
object is heavier than the same sized for a man to swim in sea water than 
piece or volume of fluid in which it is in water of less weight, such as that 
immersed, it will sink, and is said to which is found in ordinary springs and 


the thread attach a piece of sheet-lead, 
of such weight that the cork will only 
just buoy it up in the salt and water. 
If you now immerse the cork balloon 
in the water containing no salt, it will 
sink, while it will float in the brine. 
If the weight be cleverly adjusted, 
and both fluids are perfectly clear, the 
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rivers; and why it would be almost 
impossible for him, with every effort, 
to keep his head above the surface of 
oil or spirits of wine, if he was so un- 
fortunate as to fall into a vat of either 
of those light fluids. 

An instrument, like the sealed bottle 
which I have described above, is used 
by government officers who are ap- 
pointed to examine the quality of spir- 
its, &c., and so correct and delicate 
are these instruments, that they indi- 
cate the exact proportions of water and 
pure alcohol contained in any mixture 
of the two fluids. 

I shall now, however, pass on to 
speak of balloons in the ordinary sense 
of the word, or those well-known ma- 
chines consisting of light bags inflated 
with gas or heated air, which, being 
considerably lighter than the same 
bulk of common air, are pushed up- 
wards from the earth by the atmos- 
phere with such power as to carry up 
great weights attached to them ina 
car or otherwise. The earliest experi- 
ments in making balloons appear to 
have been made about a hundred years 
ago, but were unsuccessful, owing to 
a want of care in their performance. 
The first persons who succeeded were 
Stephen and John Montgolfier, paper 
makers, residing near Lyons; they 
succeeded in raising a balloon filled ¢ 
with heated air in 1782. In the fol- 
lowing year, on the 5th of June, the 
first public experiment was made. 
huge bag of paper was filled with 
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} heated air from a stove-pipe, and, to 
} the great delight and astonishment of 
the spectators, rose to the height of 
5000 feet. After remaining suspend. 
ed for about ten minutes, it fell at the 
distance of a mile and a half from the 
place of its ascension. In this balloon 

; there was no sustaining power, for the 
heated air gradually became cold, and 

| the machine, ceasing to be lighter than 

i the atmosphere around it, could not 

float any longer. 

2 It having been discovered that a gas 

} named hydrogen (of which water is 

( chiefly composed) was much lighter 

than air, it was resolved by the scien- 

; tific men in France to fill a bag of silk, 

{made air-tight with caoutchouc, with 

; that gas, with a conviction that the 

machine would have a greater power 

‘ of ascension than that of Montgolfier, 

‘and would possess a sustaining power, 

in which his balloon was deficient. 

On the 26th of August, 1783, the ex- 

periment was made, and was attended 

Step by step 

improvements were made, and ascents 

in balloons, filled with ordinary coal- 
gas, or carburetted hydrogen, have 
since become common. 

While the huge and expensive bal- 
loons in which eronauts now so fre- 
quently perform their perilous voyages 
are beyond the means of, and are not 
required by, ordinary students of phi- 
a losophy, smaller ones may be contrived 
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to illustrate the principles upon which 
the larger are constructed. The crop 
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or craw of the turkey, if cleaned and ) of their inventors have been hitherto 


carefully prepared, makes a very light ) disappointed, because it has been found 
bag, which will ascend when inflated ? impossible to guide or control these 
with dry hydrogen; but the mem-? aerial machines. It would, however, 
brane is not easily procured and pre-? be rash to condemn such experiments 
pared, and I shall, therefore, proceed } as those which have been made with 
to tell you how to construct a paper } balloons as useless, because we cannot 


balloon upon similar principles to those 

upon which the first was made. 
Common fire-balloons are construct- 

ed of tissue paper. The sheets are 


possibly foresee what may arise out of 
them. It is too common a habit to 
inquire what immediate profit will 
arise from the pursuit of a scientific 


cut and pasted together in the form of ? inquiry; but if it had been required 


a globe, open at the bottom. At this 
aperture a circle of wire must be 
attached by turning in and pasting 
round it the edge of the paper. A cross 
wire, to which is fastened a piece of 
sponge, or cotton wool, must then be 
placed across the aperture, and the 
balloon is complete. 

The paper bag thus constructed 
should be carefully inflated by first 
holding the mouth over a piece of 
burning paper. When it has become 
dilated, spirits of wine must be poured 
upon the sponge, and ignited. If the 
balloon has been properly made, and 
has no holes torn in it, out of which 
the gas can escape, it will presently 
become completely distended, and as- 
cend gracefully to the clouds, until it 
reaches a strata of air which is of the 
same specific gravity of itself — for air 
becomes lighter and less condensed 
the higher we go up. 

When balloons were first construct- 
ed, anticipations of their usefulness 
were many and great; but the hopes 





that every step in the investigations 
of our modern chemists and philoso- 
phers should have been proved of a 
certain money value before proceeding 
further, steamboats and railroads would 
have been still unknown, and that an- 
nihilator of time and space, the electric 
telegraph, would have been among the 
things to be! 


The Desert Island. 


A ricu charitable man, being desir- 
ous to make one of his slaves happy, 
bestowed upon him freedom, and also 
a ship freighted with all kinds of costly 
wares. ‘ Go,” said he, “and sail toa 
foreign country, where you can trade 
with these goods ; and the profit shall 
be your own.” 

The slave set off on his voyage ; 
but he had not been long upon the 
sea, when a violent storm arose, and 
his ship was cast against a rock and 
wrecked. His precious wares sank in 
the deep, all his companions were lost, 
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them to make a forlorn stranger their 
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and he alone escaped with great diffi- /.a clever man, to solve the riddle for 
culty, and contrived to reach the shore (him. “Tell me, vizier,” said he, 
of an island. Hungry, naked, and } “why have you made me your king? 
helpless, he wandered further inland, ) How could you know of my arrival on 
and was weeping over his misfortunes, / your island; and what will be the end 
when he observed in the distance a ? of all this ?” 
large town, whence a number of in- «‘ Sire,” answered the vizier, “ this 
habitants came towards him, and, with ( island is called the Island of Proba- 
loud shouts of joy, hailed him as their ? tion, and is inhabited by beings of a 
king. Then, surrounding him with} peculiar order. In times gone by, 
cries of welcome, they placed him in} they asked the Almighty to send 
a splendid car, and led him to the {them every year a son of Adam to 
town. Arrived at the royal palace, } reign over them. The Almighty has 
they clothed him in a purple mantle, { accepted their prayer ; and every year, 
bound a diadem on his brow, and } at the same time, he causes a man to 
mounted him upon a golden throne. } land upon their island.- The inhabit- 
The nobles approached, knelt before { ants hasten joyfully to meet him, as 
him, and swore allegiance in the § you have seen, and acknowledge him 
name of the whole people. The new § for their ruler, but his government 
king, at first, believed all this splen- {lasts only one year. When that 
dor to be a wondrous dream; until $ period has elapsed, and when the 
the continuance of his good fortune } appointed day comes round, he is 
no longer left any doubt that these } deprived of all his authority. His 
extraordinary occurrences were in } royal attire is taken from him, and 
truth realities. I cannot understand, ) he again puts on his mean clothing. 
said he to himself, what has bewitched ) His servants forcibly carry him to the 
the eyes of this people, and induced } shore and place him in a ship, built 
expressly for the purpose, which bears 
king. They know not who I am,?him on to another island. This 
they ask not whence I came, but? island is a desert waste: he who 
place me at once on their throne. ? was some days before a mighty king, 
This must be a strange country } arrives there ragged and alone, and 
indeed, since such a custom prevails} finds neither subjects nor friends. 
in it. There is no one to participate in his 
Thus he reflected, and became so? misfortune; and if he has not turned 
curious to know the cause of his eleva- his year to the best account, he will 
tion, that he determined to ask one of } have to pass a sorrowful and melau- 
the nobles of his court, who appeared } choly life in this desert land. After 
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ae banishment of the old king, the 
yeople go forth to meet their new one, 
vhom the providence of the Almighty 
sends, in the usual manner, every 
year, without exception, and they 
receive him with the same pleasure 
as the preceding ones. Such, sire, 
is the immutable law of this kingdom, 
which no sovereign can change dur- 
ing his reign.” 

“ And were all my predecessors,” 
pursued the king, “ made acquaint- 
ed with the short duration of their 
power ?” 

“To none of them,” answered the 
vizier, “ was this law of mutability 
unknown; but some allowed them- 
selves to be dazzled by the brightness 
which surrounded their throne; they 
forgot their sorrowful future in the 
joyful present, and passed their year 
without acquiring wisdom. Others, 
intoxicated by the sweetness of their 
fortune, did not dare to reflect upon 
the end of their reign, and the ensu- 


Le 





This narrative of the vizier filled 
the king with alarm; he trembled at 
the fate of former monarchs, and 
earnestly wished to escape their fall. 
He saw, with horror, that some weeks 
of his short year were already gone, 
and that he must hasten to employ 
the remaining days better, and endea- 
vor to atone for those already wasted. 
“Wise vizier,” he replied, “ you have 
discovered to me my future lot and 
the short duration of my royal state. 
Tell me also, I pray you, what I must 
do to escape the misery of my prede- 
cessors.” 

‘“ Bear in mind, sire,” answered 
the vizier, ‘that you came naked to 
this island, for thus you will depart 
from it, never more to return. There 
is, therefore, only one way of prevent- 
ing the want with which your banish- 
ment threatens you; that is, to cul- 
tivate the island, and fill it with 
inhabitants. This our laws allow 
you to do; and your subjects are so 


ing abode on the desert island, lest it ae obedient, that they will go 


should have embittered their present 
enjoyment; and thus they staggered, 
like drunkards, from one pleasure ‘to 
another, until their allotted time was 
fied, and they were cast into the ves- 
sel. When that unhappy day arrived 


they all began to lament and bemoan ? of existence. 


their blindness; but it was too late; 


wherever you desire. Send, there- 
fore, a number of laborers over to the 
desert land, and let the waste grounds 
be converted into fruitful meadows ; 
erect towns and storehouses, and pro- 
vide them with all necessary means 
In one word — prepare 
for yourself a new kingdom, whose 


they were relentlessly given over to { inhabitants, after your banishment, 


the misery which awaited them, and } will receive you joyfully. 


Be vigilant, 


from which they had not taken ( let not a moment pass unemployed ; 


thought to defend themselves.” 





for the time is short, and the more 
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you do towards the erection of your? his place of banishment. But hardly 
new dwelling, the happier will be your ) had he landed on the coast of the 
abode there. Constantly figure to? island than the inhabitants hastened 
yourself that to-morrow your year joyfully to meet him, received him 
will be already passed, and take ? with great honor, and, instead of 
advantage of to-day’s freedom, like a} decking his head with a diadem, 
fugitive, who knows that chains await } whose splendor lasted but one ‘short 
him on the morrow. If you despise { year, bound a wreath of unfading 
my counsel, and give way to procras- { flowers around his brow. The Al. 
tination and idleness, you are lost, and | mighty rewarded his wisdom. He 
eternal misery will be your lot.” gave him the immortality of his sub- 
The king was a sensible man, and § jects, and made him their eternal King. 
the speech of the minister gave wings * ¥ * * 
to his decision. He at once sent offa The rich, beneficent man is God; 
number of his subjects, who went } the slave, who is sent forth by his 
willingly, and commenced the work } master, is man at his birth. The 
with zeal. The island soon began to } island, where he lands, is the world; 
improve, and before six months had § the inhabitants, who receive him 
passed, there stood fair cities on its } gladly, are the parents who provide 
blooming plains. But the king was} for the naked, weeping stranger. 
yet unsatisfied. He sent over other } The vizier, who warns him of the 
inhabitants, and they were even more } sorrowful fate which awaits him, is 
willing than the first, because they wisdom. The year of his reign is 
went to a pleasant land, inhabited by ! the course of human life; and the 
their friends and countrymen. In the 5 desert island, for which he is destined, 
mean time the year was drawing to a is the future world. The laborers 
close. Former kings had trembled at whom he sends there, are the good 
the approach of the moment in which works he does during his life. But 
they were to lay aside their transient ) the kings who preceded him, and did 
honors ; but this one looked forward not consider the misery that awaited 
to it with eagerness, for he was bound them, are the larger portion of man- 
to a land where, by his well-directed kind, who are occupied only with 
exertions, he had prepared an endur- ) earthly pleasures and occupations, and 
ing habitation. The appointed day do not remember the life which fol- 
at last arrived. The king was seized ) lows after death—they were punished 
in his palace, despoiled of his diadem ) with want and misery, whilst the 
and royal attire, and placed in the ) other appeared with full hands before 
fatal vesse] which was to bear him to ? the throne of the Almighty. 
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The Llama. 


Tue llama is the only animal asso- 
cjated with man, and undebased by 
the contact. The llama will bear 
neither beating nor ill treatment. 
They go in troops, an Indian walk- 
ing a long distance ahead as guide. 
If tired, they stop, and the Indian 
stops also. If the delay is great, the 
Indian, becoming uneasy, towards sun- 
set, after all sorts of precautions, re- 
solves on supplicating the beasts to 
resume their journey. He stands 
about fifty or sixty paces off, in an 
attitude of humility, waves his hands 
coaxingly towards the llamas, looks at 
them’ with tenderness, and at the 
same time, in the softest tone, and, 
with a patience I never failed to 
admire, reiterates ic-ic-ic-ic. If the 
llamas ate disposed to continue their 
course, they follow the Indian in good 
order, at a regular pace, and very fast, 
for their legs are extremely long; but 
when they are in ill-humor, they do 
not even turn their heads towards the 
speaker, but remain motionless, hud- 
dled together, standing or lying down, 
and gazing on heaven with looks so 
tender, so melancholy, that we might 
imagine these singular animals had 
the consciousness of another life, of a 





LLAMA. 
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fact, for the llama is the only creature 
employed by man that he dares not 
strike. If it happens (which is very 
seldom) that an Indian wishes to ob- 
tain either by force or threats what 
the llama will not willingly perform, 
the instant the animal finds itself 
affronted by word or gesture, he raises 
his head with dignity, and, without 
attempting to escape ill treatment by 
flight, (the llama is never tied or fet- 
tered,) he lies down, turning his looks 
towards heaven. Large tears flow 
freely from his beautiful eyes, sighs 
issue from his breast; and in half or 
three quarters of an hour at most, he 
expires. Happy creatures, who so 
easily avoid sufferings by death! 
Happy creatures, who appear to have 
accepted life on condition of its being 
happy! The respect shown these 
animals by the Peruvian Indians, 
amounts absolutely to superstitious 
reverence. When the Indians load 
them, two approach and caress the 
animal, hiding his head that he may 
not see the burden on his back. If 
he did, he would fall down and die. 
It is the same in unloading. If the 
burden exceeds a certain weight, the 
animals throws itself down and dies. 
The Indians of the Cordilleras alone 


happier existence. The straight neck, ? possess enough patience and gentle- 
and its gentle majesty of bearing, the ? ness to manage the llama. It is, 
long down of their always clean and ( doubtless, from this extraordinary 


glossy skin, their supple and timid 


5 
motions, all give them an air at once / die when overtasked. 

. . ° ¢ 

noble and sensitive. It must be so, in ? 





companion that he has learned to 
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Sponges. 

Sponces are among the most curi- 
ous of Nature’s works. As seen by 
us, and put to the useful purpose of 
absorbing moisture, they may be de- 
scribed as the dead bodies or skele- 
tons of zoophytes — creatures half 
plant, half animal — which grow upon 
rocks in different parts of the ocean. 
Sponges grow to a large size within 
the tropics, and are found to be more 
diminutive, and of a firmer texture, 
as we approach the Polar circles. In 
their general appearance they re- 
semble many kinds of plants, but in 
their internal organization they differ 
entirely from every vegetable produc- 
tion; being composed of a soft flesh, 
intermixed with a tissue of fibres, 
some of which are solid, others tubu- 
lar; and the whole being interwoven 
together into a curious and compli- 
cated network. The substance of 
which this solid portion, or basis, is 
formed, is composed partly of horn, 
and partly of siliceous or calcareous 
matter. It has been termed the azis 
of the zoophyte ; and as it supports 
the softer substances of the animal, it 
may be regarded as performing the 
office of skeleton, giving form and pro- 
tection to the entire fabric. The ma- 
terial of which the fleshy portion is 
composed is of so tender and gelatin- 
ous a nature, that the slightest pres- 
sure is sufficient to tear it asunder, 


thin oily liquid. When examined with 
the microscope, the soft flesh is seen 
to contain a great number of minute 
grains, disseminated through a trans. 
parent jelly. Every part of the sur. 
face of the living sponge presents to 
the eye two kinds of orifices; the 
larger having a rounded shape, and 
generally raised margins, which form 
projecting papille; the smaller being 
much more numerous, and exceeding- 
ly minute, and constituting what are 
termed the pores of the sponge. Al- 
though sponges, in common with the 
greater number of zoophytes, are per- 
manently attached to rocks and other 
solid bodies in the ocean, and are con- 
sequently destined to an existence as 
stationary as that of plants, yet such 
is not the condition of the earlier and 
more transitory stages of their devel- 
opment. The parent is chained to 
the same spot from an early period of 
its growth, and on the young the 
active powers of locomotion have 
been conferred, apparently for the 
sole purpose of seeking for itself a 
proper habitation at some distance 
from the place of its birth ; and when 
once it has made this selection, it 
fixes itself unalterably for the remain- 
ing term of its existence. 


“T always take it for granted,” says 
Archbishop Tillotson, “ that no one 1s 
ever angry with his adversary but for 


and allow the fluid parts to escape ; } want of a better argument to suppor! 
and the whole soon melts away into a his cause.” 
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Instinct. 


As M. Moreau de Johnes was rid- 
ing through a wood, in Martinique, 
some years since, his horse reared 
and exhibited the greatest degree of 
alarm, trembling in every limb with 
fear. On looking around to discover 
the cause of the animal’s terror, he 
observed a serpent, called fer de lance, 
standing erect in a bush of bamboo, 
and he heard it hiss several times. 


The negro entreated M. de Johnes 
not to destroy it,as he wished to take 
the animal alive, to effect a cure on 
himself, according to a superstitious 
belief ; and this M. de Johnes allowed 
him to do. 


Enpeavor to be first in thy calling, 
whatever it be ; neither let any one go 
before thee in well-doing ; nevertheless 


He would have fired at it with his ) do not envy the merits of another, but 


pistol, but his horse became quite 
unmanageable, and drew back as 
(uickly as possible, keeping his eyes 
fixed on the snake. M. de Johnes, 
on looking around for some person to 
hold his horse, so that he might de- 
stroy the viper, beheld a negro, stream- 
ing with blood, cutting with a blunt 


improve thine own talent. 


Narrowngss of mind is frequently 
the cause of obstinacy; we do not 
easily believe beyond what we see. — 
Rochefoucault. 


Tue master of superstition is the 


knife the flesh from a wound which people; and in all superstitions, wise 


the serpent had just inflicted. 


men follow fools. — Bacon. 
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Grace Darling. 


Most of my readers have, no doubt, ) enth child of her parents. Of the 
heard of Grace Daruine, the heroine } events of her early years, whether she 
of the Farne Islands. She wasaper-} was educated on the main-land, or 
son whose name deserves to be remem- } lived constantly in the solitary abode 
bered, and perhaps I cannot do my ) of her parents, first at the Brownsman, 
young friends a better service than by ) and afterwards on the Longstone Isl- 
recording some account of her in the $ and, we are not particularly informed. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine. During her girlish years, and till the 

Grace was born, November 24, 1815, } time of her death, her residence in the 
at Bamborough, in England, on the ) Longstone lighthouse was constant, 
Northumberland coast, being the sev- } only broken by occasional visits to the 
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coast. She and her mother managed $ from America, was dashed to pieces 
the little household at Longstone. She § amongst them, under peculiarly dis- 
is described as having been at that) tressing circumstances. During the 
time, as indeed during her whole life, § dreadful gale which continued from 
remarkable for a retiring and some- ) January 31st to February Sth, 1823, 
what reserved disposition. In person } three brigs and a sloop were wrecked 
she was about the middle size — of fair ) in their vicinity, but all the crews 
complexion and a comely countenance ? were saved except one boy. Another 
—with nothing masculine in her ap- ? brig was dashed to pieces on Sunder- 
pearance ; but, on the contrary, gen- ? land Point, when all on board per- 
tle in aspect, and with an expression ) ished; and a large brig and a sloop 
of the greatest mildness and benevo- ’ were wrecked on the Harker. Mr. 
lence. 2 Howitt, speaking of his visit to Long- 
There is something, unquestionably, } stone, says, “It was like the rest of 
in the scene of Grace’s early years } these desolate isles, all of dark whin- 
which was calculated to nurse an un- stone, cracked in every direction, and 
obtrusively enthusiastic spirit. The | worn with the action of winds, waves, 
Farne Islands, twenty-five in number and tempests, since the world began. 
at low tide, though situated at no great } Over the greater part of it was not a 
distance from the Northumbrian coast, § blade of grass, nor a grain of earth; it 
are desolate in an uncommon de- was bare and iron-like stone, crusted 
gree. Composed of rock, with a slight } round all the coast, as far as high- 
covering of herbage, and in some) water mark, with limpet and _ still 
instances surrounded by precipices, smaller shells. We ascended wrinkled 
they are the residence of little besides } hills of black stone, and descended into 
sea-fowl. worn and dismal dells of the same ; 
Through the channels, between the into some of which, where the tide got 
smaller Farne Islands, the sea rushes entrance, it came pouring and roaring 
with great force; and many a ship- in raging whiteness, and churning the 
wreck, of which there is no record, loose fragments of whinstone into 
must have happened here in former | round pebbles, and piling them up in 
times, when no beacon existed to guide ¢ deep crevices with sea-weeds, like 
the mariner in his path through the 5 great round ropes and heaps of fucus. 
deep. Rather more than a cen-? Over our heads screamed hundreds of 
tury ago, a Dutch forty-gun frigate, ‘ hovering birds, the gull mingling its 
with all the crew, was lost among the § hideous laughter most wildly.” 
islands. In the year 1782, a large Living on that lonely spot in the 
merchant brig, on her return voyage § midst of the ocean — with the horrors 
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o: the tempest familiarized to her $ hours; not, however, to much extent, 
mind, her constant lullaby the sound’) as the pumps were able to keep the 
of the everlasting deep, her only pros- } vessel dry. In the subsequent exami- 
pect that of the wide-spreading sea, { nations, the engine-man, Allan Stew. 
with the distant sail on the horizon — art, stated his opinion, that he had 
Grace Darling was shut out, as it ) frequently seen the boiler as bad as it 
were, from the active scenes of life, { was on this occasion. 





The fireman, 


and debarred from those innocent en- 
joyments of society and companionship 
which, as a female, must -have been 
dear to her, unaccustomed though she 
was to their indulgence. 


Daniel Donovan, however, represented 
the leakage as considerable, so much 
so, that two of the fires were extin- 


‘ guished ; but they were relighted after 


the boilers had been partially repaired. 


She had reached her twenty-second ) The progress of the vessel was of 
year, when the incident occurred by ) course retarded, and three steam-ves- 


which her name has been rendered so 
famous. 

The Forfarshire steamer, a vessel 
of about three hundred tons burden, 
sailed from Hull, on her voyage to 
Dundee, on the evening of Wednes- 
day, the 5th of September, 1838, about 
half past six o’clock, with a valuable 
cargo of bale goods and sheet-iron ; 
and having on board about twenty-two 
cabin and nineteen steerage passen- 
gers, as nearly as could be ascertained 
— Captain Humble and his wife, ten 
seamen, four firemen, two engineers, 
two coal-trimmers, and two stewards ; 
in all, sixty-three persons. 

The Forfarshire was only two years 
old; but there can be no doubt that 
her boilers were in a culpable state of 


sels passed her before she had pro- 
ceeded far. - 

In this inefficient state the vessel 
proceeded on her voyage, and passed 
through the “ Fairway,” between the 
Farne Islands and the land, about six 
o’clock on Thursday evening. She en- 
tered Berwick bay about eight o'clock 
the same evening, the sea running 
high, and the wind blowing strong 
from the north. From the motion of 
the vessel, the leak increased to such 
a degree, that the firemen could not 
keep the fires burning. Two men 
were then employed to pump water 
into the boilers, but it escaped through 
the leak as fast as they pumped it in. 
About ten o’clock she bore up off St. 
Abb’s Head, the storm still raging 


disrepair. Previous to leaving Hull, } with unabated fury. The engines 
the boilers had been examined, and a } soon after became entirely useless, and 
small leak closed up; but when off 
Flamborough Head, the leakage reap- 
peared, and continued for about six 


a 





the engine-man reported that they 
would not work. There being great 
danger of drifting ashore, the sails 
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were hoisted fore and aft, and the ves- 
sel got about, in order to get her before 
the wind, and keep her off the land. 
No attempt was made toanchor. The 
vessel soon became unmanageable, and 
the tide setting strong to the south, 
she proceeded in that direction. It 
rained heavily during the whole time, 
and the fog was so dense, that it be- 
came impossible to tell the situation 
of the vessel. At length breakers 
were discovered close to leeward; and 
the Farne lights, which about the 
same time became visible, left no 
doubt as to the imminent peril of all 
on board. Captain Humble vainly 
attempted to avert the catastrophe by 
running the vessel between the islands 
and the main-land; she would not 
answer the helm, and was impelled to 
and fro by a furious sea. Between 
three and four o’clock, she struck with 
her bows foremost on the rock, the 
ruggedness of which is such, that at 
periods when it is dry, it is scarcely 
possible for a person to stand erect 
upon it; and the edge which met the 
Forfarshire’s timbers descends sheer 
down a hundred fathoms deep, or 
more, 

At this juncture a part of the crew, 
intent only on self-preservation, low- 
ered the larboard quarter boat down, 
and left the ship. Amongst them was 
Mr. Ruthven Ritchie, of Hill of Ruth- 
ven, in Perthshire, who had been 
roused from bed, and had only time to 


put on his trousers, when, rushing 5 the intrusion of the waves, was Sarah 





upon deck, he saw and took advantage 
of this opportunity of escape by fling- 
ing himself into the boat. His uncle 
and aunt, attempting to follow his ex- 
ample, fell into the sea, and perished 
in his sight. The scene on board 
was of the most awful kind. Several 
females were uttering cries of anguish 
and despair, and amongst them stood 
the bewildered master, whose wife, 
clinging to him, frantically besought 
the protection which it was not in his 
power to give. Very soon after the 
first shock, a powerful wave struck the 
vessel on the quarter, and raising her 
off the rock, allowed her immediately 
after to fall violently down upon it, the 
sharp edge striking her about midships. 
She was by this fairly broken in two 
pieces ; and the after part, containing 
the cabin, with many passengers, was 
instantly carried off through a tremen- 
dous current called the Pifa Gut, 
which is considered dangerous even in 
good weather, while the fore part re- 
mained on the rock. The captain and 
his wife seem to have been amongst 
those who perished in the hinder part 
of the vessel. 

At the moment when the boat 
parted, about eight or nine of the pas- 
sengers betook themselves to the wind- 
lass in the fore part of the vessel, 
which they conceived to be the safest 
place. Here, also, a few sailors took 
their station, although despairing of 
relief. In the fore cabin, exposed to 
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Dawson, the wife of a weaver, with { and accomplished mainly through the 
two children. When relief came, life } strength of a female heart and arm' 
was found trembling in the bosom of } Through the dim mist, with the aid 
this poor woman, but her two children § of the glass, the figures of the sufferers 
lay stiffened corpses in her arms. were seen clinging to the wreck. But 

The sufferers, nine in number, (five { who could dare to tempt the Taging 
of the crew and four passengers,) re- ‘ abyss that intervened, in the hope of 
mained in their dreadful situation, till} succoring them? Mr. Darling, it js 
daybreak — exposed to the buffeting } said, shrank from the attempt— not 
of the waves amidst darkness, and} so his daughter. At her solicitation 
fearful that every rising surge would } the boat was launched, with the assist- 
sweep the fragment of wreck on which ance of her mother, and father and 
they stood, into the deep. Such was daughter entered it, each taking an 
their situation when, as day broke on} oar. It is worthy of being noticed, 


f 
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the morning of the 7th, they were that Grace never had occasion to assist 
descried from the Longstone, by the in the boat previous to the wreck of 
Darlings, at nearly a mile’s distance. § the Forfarshire, others of the family 
A mist hovered over the island; and } being always at hand. 

though the wind had somewhat abated 2 In estimating the danger which the 
its violence, the sea, which even in) heroic adventurers encountered, there 
the calmest weather is never at rest ( is one circumstance which ought not 
amongst the gorges between these iron ! to be forgotten. Had it not been ebb 


— 


pinnacles, still raged fearfully. At the 2 tide, the boat could not have passed 
lighthouse there were only Mr. and 2 between the islands; and Darling and 
Mrs. Darling and their heroic daugh- ? his daughter knew that the tide woull 
ter. The boisterous state of the sea ? be flowing on their return, when their 
is sufficiently attested by the fact, that, ? united strength would have been ut- 
at a later period in the day, a reward terly insufficient to pull the boat back 
of £5, offered by Mr. Smeddle, the ? to the lighthouse island; so that, had 
steward of Bamborough Castle, could } they not got the assistance of the sur- 
scarcely induce a party of fishermen to? vivors in rowing back again, they 
venture off from the main-land. ’ themselves would have been compelled 
To have braved the perils of that { to remain on the rock beside the wreck 
terrible passage then, would have done ? until the tide again ebbed. 
the highest honor to the well-tried} It could only have been by the exer- 
nerves of even the stoutest of the male } tion of great muscular power, as well as 
sex. But what shall be said of the ? of determined courage, that the father 
errand of mercy being undertaken} and daughter carried the boat up t 
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the rock: and when there, a danger— 
greater even than that which they had 
encountered in approaching it — arose 
from the difficulty of steadying the 
boat,and preventing its being destroyed 
on those sharp ridges by the ever-rest- 
less chafing and heaving of the bil- 
lows. However, the nine sufferers 
were safely rescued. The deep sense 
which one of the poor fellows enter- 
tained of the generous conduct of Dar- 
ling and his daughter, was testified by 
his eyes filling with tears when he 
described it. The thrill of delight 
which he experienced when the boat 
was observed approaching the rock, 
was converted into a feeling of amaze- 
ment, which he could not find lan- 
guage to express, when he became 
aware of the fact that one of their de- 
liverers was a female! 

The sufferers were conveyed at once 
to the lighthouse, which was, in fact, 
their only place of refuge at the time ; 
and, owing to the violent seas that con- 
tinued to prevail among the islands, 
they were obliged to remain there 
from Friday morning till Sunday. A 
boat's crew that came off to their relief 
from North Sunderland were also 
obliged to remain. This made a party 
of nearly twenty persons at the light- 
house, in addition to its usual inmates; 
and such an unprepared-for accession 
could not fail to occasion considerable 
inconvenience, Grace gave up her 
bed to poor Mrs. Dawson, whose suf- 
ferings, both mental and bodily, were 
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intense, and contented herself with 
lying down on a table. The other 
sufferers were accommodated with the 
best substitutes for beds which could 
be provided, and the boat’s crew slept 
on the floor around the fire. 

The subsequent events of Grace 
Darling’s life are soon told. The deed 
she had done may be said to have 
wafted her name over all Europe. 
Immediately, on the circumstances be- 
ing made known through the news- 
papers, that lonely lighthouse became 
the centre of attraction to curious 
and sympathizing thousands, including 
many of the wealthy and the great, 
who, in most instances, testified by 
substantial tokens the feelings with 
which they regarded the young hero- 
ine. The Duke and Duchess of North- 
umberland invited her and her father 
over to Alnwick Castle, and presented 
her with a gold watch, which she al- 
ways afterwards wore when visitors 
came. The Humane Society sent her 
a most flattering vote of thanks: the 
president presented her with a hand- 
some silver tea-pot; and she received 
almost innumerable testimonials, of 
greater or less value, from admiring 
strangers. A public subscription was 
raised with the view of rewarding her 
for her bravery and humanity, which 
is said to have amounted to about 
£700. Her name was echoed -with 
applause amongst all ranks; but it is 
gratifying to state, that, amidst all this 
tumult, Grace Darling never for a 
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moment forgot the modest dignity of § father anxiously desiring that she 
conduct which became her sex and § should return amongst her family, she 
station. The flattering testimonials $ was accordingly removed once more 
of all kinds which were showered upon } to her sister’s house, at Bamborough, 
her, never produced in her mind any }) where she arrived only ten days before 
feeling but a sense of wonder and } her decease. For some time previous 
grateful pleasure. She continued, not- ) to her death, she was perfectly aware 
withstanding the improvement of her } that her latter end was approaching; 
circumstances, to reside at the Long- ) but this gave her no uneasiness. She 
stone lighthouse with her father and ? was never heard to utter a complaint 
mother, finding, in her limited sphere ?} during her illness, but exhibited the ut- 
of domestic duty on that sea-girt islet, ? most Christian resignation throughout. 
a more honorable and more rational } Shortly before her death, she ex- 
enjoyment than could be found in the ! pressed a wish to see as many of her 
crowded haunts of the main-land; and } relations as the peculiar nature of their 
thus affording, by her conduct, the best ; employments would admit of, and with 
proof that the liberality of the public surprising fortitude and self-command, 
had not been unworthily bestowed. she delivered to each of them some 

It is a melancholy reflection, that § token of remembrance. This done, 
one so deserving should have been } she calmly awaited the approach of 
struck down almost ere yet the plaudits § death ; and finally, on the 20th of 
excited by her noble deed had died § October, 1842, resigned her spirit 
away. without a murmur. 

Having shown symptoms of delicate 
health, she was, towards the latter end 
of 1841, removed from the Longstone 
lighthouse, on the recommendation of } 
her medical attendant, to Bamborough, 
where she remained for a short time 
under the care of Mr. Fender, surgeon. 
Finding herself no better, she desired 
to be removed to Wooller, for change 
of air. Her wish was complied with ; 
but she found no relief, and at the re- 
quest of her father she met him at 
Alnwick, with a view to proceed to 
Newcastle for further medical advice. 
All, however, was of no avail. Her ‘ 





Ace will superciliously censure all 
who are younger than themselves, and 
the vices of the present time as new 
and unheard of, when in truth they 

are the very same they practised, and 
practised as long as they were able. 
They die in an opinion that they have 
left some wiser behind them, though 
they have left none behind them who 
ever had any esteem of their wisdom 
and judgment. — Clarendon. 


Ir is easier to believe an ill report 
than to inquire into the truth thereof. 











BESSIE AND THE BIRDS. 


Bessie and the Birds. 


Au! mother said it would be so, ‘ «* For now the mother bird is gone 
If bub would let them be ; To take a lunch,’’ said brother, 

How glad I am we did not go ‘¢ And when she sees what we have done, 
And take them from the tree. Why she can build another.”’ 


—PLDLRLOL PP 


Dear Willie said the eggs were blue, . But mother, standing by the well, 
And with my crockery ware, Our conversation heard ; 

Hung by a string run nicely through, ) And asked us both if we could tell 
Would look superbly there. Who careth for the bird ! 


LS 


See 


For by the wall had Willie made , Without the notice of whose eye 
A closet for my dishes, No small bird wings the air, 


With long, white shelves around it laid, ) Nor wounded sparrow droops to die 
Upon the mountain bare ? 


—~ 


Just suited to my wishes. 


But when we found this pretty nest, — | § Then brother Willie hung his head, 
Oh! what a prize was that! — And uttered not a word ; 


I told dear Willie it was best But mother very gently said, 
To put it in his hat. ‘¢ God careth for the bird 
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‘*To guard them in their leafy nest, ? But there they lay a week, then two, 


Throughout the darksome night, _ ’ As they had always done ; 
He sends a messenger of rest, ) And Willie said he almost knew 
From yonder world of light. No birds would ever come. 


‘God sees the happy little bird, 
When patiently she brings 

Her tiny twigs, her bits of cord, 
And little world of strings, 


But here ’s the nest —be still, be stil]! 
I'll go this very minute, 

And slyly tell my brother Will 
To come, and just peep in it. 


‘* To make a house, for what? for whom? ( ¢ 


Ah! birdies have a thought ; 
She ’s fitting up a pretty room, 
For whom, my dears — for what? 


Treasures and Trifles. 
Humturry increases our true great- 
ness. 
The best way to refute a slander is 
to live it down. 
Be ready to hear, careful to con- 


trive, and slow to advise. 


‘*‘ She means, before the flowers are gone, 
To have one, two, three, four, 

To join her in the happy song 
Of praise, she loves to pour. 


Deem every day of your life a page 
in your history. 

Deep rivers move with silent maj- 
esty ; shallow brooks are noisy. 

We increase our wealth when we 
lessen our desires. 

Get justly, distribute cheerfully, and 
live contentedly. 

Give your tongue more holidays 
than your hands or eyes. 

Of all pleasures those are the most 
valuable which lie in the mind. 

Where reason rules, appetite obeys ; 
where appetite commands, the pocket 
pays. 

Noisy men are like railway engines, 
which make a great uproar, and some- 
times do work; but they are always 
the puppets of the quiet men of intel- 
lect, who are the drivers and stokers 
of our great social machine. 


‘¢ And would a little girl and boy 
Forget her patient toil, 

And count her nest a pretty toy, 
Worth nothing but to spoil ?”’ 


Ah, no, said I, but Willie begs 
To speak a single word ; 

He only meant to take the eggs — 
He would not steal a bird. 


‘‘ The eggs, my dear? (and mother’s smile 
I now remember well ;) 

You ’Il see, if you will wait awhile, 
The birds come from the shell. 


‘¢ And when that happy day shall come, 
I think that you will be 

Delighted, that you let alone 
The nest upon the tree.’’ 


Willie and I then went to play 
Until the hour for tea, 

But said that we should watch each day 
The nest upon the tree. 
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Queen of the Desert. 


Lavy Hester Sranuore, daughter 
of the third Earl of Stanhope, was 
born in 1776. After the death of her 
mother, which happened when she was 
very young, Lady Hester resided with 
her uncle, William Pitt; of whom, on 
account of her great genius, she was 
an especial favorite. She presided at 
his table, and he showed his respect 
for her by making her his secretary. 
Singular persons often make for them- 
selves a singular fortune, and such 
was the case with Lady Hester Stan- 
hope. Her uncle left her no fortune 
at his death, for he had none to leave ; 
but he recommended her to the care 
of his king and country, and they 
bestowed on her a pension of twelve 
hundred pounds annually. With this 
fine fortune, her uncle being dead, she 
left England, and spent years in visit- 
ing the principal cities of continental 
Europe. Once she was shipwrecked 
on the coast of Caramania, near the 
Isle of Rhodes, and all her jewels, 
with a large amount of other property, 
was buried beneath the waves. She 
floated on a piece of the wreck toa 
desert island, where she remained 
twenty-four hours, without food or 
help. She was found by some fisher- 
men of Marmoriga, who brought her 
to Rhodes. Nothing daunted by this 
disaster, she returned to England, col- 
lected the remainder of her fortune, 


and embarked once more for the East. ) vegetation or soil, rising one above 
Her voyage was prosperous, and she ’ another, and surrounded by equally 


landed at Laodicea, now Latakia, on 
the coast of Syria. In this place she 
fixed her residence, preparing to pene- 
trate the desert, to visit Arabia and 
Mesopotamia. It is said of Lady Stan- 
hope, that though weak and debilitated, 
by diet and exercise she made herself 
strong as an Amazon. Such strength 
was needed for the singular life she 
had chosen. She studied the Arab 
language, and thus became acquainted 
with the Arabs, Druses, and Maroniles 
of the country. Not very desirable 
acquaintances, as it might seem to us, 
but by her turned to some account ; 
for after she had become perfectly 
familiar with their language, manners, 
customs, &c., she organized a large 
caravan, and having the camels loaded 
with rich presents for the Arabs, she 
set out on her travels, and visited 
every place of note in Syria. A nu- 
merous horde of Arabs, amounting to 
forty or fifty thousand, assembled 
around her tent, and were so charmed 
by her grace and beauty, that they 
proclaimed her Queen of Palmyra, that 
imperial city of the East. 

Lady Hester at length became tired 
of a life of wandering, and chose for 
herself a residence much in keeping 
with her former character. It was 
upon one of the mountains of Leba- 
non, near the ancient Sidon. ‘Travel- 
lers inform us that this is a wild and 
barren country; hills, destitute of 
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barren mountains. One of these {she sought it far from civilization, 
mountains, called Djoun, Lady Hester } amid dreariness and danger; but such 
selected as her residence. It is a sin- ¢power is scarcely worth the seeking. 
gular contrast to the mountains around, } It is always short-lived, and, as jn 
being a “ mass of verdure,” but all the ) the case of Lady Hester Stanhope, fre. 
result of her own labor. She made } quently proves a shadow, following 
what in those sterile regions seemed a } wealth and fame, but deserting its pos. 


paradise. Gardens containing bowers ? sessor in the hour of need. 


of fragrant vines; kiosks, embellished 
with sculpture, and paintings, with 
fountains of marble; and arches formed 
of orange, fig, and lemon trees. Here 
she lived for many years, surrounded 
by a numerous host of white and black 
servants, and with a great number of 
young females, in whose education she 
employed herself. Such was the state 
in which she lived that it is thought 
she might well have imagined herself 
Queen of the Desert; but all human 
glory is fleeting. Lady Hester found, 
at last, that her treasures were not 
inexhaustible. The affection of her 
Arab friends could only be secured 
by rich gifts, and these she had no 
longer to bestow. The friends who 
came with her from Europe, either 
died or deserted her, until she was left 
in complete retirement. In this di- 
lemma, she professed a knowledge of 
astrology, and not only kept the na- 
tives in awe by this profession, but so 
far imposed upon herself as to believe 
strange things respecting the fortune 
of every individual as treasured up in 
the natal star. Lady Hester died at 
her mountain home, in 1839. She 
must have had a strange love for ad- 
venture, and perhaps for power, since 


' Kindness. 


W uat can soothe the aching heart, 
And give it peace again? 

What can be applied by art, 
And free it from its pain ? 


What is it, when affliction 
Is sent in every form, 

Can then give consolation, 
And still the raging storm ! 


What can bring such joy and peace, 
And sympathy to all ? 

It is kindness that gives ease, 
And heals the troubled soul. 


Speak kindly, O, speak kindly, 
To thy brother in distress! 

Each word, when spoken mildly, 
Will comfort the oppressed. 


It is kindness that can give 
Calm but ecstatic thought ; 
That we do for others live, 
And others’ good have sought. 


It is this, the law of love, 
That brings its own reward ; 

And Jesus looks from above 
With smiles upon the good. 


Then let us always do | 
As we shall wish we ’d done 
When eternity ’s in view, 


And this life’s thread is spun. 
M. A. &. 





THE INTERESTING FAMILY. 


The Interesting Family. 


Once upon a time there was an old } was called the parrot, and taught to 
lady who lived in a hut down by the } take the lead in conversation. Peggy, 
river side. This old lady worked very } who spent all her mother’s money for 
hard, and would have called herself gay clothes, was called the peacock. 
very poor, had it not been that she was { A fine taste for colors had Peggy; a 
the mother of four daughters, three of | little love of a peacock, said the mother. 
whom were nearly grown, the other} Then there was tall Suky, with her 
but a child. Now these three daugh- } her long, white neck; what wonder 
ters were each to the mother’s eye a) if the mother called her “Suky the 
treasure in herself. Polly, who began » Swan?” “My daughters area fortune 
to talk when she was six months old, ) to me,” said the old lady, “for what a 
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_ 


The Earth-Worm. 


Ir the lowliest creatures that craw] 
on the earth could reason and speak, 
we should then, perhaps, hear some 
of them cry out against the pride of 
man. 

“Man need not carry his head so 
high, and give himself so many airs,” 
| the snail might say, “ for with all his 
| pride Iam not such an unreasonable, 


world of work will be done when they 
are fairly grown!” But still with her 
fortune the poor woman grew poorer 
every day; for the girls, so early taught 
that they were birds, determined to 
live after a bird fashion, caring neither 
for barn nor storehouse, so long as they 
were fed. Peggy sat all day beside 
the road, where her gaudy clothes 
could be seen. Polly stood beside her, 
and prated to the passers-by; while 
Suky sought the bright sparkling river, 
and from sunrise to nightfall gazed at 
herself in the clear waters. Thus the 
old lady was left quite alone, save when 
the birds came to the nest for their 
food. It was in vain that the mother 
called upon her treasures for help. 
“The world should pay me for my 
elegant taste,” said Peggy; “the pea- 
cock has nothing to do but show her 
gaudy colors.” ‘ My intellectual pow- 
ers are far above all menial employ- 
ment,” said Polly; “the parrot’s — 
is to talk.” “Beauty is my dowry 
said Suky; “the swan finds slain 
employment in studying the graces of 
herown person.” “ Very well,” said the 
mother, “if you were but simple girls 
you could work for an honest living, 
but as you choose to be birds, I must } 
leave you to scratch for your grain. $ 
So saying, she opened the door, and } 
bade them fly away. The mother } 
found her treasure, at last, in the 
youngest daughter, who was never } «The worm, the rich worm, has a noble 
taught the thing for which she was } domain 

remarkable, but from childhood to old In the field that is stored with its millions 
age was called “ Hannah the Helper.” ! of slain ; 





unthankful creature as he is. I can 
do with a house with only one room 
in it, that serves me for a parlor and 
kitchen, and bedchamber and all; but 
he, forsooth, can hardly be contented 
with a house that has half a dozen 
rooms.” 

“ True,” the spider might say, “and 
what, after all, would he do for dress, 
if the sheep did not clothe him! | 
want no clothes, not I, and should be 
ashamed to be as dependent on my 
neighbors as man is.” 

“ Right,” the caterpillar might re- 
ply, “and then what a hubbub he 
makes if I do but nibble a leaf of cab- 
bage, when all the while he is living 
himself not only on vegetables and 
fruit, but also on flesh, fish, and fow! !” 

After the snail, the spider, and the 
caterpiller had made their speeches, 
the earth-worm might cry aloud again, 
and boast of his superiority: “ Poor. 
| proud, vain man, what art thou?” 





HOME. 


The charnel grounds widen, to me they 
belong, 

With the vaults of the sepulchre, sculp- 
tured and strong. 

The strong tower of ages in fragments is 
laid, 

Moss grows on the stones, and I Jurk in its 
shade ; 

And the hand of the giant and heart of the 
brave 

Must turn weak and submit to the worm 
and the grave.”’ 


For a season they might remain 
silent: the snail might crawl an inch 
or two along the gravel walk, the spi- 
der repair a few broken threads in her 


web, and the caterpillar take posses- } 


sion of a fresh cabbage-leaf, till the 
earth-worm, considering still more the 
death of a proud man as well as his 
life, and his end as well as his begin- 
ning, might once more break out into 
a boastful strain, after the following 
manner : — 


‘*O! the worm, the rich worm, has a no- 
ble domain, 

For where monarchs are voiceless I revel 
and reign ; 

I delve at my ease, and regale where I 
may ; 

None dispute with the earth-worm his will 
or his way. 

The high and the bright for my feast must 
fall — 

Youth, beauty, and manhood —I prey on 
you all. 

The prince and the peasant, the despot and 
slave, 

All, all must bow down to the worm and 
the grave.”’ 


25 


, And if the snail, the spider, the 
caterpillar, and the worm were to 
speak the words thus put into their 
mouths, there would be no want of 
truth in them. ‘This, then, being the 

5 case, let us cast away pride, and clothe 
ourselves with humility ; for, “when 
pride cometh, then cometh shame ; 
but with the lowly is wisdom.” — 
Prov. xi. 2. 


Home. 

Home is a genuine Saxon word ; a 
word kindred to Saxon speech, but 
with an import common to the race of 
man. Perhaps there is no other word 
in the language that clusters within 
so many and so stirring meanings, that 

calls into play, and powerfully excites, 
so many feelings, so many faculties of 
our being. ‘“ Home,”—say but the 
word and the child that was your 
metry guest begins to weep. “Home.” 
— play but its tunes, and the bearded 
soldier, that blenched not in the breach, 
droops, sickens, and dies. “ Home,”— 
murmur but its name, and memories 
start round. it that put fire into the 
brain, and affections that almost suffo- 
cate or break the heart, and pictures 
that bewilder the fancy with scenes in 
which joy and sorrow wrestle with 
delirious strife for possession of the 
owe ** Home,”’— what does it not 
stand for, of strongest, of most moving 
associations ! — for childhood’s grief 
and gladness, — for youth’s sports and 
hopes, and sufferings, and passions, 


{and sins,— for all that brightened er 
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dimmed the eyes,— for all that con- } 


vulsed or tranquillized the breast — for 
a father’s embrace, or for his death-bed 
— fora mother’s kiss, or for her grave, 
—for a sister’s love, or a brother’s 
friendship, —for hours wasted, or hours 
blest, — for peace in the light of life, 
or fears in the shadows of perdition.— 
Rev. Henry Giles. 
Partial Peter. 

Late on an evening, dark and cold, 

Good Peter went to bed, 
With Bilboa blankets round him rolled, 

And night-cap on his head. 


Said Peter to himself, ‘*‘ My toes 
Will surely freeze to-night ; 

And King Jack Frost will nip my nose 
Before the morning light.”’ 


So Peter took the flannel cap 
In haste from off his head — 

‘*¢In this my shivering toes I’ll wrap,’ 
Thus careful Peter said. 


9 


‘¢ And I will plunge my nice long nose 
Full many fathoms deep 

Beneath the pillows, thus Ill doze, 
If Jack won’t let me sleep.”’ 


He laid him down, the wind it roared 
And flapped its furious wing ; 

But all unconscious, Peter snored 
As tight as he could spring. 


King Frost came through the key-hole 
then, 
On mischief madly bent ; 
And all the little Jack Frost men, 
After the good king. went. 


| 
: 


‘ 
? 


) 


And then they put their heads together, 


To plot what they would do, 


And King Frost said ’t was just the 
weather 
For pinching noses blue. 


But soon to their dismay they found 
That Peter’s nose was snug 

As any weasel under ground, 
Or bug tied in a rug. 


And Peter’s happy toes besides, 
Were safely hid from cold, 

As safely as the miser hides 
His silver and his gold. 


Then King Frost said, ‘*’T is not fair 
play, 
But we will raise a breeze 
About this fellow, packed away, 
Warranted not to freeze. 


‘** Listen to me, ye Jack Frost men, 
Prepare your glittering spears, 
And when I give the word, take aim 

At both good Peter’s ears.’’ 


The word was given—the spears they 
gleamed 
Upon the moonlight there, 
Then downward flew — poor Peter 
dreamed 
A witch was in his hair. 


He tried to scream and run away, 
But this was all in vain; 

She pulled his ears, until his head 
Was almost cracked with pain. 


At last he raised a desperate yell, 
The witch was scared away — 

But from his bed good Peter fell, 
And on the carpet lay. 


‘« My toes are warm,’’ good Peter said, 
Then bursting into tears, 


He laid a hand each side his head, 


$99 


And eried, ‘‘ My ears! my ears: 
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Henry, Prince of Wales. 5 never heard to take it invain. Being 
Henry, Prince of Wales, the eldest ) one day asked why he did not swear 
son of King James the First, was born ) at play, as others did, he answered, 


at Stirling Castle, on the 19th of Feb- ? that he knew no game worthy of an 
ruary, 1594. His short but exemplary 
life was spent in the formation of vir- 
tuous principles, the acquisition of use- 
ful knowledge, and the discharge of all 
the duties of his high station. | 
| 
- 


oath. And on another occasion, he 
said, “ All the pleasure in the world 
is not worth an oath.” He ordered 
that, when any person in his family 
was heard to swear, he should be fined, 
and the money given to the poor; and 
that boxes should be kept for that pur- 
pose at each of his palaces. 

This amiable prince was very exact 
in performing all the duties of filial 
piety. He had so great a reverence 
for the king, his father, that though 
sometimes he applied to him on sub- 
jects relating to the public good, or to 
them sensible of their faults. his own private interest, or those of 

His sentiments of piety were strong } others, yet, upon the least signs of his 
and habitual; and he was imenorably disapprobation, he would instantly de- 
attached to the principles of the Ref- sist from pursuing the point, and 
ormation. He usually retired three | neither in word nor action testify any 
times a day for his private devotions. ‘ displeasure or discontent. He was 
He was very strict in his attendance affectionately attached to his brother, 
on public worship: his behavior there the Duke of York, and to his sister, 
was highly becoming and exemplary ; ‘ the Princess Elizabeth. 
and he paid steadfast attention to the He adhered strictly to justice on all 
preacher. He entertained the highest occasions ; and never suffered himself 
esteem for all clergymen, whose char- ) to determine rashly, or till after a due 
acter and conduct corresponded with ; examination of both parties. This 
their profession; but he could not con- } love of justice showed itself very early, 
ceal his indignation against those ) by his favoring and rewarding the 
who acted inconsistently with it; and } pages, and other young gentlemen 
he particularly abhorred in them flat- > placed about him, who, by men of 
tery and vain-glory. great judgment, were esteemed to be 


He had a great aversion to the prof- the most deserving. In his removal 
anation of the name of God, and was ° from one of his houses to another, and 


This excellent young prince was of 
a comely stature, and of an amiable 
and majestic countenance. He was 
courteous in his demeanor, and affec- 
tionate in his disposition. He was 
slow to anger, so that, even when he 
was offended, he would restrain him- 
self to silence ; and very merciful to 
offenders, after a little severity to make 
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his attendance on the king on the 
same occasion, or in progresses, he 
would suffer no provisions or carriages 
to be taken for his use, without full 
satisfaction being given to all parties 
concerned. And he was so solicitous 
to prevent any person from being prej- 
udiced, or annoyed, by himself or any 
of his train, that whenever he went 
out to hawk before the harvest was 
ended, he would take care that nobody 
should pass through the corn, and 
would himself rather ride a furlong 
about. 

He possessed a singular integrity, 
and abhorred flattery and dissimula- 
tion. Having received a letter on 
special business, from a nobleman in 
the highest favor with the king, he 
directed Sir George Cornwallis to draw 
up an answer. When he had read 
and considered it, he fully approved 
the tenor of it: but, on account of some 
expressions of favor and esteem which 
it contained, he refused to sign it; 
and ordered, notwithstanding the great 
haste which the despatch required, 
that it should be written over again, 
and those words omitted. He said 
that the nobleman to whom the letter 
was addressed, had dealt unkindly 
and unfaithfully with him; and that 
his hand should never affirm what his 
heart did not believe. 

His temperance, and his abhorrence 
of vanity and ostentation, were very 
remarkable. Neither his high fortune 
nor his youth seduced him into any 


irregular pleasures, His clothes were 
usually very plain, except on occasions 
of public ceremony, or upon receiving 
foreign ambassadors, when he assumed 
a magnificence of dress, and an air of 
majesty, which immediately after he 
laid aside. 

Great modesty appeared in the whole 
of his deportment; but it was no im- 
pediment to his generous and heroic 
disposition. His courage and firmness 
showed themselves from his earliest 
years. When he was a child, having 
once hurt both his hands with a fall, 
so that they bled, and the severity 
of the pain extorted some tears, he 
rose up with a smile, and without 
complaining. His exercises were of 
the most manly kind. 

In quickness of apprehension and 
memory, and in solidity of judgment, 
he was exceeded by few persons of the 
same age as himself. The instruc- 
tions which he received from his able 
preceptor, Mr. Newton, and his own 
capacity and great application, soon 
gave him a relish for polite and useful 
knowledge, and enabled him to make 
a very rapid progress. On his ninth 
birthday, he wrote a Latin letter to 
the king, in which he gave an account 
of his studies, and expressed a strong 
desire to improve. And soon after, 
being invested with the order of the 
garter, he surprised every one who 
saw him, by his majestic carriage and 
religious behavior at the altar, as well 
as by the quickness of his understand- 














ing, and his ready answers. In the 
eleventh year of his age, he wrote a 
letter, in Latin, to the Doge of Venice ; 
and, from that time, held an extensive 
correspondence, in Latin, French, and 
English, with several great princes, 
and other eminent persons. And he 
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something of whatever is useful, and 
to excel in whatever is most excellent. 
He greatly delighted in all curious 
inventions, and fine arts; in building 
and gardening; in music, sculpture, 
and painting, in which last art he 
brought over, from other countries, 


was highly esteemed by them, par- ( several valuable works of great mas- 


ticularly by Henry the Fourth, King 
of France. 

The prince manifested great regard 
for all the persons concerned in his 
education, even for the Countess Dow- 
ager of Mar, the governess of his early 
childhood, though, from the severity 
of her disposition, she had not shown 
him all the kindness and indulgence 
that his tender age required. Writing 
to the king, when he was about twelve 
years old, to solicit the deanery of 
Durham for his tutor, Mr. Newton, 
whom he deservedly much esteemed 
and respected, he observed: “I have 
learned this, among other good lessons, 
from Pibrac : — 


‘Tu ne saurois d’assez ample salaire 
Récompenser celui, qui t’a soigné 
En ton enfance ; et qui t’a enseigné 


A bien parler, et surtout & bien faire.’ ’’ 


This accomplished prince, besides 
being versed in the learned languages, 
and in French and Italian, had made 
a considerable progress in philosophy, 
history, mathematics, and cosmogra- 
phy. He had a great relish for books, 
even of the most serious and important 
kind. He endeavored to understand 





ters. He applied himself very assidu- 
ously to the study of naval and mili- 
tary affairs; and he had acquired a 
considerable knowledge and a true 
judgment on political subjects. When- 
ever he was required, or permitted, by 
the king, to take any part in public 
affairs, he was solicitous to acquit him- 
self with the utmost prudence and dil- 
igence. 

From his earliest years, he was re- 
markable for his fidelity in keeping all 
secrets intrusted to him; and was ex- 
tremely desirous to receive information 
and advice from any persons of whose 
knowledge and experience he had 
formed a favorable opinion. 

Through the great indulgence of 
his father, he obtained, in the seven- 
teenth year of his age, a large and 
independent establishment. In the 
government of his household, and the 
managementof his revenues, he showed 
uncommon attention and prudence. 
He not only gave orders himself, but 
saw that they were executed; so that 
there were scarcely any of his domes- 
tics whom he did not know by name. 
He made strict rules for the govern- 
ment of his household, more like a 
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grave and experienced counsellor, sur- 
veying, disposing, and despatching his 
affairs, than so young a prince. He 
particularly required that his servants 
should pay great regard to cleanliness, 
and to decency of behavior and ap- 
parel; that the higher officers of his 
household should be vigilant in their 
superintendence, and the inferior ser- 
vants submissive and respectful to 
them ; that none should lodge abroad, 
be absent on any occasion, entertain 
or bring to the house any of their 
friends, relations, or others, without 
leave from Sir Thomas Chaloner, the 
chamberlain; that drunken, quarrel- 
some, disobedient, and disorderly per- 
sons should, upon due proof of their 
misconduct, be dismissed, except there 
was a prospect of their amendment ; 
that all, whose office did not necessa- 
rily prevent, should attend divine ser- 
vice, in the chapel, twice every day; 
and that all should receive the holy 
communion, 1n a reverent and religious 
manner, at least twice in the year. 
His family was large, consisting of 
nearly five hundred persons, many of 
them young gentlemen born to great 
fortunes; but his judgment, the grav- 
ity of his aspect, and his example, 
were sufficient restraints upon them. 
His very eye served instead of com- 
mand, and his looks alone had more 
effect than the sharpest reprehensions 
of most other masters. If any disputes 
or contests arose among his servants, 
he would put a stop to them at the 


) beginning, by referring them to some 
of his principal officers, whom he 
) thought most intelligent in points of 
) that nature, and who understood best 
what compensation was due to the 
} injured, and what reproof to the of- 
fender: so that in his numerous fam- 
ily there was not so much as a blow 
given, nor any quarrel carried to the 
least height. 

Though he loved plenty in his house, 
{he restrained it within the rules of 
frugality and moderation. He ordered 
, to be set down in writing the several 
heads of his annual expenditure. 
These he compared with his income; 
) and so judiciously proportioned them, 
‘ by retrenching what he found super- 
} fluous, and by adding what was defi- 

cient, that he reduced the whole toa 
certainty, such as his revenues would 
defray ; besides making a yearly sav- 
ing of some thousands of pounds, which 
he reserved for occasional exigencies. 

When he made any entertainments, 
he was desirous that they should be 
magnificent, and suitable to his dig- 
nity; but that nothing should be spent 
in disorder, nor the expense increased 

: by want of management in his officers. 
And he was particularly solicitous, on 
such occasions, that everything might 
be conducted without rudeness, noise, 
or any indecorum. 

His economy did not prevent his 
being liberal where merit or distress 
called for it; but he was never known 

?to give, or even promise anything, 





HENRY, PRINCE OF WALES. . Of 


without mature deliberation. A little { teemed for his learning, his character, 
before his death, he conferred on sev- ? and his abilities as a preacher. The 
eral of his servants, who had longest { archbishop, in the mean time, said 
served him, and whose circumstances { prayers that evening at the prince’s 
required it, pensions ‘during life, to bedside, in a low voice, fearing to dis- 
the value of eleven or twelve hundred } turb him. The prince desired him to 
pounds a year; and this he did with- { raise his voice; and repeated the con- 
out the solicitation of any person, and ( fession of his faith, word for word, 
at a time when it was least expected. } after him. 

During his last illness, the prince; The next day the archbishop re- 
exhibited uncommon patience, firm- turned, and gently asked the prince 
ness, and resignation ; though his suf- how he had been since he last saw 
ferings, towards the close of it, were him; and, having little or no hope of 
very great. ‘his recovery, began to prepare him 

A few days before his death, Dr. eee the fear of death, and inquired 
Mayerne, one of the physicians who } of him whether he was well pleased to 
attended him, seriously exhorted him } submit himself to the will of God. The 
to commend himself into the hands of } prince answered that he submitted 
God; and found him in a most excel- ) with all his heart. The archbishop 
lent and religious frame of mind. The { then proceeded to question him re- 


Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. George ! specting his faith in Christ only; by 


Abbot, hearing of his situation, thought } whom, and in whom, without any 
it his duty to visit him. His first } merit of his own, he could be assured 
question to the prince was, whether ) of the remission of all his sins. This 
there had been any prayers in his the prince professed to be his sincere 
chamber since his sickness. The ) belief. ‘The archbishop then spoke of 
prince answered in the negative ; al- § the resurrection, of everlasting life, 
leging as the cause the continual} and the happiness of heaven: all of 
employment of the physicians, sur-) which the prince confessed, and said 
geons, and apothecaries, about him; : he hoped to enjoy them with all the 
but said that he had not failed to pray ? saints. 
quietly by himself. This answer be- | A few hours before he expired, the 
ing very satisfactory to the archbishop, } archbishop, anxious to administer con- 
bis asked whether he would, in future, solation to him, exhorted him to re- 
have prayers in his chamber. The member Christ Jesus; to believe and 
prince readily consented ; and ordered } trust in him, with assured hope of 
Dr. Milbourne, Duke of Rochester, to } mercy; to lift up his heart, and pre- 
be called, whom he had always es- } pare himself to meet the Lord Jesus. 
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grave and experienced counsellor, sur- ) beginning, by referring them to some 
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parel; that the higher officers of his } fender: so that in his numerous fam- 
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vants submissive and respectful to { least height. 

them; that none should lodge abroad, Though he loved plenty in his house, 
be absent on any occasion, entertain { he restrained it within the rules of 
or bring to the house any of their { frugality and moderation. He ordered 
friends, relations, or others, without to be set down in writing the several 
leave from Sir Thomas Chaloner, the heads of his annual expenditure. 
chamberlain; that drunken, quarrel- These he compared with his income; 
some, disobedient, and disorderly per- ) and so judiciously proportioned them, 
sons should, upon due proof of their § by retrenching what he found super- 
misconduct, be dismissed, except there } fluous, and by adding what was defi- 
was a prospect of their amendment; § cient, that he reduced the whole to a 
that all, whose office did not necessa- ) certainty, such as his revenues would 
rily prevent, should attend divine ser- } defray; besides making a yearly sav- 
vice, in the chapel, twice every day; $ ing of some thousands of pounds, which 
and that all should receive the holy ) he reserved for occasional exigencies. 
communion, 1n a reverent and religious When he made any entertainments, 
manner, at least twice in the year. ) he was desirous that they should be 
His family was large, consisting of } magnificent, and suitable to his dig- 
nearly five hundred persons, many of 2 nity; but that nothing should be spent 
them young gentlemen born to great ) in disorder, nor the expense increased 
fortunes; but his judgment, the grav- ? by want of management in his officers. 
ity of his aspect, and his example, ? And he was particularly solicitous, on 
were sufficient restraints upon them. ! such occasions, that everything might 
His very eye served instead of com-? be conducted without rudeness, noise, 
mand, and his looks alone had more } or any indecorum. 

effect than the sharpest reprehensions His economy did not prevent his 
of most other masters. If any disputes { being liberal where merit or distress 
or contests arose among his servants, 5 called for it; but he was never known 
he would put a stop to them at the {to give, or even promise anything, 
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eral of his servants, who had longest } archbishop, in the mean time, said 
served him, and whose circumstances prayers that evening at the prince’s 
required it, pensions ‘during life, to bedside, in a low voice, fearing to dis- 
the value of eleven or twelve hundred turb him. ‘The prince desired him to 
pounds a year; and this he did with- } raise his voice; and repeated the con- 
out the solicitation of any person, and { fession of his faith, word for word, 
at a time when it was least expected. | after him. 
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During his last illness, the prince The next day the archbishop re- 
exhibited uncommon patience, firm- turned, and gently asked the prince 
ness, and resignation; though his suf- how he had been since he last saw 
ferings, towards the close of it, were him; and, having little or no hope of 
very great. {his recovery, began to prepare him 

A few days before his death, Dr. — the fear of death, and inquired 
Mayerne, one of the physicians who § of him whether he was well pleased to 
attended him, seriously exhorted him § submit himself to the will of God. The 
to commend himself into the hands of | prince answered that he submitted 





God; and found him in a most excel- } with all his heart. The archbishop 
lent and religious frame of mind. The } then proceeded to question him re- 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. George } specting his faith in Christ only; by 
Abbot, hearing of his situation, thought } whom, and in whom, without any 
it his duty to visit him. His first } merit of his own, he could be assured 
question to the prince was, whether ) of the remission of all his sins. This 
there had been any prayers in his the prince professed to be his sincere 
chamber since his sickness. The ) belief. ‘The archbishop then spoke of 
prince answered in the negative; al- the resurrection, of everlasting life, 
leging as the cause the continual ) and the happiness of heaven: all of 
employment of the physicians, sur- ? which the prince confessed, and said 
geons, and apothecaries, about him; he hoped to enjoy them with all the 
but said that he had not failed to pray saints. 
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quietly by himself. This answer be- A few hours before he expired, the 
ing very satisfactory to the archbishop, ? archbishop, anxious to administer con- 
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The prince being unable to speak, the } He spoke of his deceased master in 
archbishop said to him: “ Sir, do you 2 the highest terms of commendation, as 
hear me? If you hear me, give us, ? “ the glory of the nation, the ornament 
for our comfort, a certain sign of your 2 of mankind, the hope of posterity, a 
faith and hope in a blessed resurrec- ? glorious saint ;” and said that “he, 
tion, by the lifting up of your hands.” { who was compounded of all loveliness, 
This the prince did, lifting up both his { had infused harmony into his whole 
hands together. The archbishop then { family; which was the most loving 
desired him to give still another sign, { and entire fellowship, that ever met in 
by lifting up his eyes; which the { the court of any prince.” The exhor- 
prince having done, the archbishop, { tation with which the preacher con- 
with a flood of tears, poured forth, by { cluded, was, “Go in peace, and live 
his bedside, a most pathetic prayer. as those who have lost such a master; 
This good and much lamented § and as those who serve a Master whom 
prince died at St. James’, on the 6th } they cannot lose.” 
day of November, 1612, in the nine- 
teenth year of his age. His funeral 
was solemnized in Westminster Abbey. 


Oh! smile on thy Brother! 
Ox! smile on thy brother with sisterly 


The Archbisnop of Canterbury, who fondness, ae 

preache d a sermon on the occasion, When wont abroad claim his morning 
; ** good-bye ;”’ 

enlarged much -_ the — of vend °T will fling round his pathway a halo of 

prince, especially on his singular piety, cieealieee 

both in himself and in the government And kindle fresh hope in his anxious-lit 

of his household. He described the eye. 


great happiness which his highness 
had attained by his death; and that, 
in respect to himself, he was not to be 


Oh! smile on thy brother, as careworn 
and wearied, 
Slow footsteps announce his return to 


pitied, being compared with those who the door : 

outlived him; and concluded with a? ’T will amply repay him for trials en- 

proper exhortation to all, and with countered, 

many tears. And quicken the manful endurance of 
more. ; 


The prince’s family continued to- 
gether at St. James’ till the end of 
December, 1612. Upon the’ day of 
their separation, Mr. Joseph Hall, the 


There is virtue and health in a loved sis- 
ter’s smile, 
That can influence deeply the young bud- 


: ding mind ; 
chaplain, (who was afterwards Bishop $ There is that which can early and softly 
of Norwich,) preached to them a most beguile 
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pathetic sermon, on Revelation xxi. 3. § To all that is sacredly good and refined. 
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The Shetland Pony. 


Tuis diminutive breed of horses, , to prevent his toes from touching the 
many of which are not larger than a/ ground. It is surprising to see with 
Newfoundland dog, is common in Shet- ( what speed they will carry a heavy 
land and all the islands on the north ? man over broken and zigzag roads, in 
and west of Scotland; also in the? their native mountains. When graz- 
mountainous districts of the mainland / ing, they will clamber up steep as- 
along the coast. The heads are small, ( cents, and to the extreme edge of 
with a flowing mane, and long tail precipices which overhang the most 
reaching to the ground. frightful abysses, and there they will 

They are high-spirited and cour-( gaze round with as much complacency 
ageous little animals, but a if ona plain. ‘These horses, small 
tractable in their nature. Some of ? as they may be, are not to be consid- 
them run wild about the mountains, ( ered a degenerate breed, for they are 
and there are various modes of catch-? possessed of much greater physical 
ing them, according to the local situ-) strength, in proportion to their size, 
ation of the district which they in-) than larger horses. They are called 
habit. The Shelties, as they are? Garrons, in the highlands of Scot- 
called, are generally so small that a) land. 
middling-sized man must ride with his? Many years ago, when turnpikes 


knees raised to the animal’s shoulders, i were first established in Scotland, a 
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countryman was employed by the 
laird of Coll to go to Glasgow and Ed- 
inburgh, on certain business, and fur- 
nished with a small Shelty to ride 
upon. Being stopped at the gate, 
near Dunbarton, the messenger good- 
humoredly asked the keeper if he 
would be required to pay toll, should 
he pass through carrying a burden; 
and upon the man answering “ Cer- 
tainly not,” he took up the horse in 
his arms and carried him through the 
toll-bar, to the great amusement of the 
gate-keeper. 

A gentleman, some time ago, was | 
presented with one of these handsome 


little animals, which was no less do- § 
of the bystanders, so effectually fought 
) his friend’s battle with his fore feet, 
He was anxious to convey ? that the aggressor found it his inter- 


cile than elegant, and measured only 


seven hands, or twenty-eight inches 


in height. 


his present home as speedily as pos- 
sible, but being at a considerable dis- 
tance, was at a loss how to do so easi- 
ly. The friend said, ‘Can you not 
He made 
the experiment, and the Shelty was 
lifted into it, covered up with the 
apron, and some bits of bread given 
He lay quite } the year 1745, at only two years of 


carry him in your chaise ?” 


him to keep him quiet. 


eS 


not a little pony, which had long been 
kept in the family, plunged into the 
stream and brought the child safely 
ashore, without the slightest injury. 
The engraving, at the head of this 
article, exhibits this interesting scene. 

A gentleman had a white pony, 
which became extremely attached toa 
little dog that lived with him in the 
stable ; ind whenever the horse was 
rode out, the dog always ran by his 
side. One day, when the groom took 
out the pony for exercise, and accom- 
panied as usual by his canine friend, 
im met a large dog, who attacked 
the diminutive cur; upon which, the 
horse reared, and, to the astonishment 


est to scamper off at full speed, and 
never again venture to assail the small 
dog. 

Shelties sometimes attain a great 
age. There was, in a small village 
of Haddington, England, a very small 
black pony, not exceeding eleven hands 


high, of the Shetland breed, which, in 


peaceable till he reached his destina- ? age, was rode at the battle of Preston 
tion — thus exhibiting the novel spec- } Pans, by a young gentleman, who af- 


Siar s ae 
tacle of a horse riding in a gig! 


A little girl, the daughter of a gen- 
in Warwickshire, England, 


tleman 


playing on the banks of a canal which 
runs through his grounds, had the 
misfortune to fall in, and would in all 


probability have been drowned, had 


LP 


terwards sold it toa farmer near Dun- 
bar. This pony, at forty-seven years 
of age, looked remarkably fresh ;  trot- 
ted eight miles an hour, for several 
hours together,; had a very good set 
of teeth; eat corn and hay well; was 
able to goa long journey; and: had 
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not, to appearance, undergone the the front. Meanwhile several of the ° 


least alteration, either in galloping, ; comadrejas—engineers, no doubt— 
trotting or walking, for twenty years { ran along the bank, examining the 
preceding. trees on both sides of the arroyo. 
At length, they all collected around 
a tall cotton-wood, that grew over the 
An Army of Monkeys. narrowest part of a and 
Nae Peee ope eee twenty or thirty of them scampered 
“Tey are coming towards the {up its trunk. On reaching a high 
bridge; they will. most likely cross ‘ point, the foremost —a strong fellow 
by the rocks yonder,” observed Raoul, } —ran out upon a limb, and taking 
“How —swim it?” I asked; “it { several turns of his tail around it. 
is a torrent there !” slipped off, and hung head down- 
“Oh, no!” answered the French- } wards. The next on the limb, also 
man ; “monkeys would rather go into } a stout one, climbed down the body 
fire than water. If they cannot leap } of the first, and whipping his tail 
the stream, they will bridge it.” tightly around the neck and forearm 
“ Bridge it! and how?” of the latter, dropped off, in his turn, 
“Stop a moment, captain — you } and hung head down. The third re- 


shall see.” peated this manwuvre upon the sec- 


The half human voices now sound- ond, and the fourth upon the third, 
ed nearer, and we could perceive that and so on, until the last one upon the 
the animals were approaching the spot ) string rested his fore paws upon the 
where we lay. Presently they ap- ground. 
peared upon the opposite bank, headed 2 The living chain now commenced 
by a gray old chieftain, and officered ; : swinging backwards and forwards, like 
like so many soldiers. They were, as the pendulam of a clock. The mo- 
Raoul stated, of the comadreja, or tion was slight, at first, but gradually 
ring-tailed tribe. , increased, the lowermost monkey strik- 

One —an aide-de-camp, or chief } ing his hands violently on the earth, 
pioneer perhaps — ran out upon a pro- as he passed the tangent of the oscil- 
jecting rock, and, after looking across } lating curve. Several others upon the 
the stream, as if calculating the dis- } limbs above, aided the movement. 
tance, scampered back, and appeared } This continued until the monkey at 
to communicate with the leader. This the end of the chain was thrown 
produced a movement in the troop. } among the branches of a tree on the 
Commands were issued, and fatigue } opposite bank. Here, after two or 
parties were detailed, and marched to three vibrations, he clutched a limb, 
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and. held fast. This movement was} key of the new formation warned the 
executed adroitly, just at the culmi-{ tail end that all was ready; and the 
nating point of the oscillation, in order } next moment the whole chain was 
to save the intermediate links from the { swung over, and landed safely on the 
violence of a too sudden jerk. opposite bank. The lowermost links 
The chain was now fast at both ends, | now dropped off like a melting can- 
forming a complete suspension bridge, } dle, while the higher ones leaped to 
over which the whole troop, to the } the branches, and came down by the 
number of four or five hundred, passed } trunk. The whole troop then scam- 
with the rapidity of thought. pered off into the chapparal and dis- 
It was one of the most comical } appeared !— Captain Reid’s Adven- 
sights I ever beheld, to witness the ) tures in Southern Mexico. 
quizzical expression of countenances 


along that living chain. 
The troop was now on the other Remarkable Rock. 


side, but how were the animals form- One of the most remarkable rocks 
ing the bridge to get themselves over? ) of which we have any knowledge, 
This was the question that suggested ) has lately been discovered in the mid- 
itself. Manifestly, by number one ; dle of Lake Superior. It is a shaft 
letting go his tail. But then the end of trap rock, in the lake, from 150 to 
of the chain on the other side was ) 200 miles from land, rising above the 
much lower down, and number one, ) surface of the water a distance of not 
with half a dozen of his neighbors, ) above four feet. What renders it 
would be dashed against the opposite ) more extraordinary is, that it stands 
bank, or soused into the water. alone; and all around it, so far as ex- 
Here, then, was a problem, and we ) aminations have been made, no bot- 
waited with some curiosity for its so- ) tom has been reached by any of the 
lution. It was soon solved. A mon- lead lines used on the lake; and the 
key was now seen attaching his tail ) point of the rock itself does not ex- 
to the lowest on the bridge, another } ceed an area of more than six or seven 
girded him ina similar manner, and ? feet square, and as far as observation 
another, and so on, until a dozen more ? of it has extended, it does not appear 
were added to the string. These to enlarge in size as it descends. It 
last were all powerful fellows; and, has already become a source of alarm 
running up to a high limb, they lifted } to the mariners who navigate the lake, 
the bridge into a position almost hori- } who take special care, in passing, t0 
zontal. give it as wide a berth as possible. 
Then a scream from the last mon-? It is too small —too remote and 
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dangerous to admit of a light, and ? spectable distance apart, the more ma- 
therefore its removal will doubtless | licious of them threw stones at the 
pertain to the duty of government. ( other, and twice or thrice nearly 
A single blast, from a bore of suffi-; struck him a severe blow. It was 
cient depth, would probably do it; but ¢ remarkable that the younger boy, at 
the surface of the rock being so near { whom these stones were thrown, re- 
that of the water, and the space $0 ( turned no missiles to his enemy, but 
narrow as to forbid any regular lodg- ? contented himself with dexterously 
ment for workmen, they would have to jumping up, or sinking down, to avoid 
be attended constantly by a vessel of jan injury — laughing merrily at every 
sufficient size to resist any sudden lucky escape. Passing the boy who 
storm on the lake ; and which would § was hurling the stones, I quietly said 
also have to be kept constantly under { to him, “If you will let that poor lad 
way, as no harbor, or even bottom for { alone, I will thank you.” The sim- 
an anchor, is within a day’s sail. plicity and moderation of this request 

The discoverers relate that the rock § seemed instantly to un-demonize him 
appears to be a place of general resort } — it acted like chloroform on his pas- 
for the salmon trout of those lakes, as } sions. I chose this mode of interven- 
they found them in almost incalcula- § tion, because I have noted that those 
ble numbers, having, during their ered: who interfere to promote peace oft 
stay, caught several barrels with no‘ put on a hostile spirit, and commit 
other instrument than a rod of iron, ; themselves to the error they profess to 
on one end of which they turned a condemn. And certainly it proved 
hook. They tried, with all their lines } very successful. The offender slunk 
on board, for soundings, immediately } away with a faltering step — his feet 
around the rock, but without success, ) seemed to tell the pavement that his 
Such a vast column, could it be ex-) head had suddenly become conscious 
posed to view, would laugh into ridi- ( of having perpetrated a wrong. “ Why 
cule Cleopatra’s needle, Pompey’s pil- 2 did n’t ’e pitch into ’im?” exclaimed 
lar, the Colossus of Rhodes, or any }.a companion of the good-tempered 
production of ancient or modern art. ? lad. “I ¢hink I could fight him,” said 
the latter, contemplatively eying his 
antagonist, and apparently estimating 


Street Findings. 


Two lads had quarrelled in a nar- | his dimensions, as he receded down 
| 


row lane connecting two principal } the lane; “I think | could fight him, 
streets, and in the comparative seclu- { but I didn’t like to—wuaT’s THE 


sion which the spot afforded, the feud } coop of fighting anybody?” Princes 
had for some time been prosecuted } may sometimes gather instruction from 


without interruption. Keeping a re-§ peasants. 
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Travels and Adventures of} The roads are generally full of people, 
Will Wander. driving their donkeys to the city, load- 


CHAPTER VIII. ed with ali sorts of eatables for the 


Time passed away very rapidly as? market. The land is generally highly 
well as agreeably to me during my | cultivated, producing figs, grapes, or- 
long visit to Naples. Mr. Brenner? anges, and so forth, in abundance, 
was my constant companion. Scarce- ? Then the country-seats of the rich, 
ly a day went by in which we did not with extensive lawns in front, and 
visit some of the amusing sights in? ornamented with orange groves, are 
the city, or make some short excur- } highly picturesque. These are most- 
sion into the country. Under his in- ¢ ly surrounded by high walls, and can- 


LOLOL ly, 


structions, I made rapid progress in § not easily be seen. I suppose these 


learning the language; so that, before 


I left there, I could jabber away as § grounds from being overrun at night, 


fast as any of them, though when I 
first landed I could hardly make my- 
self understood. It is quite easy to 
know what an Italian is saying, most 
of the time, when talking about famil- 


by idlers from the city, who go about 
committing depredations when honest 
people are asleep. 

At length, after I had become some- 
what tired of a life of inactivity, even 


fees are intended to preserve the 


iar subjects, although you may not$in so busy a place as Naples, I re- 


understand their language. They go 
through with so many motions with 
their hands and arms —they twist 
their bodies into such grotesque atti- 
tudes, and act out in pantomime what- 
ever they wish to say, that a person 
need have no difficulty in knowing 
exactly how to take them. In short, 
if the keeper of one of their maca- 
roni stands should drop down on Bos- 
ton Common, some training-day, and 
ask one of our Yankee boys to buy 
some of his delicacies, I have no 
doubt his first impression would be 
that the fellow wanted to have a fight 
with him! 

The country round about Naples is 
full of delightful and interesting spots. 


ceived a letter with news of the arrival 
‘of the Clio, at Boston. ‘The captain 
) informed me that the vessel would re- 
turn with all possible despatch ; and, 
after taking a cargo of fruit at Paler- 
mo, in Sicily, again visit Boston. | 
was glad of this, for I confess I began 
to wish that I could see home again ; 
not that I had got tired of a sailor's 
life, but I felt anxious to visit my 
friends in the United States. How- 
ever, my old friend, Mr. Brenner, find- 
ing that it would be some time before 
the Clio would proceed further up the 
Mediterranean, as at first intended, 
concluded to go in another vessel. 
Accordingly, in a few days he left 
Naples for Constantinople. I was 
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sorry to lose his good company for we § more of the world, than I ever knew 
had been so much together that I had } before, was fading from my view, I 
learned to admire his many good qual- § found that I was leaving Naples with 
ities; but there was no help for it. 5 real regret. 
We bade each other farewell, never) Palermo is the principal city on the 
expecting to meet again; and I need } island of Sicily. It is a place of con- 
not assure my readers that it was a ) siderable trade, and many vessels are 
sorrowful parting. here laden with fruit, every year, for 
Within three weeks the Clio arrived } different countries. The city itself is 
at Naples. Ben had grown so rugged, ? beautifully situated upon the north 
and his face was so much tanned, that 2 side of the island, and surrounded by 
I hardly knew him. My first inquiry ? high .mountains, which form a fine 
was whether he had been home. Ben ? back-ground to the prospect as we 
said he was so busily at work while ? approach the coast. The hollow, or 
in Boston that he did not have time ? basin, upon which the city is built, is 
to go home, but that it was some con- } called the Golden Shell. We had no 
solation to stand on American soil } time tospend in running about, during 
once more. He gave me an account { our stay at Palermo. I went on shore 
of the voyage, and declared that he } but once, and that was sufficient. I 
never was so comfortable in all his life. { have no doubt that the country around 
In a few days we left Naples be- { may be full of interest to a stranger ; 
hind us, and sailed down the beautiful but I soon got tired of the city. The 
bay, bound for Palerino. If I had § two main streets, which cross each 
been delighted with the approach to other at right angles, have a confused 
Naples, how much greater was my ad- appearance, full of noise and bustle 
miration of the beautiful scenery of } during the day, and reminded me of 
its magnificent bay, as our trim vessel ) Naples. But the rest of the city, as 
gradually left it in the distance! ) far as I could judge, consists of nar- 
There is something about it which } row, huddled-up alleys and lanes, dirty 
I find it impossible to describe, but} in the highest degree. I soon got 
the picture is stamped upon my mem- ? tired of walking along streets where 
ory, never to be obliterated. And ?I was obliged to keep my eyes fixed 
although I had been impatient to get ? on the ground, for fear of the mud and 
on board of our ship, and to be danc- dirt, and was glad to get back to our 
ing over the broad ocean towards ? vessel. One of the peculiar habits of 
home; yet, now that the busy city,} the Palermitans deserves mention. 
where I had experienced so much } Lines are hung across the streets, in 
pleasure, and where I had learned } many sections of the city, and upon 
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these the inhabitants hang their clothes 
which have been washed! The sight 
is ludicrous enough, and I leave my 
readers to decide whether such a 
practice could add much to the ap- 
pearance of a handsome street. 

In a very few days we finished 
lading the Clio, and set her off towards 
home. We had a quick run, as faras 
Gibraltar, but there our good fortune 
seemed to leave us. Our passage 
home was as rough as need be. Twice 
we encountered terrible storms, the 
last one being the worst. Our ves- 
sel was driven far out of her course, 
and many of the sails were torn to 
pieces by the violence of the wind, so 
that it took many days to fix matters 
again. At one time, our captain ex- 
pected that we should be swallowed 
up by the raging billows. But the 
storm abated, and from that time we 
got along smoothly enough. 

One morning, at -daylight, Ben 


called me to “come up and see Bos. 
ton.” Sure enough, we were just en- 
tering the harbor. Though I knew 
little about the city, yet I could dis. 
tinctly remember how it looked when 
I left it a few months before. The 
surrounding country was covered with 
snow, which looked odd enough, but 
still the city looked like Boston. No 
person, who has ever seen the city at 
a distance, can ever forget its appear- 
ance, approach it which way he will. 

After a few days’ delay, Ben and 
myself started for home. We did not 
arrive at M until late in the even- 
ing; yet our friends, having seen the 
arrival of our vessel, were prepared 
for us. Everything appeared exactly 
as it'did when we left; and I told Ben 
that I was rather glad we arrived home 
in the night, considering the manner 
in which we bade them adieu at part- 
ing ! 








Boston, from a distance. 
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Grandfather Whitehead’s wide blank! Nature is locked in the 


Lectures to Little-Folk. arms of winter, and seems dead. No 
, budding spring, with hopeful thoughts 


—no genial summer, with her spangled 
My pear Boys anv Girts. —I did { train —no golden autumn, with her 
not give you so long a lecture on bal- gathered stores, is known in the frigid 
loons, without an ulterior object; and } zone. The sun barely rises above the 
I propose to-day to refer again to the | horizon of those scenes in the warm- 
subject, for the purpose of explaining / est season, and is absent for months 
certain matters which have been ex- } together during the coldest. 
citing very much interest. | I need hardly say that the band of 
| 


BALLOONS, PARACHUTES, ETC. 


While we are rejoicing in the ge-? devoted men, to which I have alluded, 
nial warmth which makes the earth } is that composed of Sir John Frank- 
into a teeming garden — while weare ) lin and his followers, of whom noth- 
saluted with perfume which rises like ing has been heard for several years, 
incense from the grateful earth, as a 2 and on whose behalf so much interest 
thank-oflering to Heaven — while our dis felt; two expeditions having been 
eyes are charmed with the endless va- ) recently despatched to discover the 
riety in which Nature robes herself to ) missing vessels. 
meet the summer—while owr ears) Katie and George are both looking 
are delighted with the flood of song } as if to ask— Why did these men go 
which pours from every shady covert, ) into such a place, and risk their lives 
as if the very leaves were vocal — } by being frozen to death? The ques- 
while we have so many and such in- } tion I shall be very glad to explain in 
spiring pages of the vast volume of the {a simple way; but shall be able to 
beautiful open before us, — there is a } make you understand it better, if we 
devoted band of men, whose position } refer to the maps of the world, and 
presents a strong contrast, which ought / of North America, or examine the ter- 
to fill all our hearts with sympathy for 
their sufferings, and our eyes with For nearly three hundred years, 
tears of thankfulness for the myriad } merchants and navigators have sought 
blessings showered upon us. to discover a passage from the north- 

For them, no sunny heat calls forth { ern parts of Europe, in two different 
bright early blossoms; no flowery directions, to the Pacific Ocean. That 
perfume floats upon the air; nosweet/ called the North-East Passage was 
variety of color charms their sight; } supposed toafford facilities of commu- 
no song of birds gives music to the } nicating with India by a route along 
breath of evening: all is one white, } the northern coast of Europe ; but the 
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extent of Asia was then supe tad The ingenuity of the various de. 
The project has long since been aban- vices can hardly be sufficiently com- 
doned, and is now almost forgotten. ' mended ; they are very simple, never- 
A more favored project has been the } theless. If you take a piece of ordi- 
discovery of the North-West Passage, } ) nary string, and dip it into a strong 
or the route by which vessels sailing } solution of alipeive. (nitrate of potash,) 
north-west from Europe could get into ! you will find that when it is dried it 
the Pacific Ocean, lying between Asia § will slowly burn without flame, upon 
and America. This route has been § ) being touched with a red-hot ember or 
explored for a considerable distance, } match. 
and only 200 miles of coast remained We will take some string so pre- 
to be examined when Sir John Frank- ? pared, and fix at different points pack- 
lin’s expedition went into those frozen ets of slips of paper, with writing or 
realms. printing upon each slip. The string 
Turn now to the map of North ? being fixed to the ceiling, the lower 
America. The Erebus and Terror? end may be touched with a red cin- 
(for so were named the vessels in der, or red-hot match; it will slowly 
which the lost expedition went out) } burn upwards, and, as it comes to each 
were to proceed up Davis’ Straits into } packet of paper, will set it free, as the 
Baffin’s Bay, and through Lancaster band which confined it is destroyed in 
Sound. They are supposed to be{ the combustion. But how is the 
locked up in the frozen seas beyond } plan proposed to be used to convey 
Prince Regent’s inlet. Ifnot crushed { information to Sir John Franklin's 
by the enormous rocks of ice which § crews? A balloon, to which thousands 
dash like mountains together, when of slips of paper, each containing a 
the sea is loosed from its frozen bon- $ brief statement where the searchers 
dage in the less frigid system — if ) are, and where provisions have been 
saved from wreck thus, the crews are } deposited, &c., are fastened, like the 
probably alive, but are feared to be bits of paper upon the tail of a kite, by 
suffering extreme privations for want § fusees, or burning cords, which are 
of provisions. ‘To relieve them, or to $ lighted when the balloon is ‘sent up 
communicate to the sufferers where (filled with gas.) The papers are so 
they can obtain relief, is the object } fastened to the fusees as to be loosened 
of the expeditions recently sent out, } at intervals, during which time the bal- 
and one of the most hopeful means } loon may be carried over hundreds of 
adopted depends upon the floating} miles of country, upon the face of 
power of balloons, of which I spoke in ) which the documents, scattered by the 
my last lecture. Q wind, will gradually fall. ‘The pur- 
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pose of this plan will be answered, top of the flower-stalk. The wide 
should one out of the many thousands ? diffusion of the seeds is secured by the 
of these slips fall into the hands of the ? resistance offered to the air by the 
hairy calyx, expanded at the top. 
How gracefully the little seed bal- 
ances the tiny machine, as it is borne 
along upon the summer air! 

This provision for the seed of the 
dandelion has been imitated by man, 
and a machine constructed called a 
Parachute. The word is derived from 
the French, and is composed of two 


missing expedition. 
signifying a guard against 


As balloons, when high above the 
earth, can be seen at great distances, 
various fireworks, moreover, are pro- 
posed to be affixed to them, which, be- 
ing ignited by the fusee, as it smoul- 
ders away, will burn with a bright 
light, so as to attract the attention of 
the crews, if the balloon in its airy 
course passes within a range of many 
miles. These fireworks are made to 
fall slowly—burning brightly the 
while —to the earth, by a contriv- 


falling (parer chute.) It is an appa- 
ratus somewhat resembling the com- 
mon umbrella, but of much greater 


ance which you will easily understand § size. It was intended to enable an 
by the examination of a common but } aeronaut, (or air-sailer,) in case of 
beautiful natural object. All of you § alarm, to drop from his balloon to the 
know the round head of the dandelion } ground, without sustaining injury. 
when run to seed. Many a silly } When the parachute is detached from 
school-boy has lingered on his truant } the balloon, and abandoned with its 
path to puff its feathered seeds, fancy- } little car and contents to the atmos- 
ing that he could discover, by the num- } phere, its top is expanded by the air 
ber which remained attached to the $ through which it rushes, and the ma- 
receptacle, what o’clock it was, or how } chine descends with comparative slow- 
many stripes there were in prospect } ness to the earth. 

for him! This globular head of the One of the most remarkable in- 
dandelion is a very curious object, and } stances of descent from a great height, 
worthy of your attentive considera- } with a parachute, was that related of 
tion; — indeed, what is not? Each ? Garnerin,a French aeronaut, in 1802. 
seed is fixed to a thin stalk, at the top A model of a parachute upon a 
of which a hairy expansion (like an ? small scale may be made by any of 
umbrella turned the wrong way) is? you, without much trouble. Take a 
found. This is a provision of the } square piece of cap, or tissue paper, 
beneficent Creator, to prevent the and to each of the corners attach a 
seeds falling immediately to the earth : piece of thread twice as long as the 
when separated by the wind from the } paper is broad. Tie the ends of the 
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strings evenly in a knot together, and But I have lectured as long as usual, 
affix to the knot a cork of moderate $ and so I will reserve this part of the 
size. Let the whole be dropped from subject for next time. In the mean 
an upper window, and you will see $ while, do not forget the beauty of the 
the paper expand, and that its resist- ) head of the dandelion, with its seeds 
ance will allow the piece of cork to} and parachutes; and while you play- 
come only slowly to the earth. Asa 2 fully puff it to see what o’clock it is, 
contrast, it will be worth while to drop § remember that both you and those lit- 
a piece of cork, without the paper, ? tle seeds are each adapted to fulfil a 
out of the window at the same time, purpose in the world. Beware that 
to observe how much more rapidly it : you do not sit puffing the little para- 
will come to the ground. chutes too long — lest, while you are 
A similar plan to that 1 have en- helping the seeds of the dandelion to 
deavored to explain to you, and to? fulfil their mission, you forget your 
illustrate by the head of the dandeli- ¢ own! 
on, is adopted upon a large scale in? aren 
the signals proposed by the expedition { The Little Girl and the Rain. 
sent out to endeavor to discover and BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 
save Sir John Franklin and his crews. “Moruer, it rains,” said a little 
The fireworks which I mentioned are girl who was looking out of the win- 
attached to little parachutes, very like } gow, «Jam sorry not to be able to 
those which I have taught you how to $ make a visit to Emma. She invited 
construct, just in the same way as you § me twice before, but it rained; and 
fastened the cork. It is hoped that > now it is raining h in? 
the burning light, gradually descend- “I hope a erac unhappy, 
ing to the earth, may be observed by ? my dear,” said her mother. “I think 
the missing crews, and that they may ?[ notice tears upon your cheeks. I 
thus be attracted to seek for the fall- { will not say it is a little thing, for the 
ing body, and hence be led to find the { troubles of children seem great to 
documents which are attached to the them; but I trust you will be patient, 
parachute, and which will inform them ? and wait patiently for good weather.” 
“Mother, you told me that God 
be obtained. knows everything, and that he is al- 
¢ 
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where provisions and assistance may 


The gas with which these signal ways good. Then he certainly must 
balloons are to be filled, is the lightest ‘ now that there is but one Saturday 
known ; and is (together with oxygen) } afternoon in the week, and that it is 
— strange to relate — what water is $ al] the time I have to play with my 
composed of. little friends. He must know that it 
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has rained now these three holidays, ? from heaven; and hersonlived. She 
when I wished so much to go abroad. } told her another story from the Bible, 
And can he not make sunshine when- how there fell no rain in Israel for 
ever he pleases ?” more than three years, and the grass 
“We cannot understand all the ? dried up, and the brooks wasted away, 
ways of God, my child; but the Bible and the cattle died; and how the 
tells us he is wise and good. Look ? great prophet prayed earnestly to God, 
out into your little garden, and see {and the skies sent their blessed rain, 
how happy the rose-buds are to catch and the earth gave forth her fruit. 
the soft rain in their bosoms, and how ? Many other things this good mother 
the violets lift up their sweet faces to } said to her child, to teach and enter- 
meet it, and as the drop falls into the { tain her. Then they sang together a 
quiet stream, how it dimples with } sweet hymn or two, and the little girl 
gladness and gratitude. The cattle { was surprised to find the afternoon so 
will drink at the stream and be re-§ swiftly spent, for the time passed 
freshed. Should it be dried up, they § pleasantly. 
would be troubled; and were the} So she thanked her kind mother 
green grass to grow brown and die, for the stories she had told, and the 
they would be troubled still more, and } pictures she had shown her. And 
some of them might perish for want § she smiled, and said — 


of food.” ; “What God pleases, is best.” 


Then the kind mother told her Her mother kissed her child, and 
daughter of the sandy deserts in the said, “Carry this sweet spirit with 
East, and of the camel who patiently you, my dear daughter, as long 
bears thirst for many days, and how ) as you live, and you will have gath- 
the fainting traveller watched for the ered more wisdom from the storm 
rain-cloud, and blessed God when he ) than from the sunshine.” 
found water; and she showed her the Ce 
picture of the camel and the caravan, History. 
and told her how they were some- It is the resurrection of ages past; 
times buried under the sands of the } jt gives us the scenes of human life, 
desert. And she told her a story of that, by their actings, we may learn 
the mother who wandered into the } to correct and improve. Whatcan be 
wilderness with herson, and when the { more profitable to man, than by an 
water was spent in the bottle, she laid easy charge and a delightful enter- 
him under the shade to die, and went tainment, to make himself wise by 
and prayed in her anguish to God; } the imitation of heroic virtues, or by 
then, how an angel brought the water} the evitation of detested vices ?— 
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where the glorious actions of the wor- ? as rocks that we ought to avoid. It 
thiest treaders on the world’s stage ( is learning wisdom at the cost of oth- 
shall become our guide and conduct, ? ers; and, which is rare, it makes a 


and the errors that the weak have ( man the better for being pleased. 
fallen into shall be marked out to us 





The Launch. 
Robert, the Restless Boy. 


PART I.— THE LAUNCH. “* An’t she a crowner ?” said Thomas 

Tue ship had been many long days Nimbletongue to a little boy who had 

in building, but the longest day will } climbed upon a piece of timber, and 
have an end; and so after the build- } up to this time had said nothing. The 
ers had toiled patiently, little by little, } name of this little boy was Robert, 
little by little, adding a board here, usually known as Robert the restless 
and a plank there, a screw on this side, boy. He had come two miles upon a 
and a nail on that, the ship stood up steady trot to see the ship go off; and 
complete at last, and ready for the now, as the bright keel parted the 
launch. It was a glorious sight to § sunny waters, and the noble ship 
see it “go off!” —so said all the boys, } glided gracefully away, Robert won- 
as they shouted and swung their hats. dered how the boys could throw up 
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their caps and shout Hurrah! For his ) your feet, say your prayers, and go to 
own part, he felt like crawling intoa) bed. “ Fudge!” Bobby would think 
corner, and crying fora long time; } to himself; “you never were a boy — 
and I will tell you why. Robert was { you rained down, with a hoe in your 
an orphan ; his fatherand mother had } hand.” The uncle was not willing 
died when he was an infant, and he } Robert should go to see the launch ; 
was adopted by an uncle who lived $ he was afraid it would make him still 
upon a great farm. Now this uncle ) more restless. But to rid himself of 
was a very industrious man, and had ) Robert’s importunity, he gave hima 
unfortunately forgotten that he was } stint that no mortal boy could do in one 
ever a little boy. He could not re-} forenoon. Robert, however, thought 
member the time when he had not } enough of the launch to keep his eyes 
hoed his row, and worked steady as a | open the greater part of the night; 


man, from morning till night. No? and, long before daylight, he was up 
wonder, then, that he did not believe { and at work; and when the men came 
in the saying, that “ All work and no ? in to dinner, they found Robert nicely 
play makes Jack a dull boy.” “ Boys } washed and combed, clad in his best 
were made to work,” said the busy { suit, and reading to his grandmother. 
man; “and as for play, why, they ; “ Pretty business this!” thought his 


will manage to get enough of that.” ( uncle, but he could say nothing now; 

But Robert thought that a boy must Robert had fairly outwitted him. We 
be a cute manager, to got much play ? have before said, that when the little 
where his uncle was; and he used to ‘ boy saw the noble ship slide off so 
say so to the men who worked in the ! gracefully upon the clear waters, he 
field with him ; and from talking the § felt more like crying than like tossing 
thing over, he at last got into the | up his hat and shouting Hurrah! with 
of wishing. He would wish hina the other boys. What a glad, free 
in a hundred places on the same day ; thing that vessel is, thought Robert ; 
so at last the poor boy gained the title } and how blessed must the sailors be to 
of “ Robert, the restless boy.” Rob-} go out upon the waters, to visit for- 
ert had heard of the expected launch, } eign countries, and see so many 
on the day before, and had prevailed } strange things. O! if I could only 
on his uncle just for once to give him 2 go to sea in that brave ship, I would 
a stint. Now the uncle in no wise } never say a word more about play; I 
approved of such things, always say- 2am sure that sailor's work must be 
ing that when he was a boy, the stint ? nothing but play. These were Rob- 
was to work from sunrise to sunset; ert’s thoughts, as he went slowly to- 
then get the cows, help milk, wash wards home. Grandmother was sit- 
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ting at her window, sewing. It was } same old bedroom, with his blue trow. 
not quite time to go after the cows, so } sers hanging upon a nail at the foot 
Robert went in and told the old lady of the bed, his meeting hat in the far. 
what a beautiful sight he had seen, } thest corner, and his father’s profile, 
and how much he wished to be a ‘ cut in paper, hanging under his piece 
sailor; but his grandmother bade him } of looking-glass. “I don’t care,” 
never think of the thing again, for her } said Robert, trying to comfort himself; 
brother-in-law, Mr. Jesse Pindexter, “I shan’t always wake up and find 
was once nearly drowned in salt wa- $ myself here. 
ter, two hours out from Nantucket, | some time or other, when I shall wake 
which thing should be a warning to } up and find myself somewhere else.” 
their family in all generations. Rob-} So he trudged patiently to the pas- 
ert could not see the thing in that § ture, “let in” the cows, shut the bars, 


ee et ae ee 


A morning will come, 


light, nor possibly understand how 
Mr. Pindexter, taking a fancy to fall 


from a fishing-boat and nearly choking | 


himself in salt water, should be a per- 
petual warning to the Greenwood fam- 
ily. Robert rather looked upon the 
affair as a pleasant adventure, and 
thought that a plunge into salt water 
would be altogether preferable to hoe- 
ing in the hot dust from morning till 
night. It was a long time after Rob- 
ert went to bed that night, before he 


when he did so, his dreams kept up 
the beautiful picture of his waking 
hours. Away off upon the broad, 
green ocean, where the sky kissed the 
clear waters, and not a spot of earth 
was to be seen, Robert sailed in his 
dreams. The poor little fellow had 


nearly circumnavigated the globe, 


and came home to his _ breakfast. 
? Throughout that day Robert talked 
of a seafaring life. The men told him 
) that he saw but one side of the pic- 
ture ; but Robert felt sure that if there 
were two sides to the picture, one 
must be quite as bright as the other. 
So he professed himself determined to 
be a sailor. 


THE CHOICE, 


It is said that experience is the only 


if it is a fact that all are fools who 
learn but little out of this school, we 
must say, for our own comfort and that 
of our readers, that this is a world of 
dunces ; for we have never seen any 
one who has ever learned save by ex- 
perience, though some have found this 


kind of schooling very dear. From 


| 
could close his eyes to sleep; S in which fools will learn; but 
? 


when some one knocked sharply upon § the day that Robert trotted two miles 
his door, and told him to get up and } to see the launch, he resolved, if pos- 
drive the cows to pasture. Robert sible, to gain his uncle’s consent to his 


rubbed his eyes. 


Alas! it was the } going to sea; if this could not be 
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gained, he resolved to go without it. { countries he visited, may be woven 
His uncle soon perceived this state of { into a few more chapters for future 
mind, for Robert could in no wise § numbers of the Magazine. 
keep the resolution to himself. So, Seeeanrencnssonnteteies 
one night, after the cows were milked, ; Never give a Kick for a Hit, 
and Robert had washed his feet, “] LEARNED a good lesson when I 
his uncle said to him, “ Your father § was a little girl,” says a lady. “One 
left property enough to buy you a } frosty morning, I was looking out of 
good farm, and I have done what I} the window into my father’s barn- 
could to make a farmer of you, Rob- } yard, where stood many cows, oxen 
ert; but you are one of the restless ) and horses, waiting to drink. It was 
sort, who will stick to nothing. Ihave, } a cold morning. The cattle all stood 
therefore, concluded to let you go one ? very still and meek, till one of the 
voyage to sea, just to cure you of your ? cows attempted to turn round. In 
silly fancies, and show you that sailor’s } making the attempt, she happened to 
work is something more than play.” ? hit her next neighbor ; whereupon the 
This was joyful news to Robert. He } neighbor kicked, and hit another. In 
ran to tell his grandmother that Mr. ? five minutes, the whole herd were 
Pindexter was not the only one of the ( kicking each other with fury. My 
family who would get a taste of salt { mother laughed, and said, ‘ See what 
water; but his grandmother shook her comes of kicking when you are hit! 
head mournfully, and Robert was sor- , Just so, I have seen one cross word 
ry tosee her look so sad. ‘“ How silly } set the whole family by the ears, some 
in you, my son,” said the old lady, frosty morning.’ Afterwards, if my 
“to make such a choice! You will { brothers or myself were a little irrita- 
soon find that farming is much safer ? ble, she would say, ‘ Take care, my 
business than going to sea.” But children. Remember how the fight 
Robert kissed her joyfully, and said } in the barn-yard began. Never give 
that as for the safety of the thing, he } back a kick for a hit, and you will 
had thought but little about it. He $ save yourself and others a great deal 
wanted to see other countries beside $ of trouble.’ ” 
his own, and other races of men; he ne 
intended to be a good boy and do the How does human love still pine 
best he could, and had no doubt that $ after, still stretch forth its arms ‘to 
he should return a much wiser boy. $ clasp the fading images that still elude 

In one week from this time, Robert } its grasp! It would make for itself 
was upon the mighty deep. What he } an eternity out of the transitory and 
there saw, as well as the different } the perishing! 
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Song of the Blue Bird, to Tommy. 
BY MRS. MAXWELL. 


I nearp long ago of the beautiful South, ¢ And oft as the beautiful morning would 


And I knew that the time would come come, 
When the great King Frost, with a blast) 1 warbled an anthem so free 
of his mouth, To Him who gave me the snug little 
Would lay all the flowers in the tomb. home 


In the dark, green cedar-tree. 
I know the whole story, my good little 


boy — And after a while, as you are alive — 
I knew it when summer was bright ; And who such a thing would have 
When the woods were filled with the guessed ? — 
notes of joy, Some ‘ wee bit’? birds —their number 
Each morning, and noon, and night. was five— 


La in that 
And so to the dark, deep forest I flew, y snug in that queer little nest 


And found me a cedar-tree ; And then how happy and joyous was I, 
Not exactly the kind that in Lebanon$ As I flew o’er the forest for food ! 
grew, For when I returned, each would open an 
But still it would answer for me. eye, 
As much as to say, “It i d.”’ 
And under a broad, green branch I crept, , nar 


And built me a curious nest, And now, little boy, I’m a peaceable 


So snug that the rudest wind, as it swept, bird, 
Could never disturb my rest. 


If people will do me no harm; 
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To give arude answer I never was heard, 
Or ever to sing a bad song. 


Jt is true, that sometimes I mimic the ' 


owl, 
But this is only for fun — 
AsI cannot well bear the uncouth howl 
Of those birds who the daylight shun. 


But now [ must tell you a sorrowful 
tale — 
I am sure it will grieve you sore ; 
For I think little Tommy would never 
assail 
The humble, defenceless, and poor. 


It was not thus with the unfeeling boys, 
Who came, on a bright summer’s day, 
And, frightening the birds with their hor- 
rible noise, 
They joined in a mischievous play. 


They climbed up the boughs of the tall 
cedar-tree — 
They found out the dear little nest ; 
Just think of the danger now threatening 
me — 
Of the terror that seized my breast ! 


But love has a strength for the mother’s 
heart 
Which the coward can never know — 
As sure in its aim as the unerring dart 
That speeds from the Indian’s bow. 


I suppose you will ask what a bird can 
do, 
When attacked by its merciless foes ; 
Well, the very best thing that ever I 
knew, 
Is to take a fast grip at the nose. 


Thus home to their conscience the subject 
I pressed, 
While fanning each ear with a wing, 
Till they learned that to plunder the blue- 
bird’s nest 
Ts not such a beautiful thing. 


I drove them away, but sorrow for me — 
No tears by the blue-bird are shed — 
But my nest was half torn from the tall 

cedar-tree, 
And three of my birdies were dead. 


Through the long, dark night I could not 
mourn ; 
I must creep to my poor shattered 
nest, 
And keep, if I could, my little ones warm, 
With the feathers that grew on my 
breast. 


But when the bright sun in his glory 
came forth, 
And smiled on the field and the wood, 
I looked with my bird’s eye o’er the green 
earth, 
And sung to the Holy and Good. 


And he whispered a beautiful thought to 
me, 
As I mournfully mounted on high, 
And sang from the top of the tall cedar- 
tree, 
In the light of the morning sky. 


And be sure, little Tommy, — I this under- 
stood, 
Though the thing was not uttered in 
words, 
But a whisper to me, so gentle and good, — 
That God had a care for the birds. 
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And so, with a light little heart, I flew 2 what he is. Shall I tell you what he 
To gather my winter’s store ; was? 
And made me a home, all snug and new, Well, perhaps I had better. That 
And larger than ever before. person was once a highly respectable 
man, and one who attained greater 
celebrity in his business than any 
other individual in the city of Boston. 
His talents were of the very highest 
order. He commanded the respect 
( of all, and a few years’ labor, carefully 
I love, little Thomas, my native land — ‘ stored by, would have given him a 
I think all the birds might stay, competence for life, would have made 
If they trusted like me to the gracious ) him a blessing to his friends, and an 
Hand | honor to his profession, and to the city 
That provides for the wintry day. where he resides. Yet we see him 


‘now with scarcely a penny in his 


In the heart of an oak, that grew near by, 
I laid up my choicest things, 
And thither my little ones learned to fly, 
And to show me their new-fledged 
wings. 





And , good-by; Ih t ; 
eae ’ ee eee i pocket — a perfect wreck of humanity 
And ’tis time for King Jack Frost to ( — # most revolting sight, and painful 

come ; to contemplate. I scarcely need to 

I hear the shrill tones of his icicle horn, tell you what demon has accomplished 
And think I had better go home. such a work. You have, many of 

ye u, perhaps, seen similar spectacles. 
bre € INTOXICATING cup did the mis- 
An Unpleasant Incident. (¢ .jior: 
Passine through Devonshire-street, Boys! your old friend Mark has a 


the other day, I sawa man come stag- ( word of advice for you. I don’t in- 
gering out of one of the tippling-shops (clude the girls, for the temptation 
which infest that neighborhood, in a? don’t come in their way; and if it 
most pitiable state. His dress, which ? did, I don’t think they would be in 
evidently had once been neat and (any danger. They take pattern from 
comely, was now out of order, dirty { their mother; and I dare say you 
and slovenly. His hat was carelessly { never saw a female intoxicated. But 
tilted upon one side, and his long, ? your path through life necessarily will 
black hair fell in yet handsome curls { call you constantly in the way of 
down over his face and neck. He had { temptation. It is when you are away 
a gold-headed cane, by the help of { from home that you are in the most 
which he managed to get along the ! danger. Wherever you are, don’t 
crowded walk. This is a picture of § forget my advice. Shun the intoxi- 


— 
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cating cup! A great many years ago, ) sare; whereas, if you begin, you do 
people did not care so much about ’ not know where it may lead to. Sup- 
these matters, and it was no disgrace )} pose the person mentioned : above 
to step up to the bar, and call for a } could have known what his first glass 
glass of rum, boldly. But the tem- } would have eventually brought him to, 
perance reform has wrought a won- ? —do you think he would have drank 
derful change. People don’t dare to? it? Why, no! he would have cast it 
call for rum now; and the rumsellers ? from him like a viper! Yet here he 
are obliged to mix their seductive bev- 2 is, a drunkard; a complete wreck, 
erage weak, sweeten it well, sprinkle ? made so by nothing but glasses of 
in a few sprigs of mint, and give their ? strong drink. Again I say to all my 
customers a straw to suck it up with, ? readers. Don’t touch the vile mixture! 
and practise various other arts, in or- 2? If you indulge yourself occasionally, 
der to entrap the young, and get them } youare in danger. You have entered 
in the habit of drinking. The plain, ? the vortex, which has been the de- 
old-fashioned names of rum, gin, whis- } struction of thousands as well inten- 
key, and the like, have long since { tioned as yourselves ; and you will find 
been discarded, and new, soft-sound- the taste for ardent spirits growing 
ing ones applied to their mixtures. { stronger, stronger, sTRONGER, until you 
But under whatever disguise it comes § are irretrievably lost. Don’t touch the 
before you, it is yet only spirits and § pile stuff ! 
water. Boys, pon’t Toucn ir! If I did not mean to give you a tem- 
you care a fig about what becomes of § perance lecture, but a word of good 
you when you grow up to be men; if § advice. I have one thing more to say. 
you wish to become ornaments to so-} The keeper of the above-mentioned 
ciety, respected by your fellows, and } tippling-shop— or saloon, as it is 
a comfort to your parents and friends; ‘ called, in order to appear more re- 
rich in knowledge, and happy in en- } spectable — knew the poor fellow was 
joying the profuse gifts of a kind $ drunk when he entered his prem- 
Providence, remember to shun all en- } ises; he Anew that but for his habits 
ticing and intoxicating drinks. of intemperance he would be a re- 
Now, I do not suppose that if you ) spectable man; he knew that he had 
drink one glass of rum, you are ru- | friends about him, sorrowing friends, 
ined. But the first glass may give ) who would willingly give all they had 
you a desire to try another, and an- } in the world, could they reclaim their 
other, until you have contracted a | relative ; —I say he knew all this, for 
habit which you cannot break. If you ? it is known as well as that the sun 
don’t drink any, you know you ie shines. And yet, for a few paltry 
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cents, he sold him more rum! He § shielded by the bags of wool piled 
knew all this, and yet he helped to$ against the bulwarks, the crew 
sink him down lower than ever into } waited the captain’s orders. He kept 
the yawning gulf. He knew all this, } his eye upon the approaching vessel, 
yet he sold him more rum. Boys, } which, were they to cast off the hulk 
what do you think of that man? If } they were towing, they could not out- 
you have any doubts about the mat-?} sail; and after consulting with the 
ter, just go and ask your parents what ? officers and Mr. Roberts, told his men 
they think about itall. They will not? that they should wait the near ap- 
hesitate to tell you. If they do, ask? proach of the pirate, before firing a 
them what they should think about, shot. “ Then,” said he, “when they 


him, if their son were the victim. get near, we will uncover our arms, 
and use them to the best advantage.” 


3 saat Maurice moved around among the 
Maurice Wilkins, the Shet- crew, the bravest of whom felt that 
land Adventurer. the work of the next hour might make 
CHAPTER XVIII. widows and orphans of their wives and 
As the vessel, which all felt could be { children, and asked them not to forget 
none other than the dreaded pirate, } the murdered females that lay shroud- 
came nearer and nearer, its character § ed near them, nor the innocent blood 
and intention became plainly visible. {| which had been there shed, and which 
The rigging seemed calculated for ‘ cried loud to them now to be brave. 
speed, either in giving chase, or in} ~*A flash and smoke at this moment 
making escape. The deck was black 
with men. The glasses of the officers at the same breath the splinters from 
discovered a considerable number of a spar, and the flapping of a sail, 





rose from the pirate’s deck, and almost 


guns on board, which the crew ap-? showed where a ball had torn through 
peared busily arranging to bear upon } their top rigging. 
their vessel. Meantime, every prep-) ‘Let them fire!” said the captain. 
aration was made on board the “Cal-? Presently, several shots followed 
mar,” to resist their attempts to cap-? together. One ball lodged in the 
ture her. ship’s side; another was stopped by 
The captain gave his orders with? the bags of wool; and others flew 
perfect calmness. The guns, in the ? harmlessly over their heads. The pi- 
centre of the ship, were loaded heavily ? rate, finding no return, and seeing but 
with grape ; the pistols were belted to} few men on the “ Calmar’s” deck, 
every man ; the muskets were charged, } concluded the ship would fall an easy 
ready for use at the right moment, and, } prey, and withheld his fire until near- 











er. This was according to the cap- {among them. Their own guns now 


tain’s expectations. 
Maurice, on going below, found the 
men, taken from the dismasted vessel, 


intensely interested in what was going { lating in the hold. 


on. They lamented their own weak- 
ness; but Maurice told them perhaps 
they could sit at the gangway, and re- 
load the muskets, when discharged. 
This they would joyfully attempt do- 
ing. With his assistance, they were 
there soon seated, and boxes of car- 
tridges placed near them. 


MAURICE WILKINS, THE SHETLAND ADVENTURER. 





began to rake the sides and rigging of 
the “Calmar.” The pumps were 
tried, and water was found accumu- 
The captain 
begged Maurice to go down with the 
carpenter, and find, if possible, where a 
ball had entered the side of the ves- 
sel. 

“Qur other passenger,” said the 
first mate, “is already attending to 
that duty.” 

Maurice, however, went down, as 


While this was going on, the pirate { the danger might be imminent, and 


had come within a quarter of a mile. 
Still, their guns were silent, and all 
the men appeared to be on deck, cu- 
rious to know if any resistance were 
to be offered. 

“We could damage those fellows 
in sight there, sir,” said the mate. 

“Let them come nearer yet,” an- 
swered the captain. 

A murky cloud now spread over the 
sun, and the wind, suddenly changing, 
threw the “Calmar’s” sails almost 
aback. The pirate, however, with 
flag black and terrible, continued to 
come near. When within a hundred 
yards, the captain ordered the wool 
rolled away from before the guns ; 
and at the same instant the canvas 
was thrown off them, and two distinct 
channels cut through the crowd on the 
pirate’s deck, by their discharge. Be- 
fore the pirates had recovered from so 
sudden and unexpected a fire, a 





found a man he had not seen before 
on board the vessel, just forcing a 
tarred plug into a ball-hole, through 
which the water was fast entering the 
ship. Having assisted in securing the 
plug, he turned to hasten on deck, to 
be ready for further orders, when the 
man he had assisted said, with con- 
siderable agitation—“ The thought 
of those we love must sustain us in 
such an hour as this, Maurice Wil- 
kins.” Maurice turned to look upon 
him who had thus familiarly ad- 
dressed him. The dress, the patch, 
the voice, were those of the stranger 


met in the Iceland dall, and supposed 
lost in the crater of Mt. Hecla! 


It was no time to strip of that dis- 


guise, to discover who this could be 
who had so mysteriously attended 
him, and who had, he knew, been 
Mary’s voluntary messenger. 


Leaving him to watch the vessel’s 


second discharge made equal havoc > side, against which the balls were con- 
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stantly thundering, Maurice sprang on § had gained. The pirate stopped fir- 
deck to find the vessels within mus- ) ing, and he gave orders to his crew to 
ket-shot. The pirate seemed ill pro- } stop also. 
vided with fire-arms, and those of the Improving the first moment when 
“Calmar” were doing good service. 
The breastwork, timely erected, pro- 
tected the crew almost wholly from 
the enemy’s fire. 

“A few minutes longer, my brave 


he could leave his post, where he had 
fought valiantly, Mr. Roberts rushed 
to the captain, and grasping his hand, 
exclaimed, “ This is the last ship that 
scoundrel will ever assail! We have 
fellows,” said the captain, “and we ? strewed his deck with dead men, who 
will humble them!” Maurice noticed 
that the blood was dripping from the 


did not expect such a reception.” 

“Thank God! we need not ask 
captain’s arm, who never noticed the mercy from his hands,” replied the 
wound, but continued animating his 
men. Maurice begged him to allow 
him to remove his coat, and stanch 
the wound. 

After some minutes, during which 


} captain. 

The wounded men were removed 
below, and their wounds dressed. The 
pirates were seen to throw overboard 
from their deck those that had fallen. 

the guns had become hot from their } No funeral rite honored their remains. 
frequent discharge, the pirate, whose { Their souls, all stained with blood, 
sails had all been lowered, ceased } had gone to their final Judge, and 
firing, and appeared to be hauling off, 
as if despairing of victory. 
Although several of the “ Calmar’s” 
crew were severely wounded, and all 
saw this disposition on the part of 
their enemy with joy, yet so wicked 
had been the attack, that all were un- 
willing to have him escape. 
“Fire at the masts!” said the cap- 
tain. 
Not long after, the mainmast hav- 
ing been hit in several places, and 
many of the braces being cut, came 


their unholy hands sank without one 
prayer or blessing. 

While all on both ships were rest- 
ing from the battle, a new object ap- 
peared in the horizon, which more 
effectually decided the day. It wasa 
large ship, and soon the tiers of guns 
along the sides proved it none other 
than a man-of-war; perhaps the very 
one in pursuit of the pirate-ship, now 
unable to escape, or cope with so pow- 
erful a foe. 

It was a welcome, joyous sight, for 
the “ Calmar,” to see the proud vessel 
steadily draw near. But, to the pi- 
rates, none could have been more 
dreadful. They saw and felt their 


with a tremendous crash down across 
the deck. The pirate was crippled, 
and unable to move. 

The captain saw the advantage he 
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doom; and quickly, as if the spirit of ; whose death had been so deeply 
the ocean had rejected them from its ) avenged, to the waves, engaged their 
bosom, a thousand fragments filled the } attention. The crews of the two ves- 
air, with a crash, long, deep, and aw- } sels assembled on the broken deck of 
ful! the one where the bodies lay. While 
They had blown up their vessel! ) the frigate’s band played a slow and 
Amid the smoke which attended } solemn strain, Maurice, with some of 
the explosion, the whirling of the bod- ) the officers, brought the shrouded 
ies a hundred feet in the air, the deep } forms from the cabin above. 
agitation of the sea, repelled from the ! The Danish captain asked Mr. Rob- 
bursting ship, the falling of every- ; erts to offer a prayer. That excellent 
thing into one perfect ruin, rendered ) man complied; and as he prayed that 


Pia : 
the spectacle appalling ! friends, who were all unconscious of 


It was the end of Mr. Robert his affecting scene, and who supposed 
whale-ship — it was the dreadful ter- . 
mination of the pirate’s career! 

Each heart of those they would perhaps soon to return — might find 
gladly have made their victims,though {the arm of their Heavenly Father 
) 


those before them, now sleeping their 


} 


last sleep, were alive and active — 


deeply affected at sight of so tragic a {strong to sustain them, when the 
scene, was moved to a silent thanks- { mournful recital of their final agony 
giving. (should reach them,—the hearts of 
The English frigate had now come § strong men were touched, and many a 
near, and Mr. Roberts greeted the {tear showed how deeply they were 
captain, whom our readers will re- { moved. 
member his having met at Rekiavik.; He closed by asking Divine help 
The account of the fierce encounter { for each one, to make his life useful, 
with the pirates made him regret his § and save him from cursing mankind. 
late arrival. The story of the vowel, The bodies were now let slowly 
picked up the day before, filled all down by the side of the vessel. The 
with fierce indignation. blue water opened to receive them, 
“ They have only saved the King’s } and then closed over them forever! 
halters,” said the English captain,) The object for which the frigate 
“ by blowing up their vessel ; for every } sailed from Lerwick having been in a 
one would have been hanged.” {tragic manner attained, that vessel 
Several hours passed in restoring ) bore away, with the “Calmar,” the 
the “ Calmar’s ” deck to order. After ) next morning, for Shetland. The ar- 
this, the sad duty of committing the ) rival of the vessels, the third day af- 
silent remains of the poor females, ) terwards, filled the town with the 
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wildest excitement and consternation. 
The news flew, from house to house, 
that the frigate had returned with an- 
other vessel, towing what appeared 
the wreck of the pirate-ship. <A 
crowd had collected at the wharf 
when the vessels first threw off their 
fastenings. 


us. I know our country will not al. 
ways seem to him the native land it 
does to us, and perhaps to him now, 
The fact that he knows nothing of his 
birth or parentage, has given him an 
inquiring mind, eager to explore new 
scenes and places. How do we know, 
sir, but he cherishes a_half-felt 

It was earlier than Mary dared } thought, which lives by the prompt- 
hope for Maurice’s return. When, ( ings of nature, that he may yet see 
however, the news of the arrival at ( the pleasant home where he was first 
Lerwick reached her village, as it { cradled?” 
soon did, the ponies were quickly sad- “ This may all be true,” replied her 
dled, and many more besides Mary { father. “Still, 1 know the gold of 
hastened to the harbor. London will never draw him away 

“TI hope we shall get Maurice back { from us. Your interest in his welfare, 
by these ships,” said James Ross to § and deep affection for him, I feel that 
Mary, as he rode by. he repays with the whole strength of 

“I hope so, too,” replied the affec- $ his generous heart. But, see! As! 
tionate girl; “and I know you want live, he comes himself, while we are 
to see that lost, roguish brother of } speaking, to tell you my words are 
yours, who has gone where I can } true!” 

It was Maurice — flying from scenes 
of suffering, and danger, and death, 
to the welcome, open arms of his 
friends, ready to receive him with 
tokens of increased and long-contin- 
ued affection. 

We are about bringing the story of 
Maurice Wilkins, for the present, toa 

“I have great confidence in my? Close. We have written of but a 
brother’s affection for all of his Shet- ) short portion of his eventful and use- 
land friends,” said Mary, after some ? ful life, and are reminded, while 
minutes’ conversation; “but, father, ) viewing the length and incidents of 
you saw how interested Mr. Roberts ? his story, of how much one can see 
was in him, and don’t you fear he may and do. 
be tempted again longer away from 


guess, if you wont tell me.” 

“Maurice has not been gone a 
month yet, my daughter,” said Mr. 
Wilkins, as he came to Mary’s side, 
after James rode away. “Still I 
think we may hear from him — per- 
haps by the same not altogether un- 
known bearer of your letter.” 
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Sept. 1.—It was my turn, with 
to drive cattle to-day, and a 


Tom Tiger in California. 
LETTER VI. 
The Desert, Aug. 30, 1849. 

Dear Mr. Forrester, — For the 
last four days we have travelled about 
twenty-eight miles each day. The 
road is quite good, so that many ox 
teams keep up with our party, and 
have done so for three or four hundred 
miles. I don’t see why their way of 
travelling is not as good as ours, though 
it is bad enough, any way, along here. 
We do not travel a single mile with- 
out seeing more or less dead animals 
by the road-side. The destruction is 
beyond belief. The feed is very poor 
now; the soil clay, and the mountains 
full of iron ore. Without any man- 
ner of doubt, this has been a famous - 
place for volcanoes; the very rocks ; 


hard day’s work it has been. We did 
not catch up with our company until 
dark, having passed over one hundred 
wagons during the day. The coun- 
try here is full of wolves, and shortly 
after sunset they commence their con- 
cert of growling and barking, which 
is rarely ended until daylight again. 
They come up pretty close to our 
camp, and snarl and whine for hours 
together, unless frightened away. 
Three of them were shot by our 
watch, last night. Poor fellows! 
They live in the hardest kind of a 
country, and I cannot pity them for 
coveting a nice morsel, now and then! 
Sept. 2.— We reached St. Mary’s 
River early this morning, and found a 
great plenty of the best kind of feed 
for our cattle. We at once encamped, 
and shall remain here a whole day. 
The head-waters of this stream are 
quite clear, and very much unlike 
what we have been passing for a num- 
ber of days past. Wolves are as 
thick as huckleberries. They are 
equal in size to the largest dogs, and 
will weigh over one hundred pounds 
each. They are not very trouble- 
some, for bigger cowards never lived. 
Their music, however, is unpleasant 
and annoying. 

Sept. 5. — We have now been three 
days upon the St. Mary’s River. We 
met twenty wagons loaded with emi- 
{grants from Sutter’s Fort, some of 


themselves show abundant evidence 
of the fact, many of them appearing ; 
like huge cinders, porous and soft. ° 
Besides, we constantly see warm or 
hot springs, the waters of which are 
full of sulphurous particles, or colored 
with iron-rust, and totally undrinka- 
ble. But there are no signs of active 
volcanoes near us, and it is very like- 
ly that they have been slumbering inac- 
tive for ages and centuries past. 

We are now about forty miles from 
St. Mary’s River, where we expect to 
find a plenty of good forage for our 
half-starved cattle. They have the 
worst of it, Mr. Forrester, you may 
depend. We have hard labor, but a 
plenty of food. 
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whom had been there three or four 
years. They say the feed is poor 
enough ahead, in some places, and 
that gold is plenty in California, but 
provisions high. 

Sept. 7.—Our path to-day has 
been over barren sand-bluffs, through 
ravines, and rocky valleys. The feed 
is very poor again, hardly enough to 
sustain our weary animals. The 
weather is quite hot, and, the road 
exceedingly dusty. 

Sept. 11. — Our road continues dry 
and very dusty, and we find buta poor 
supply of grass. The St. Mary’s 
River is still a mere brook, with a few 
fish, trout, and so forthe We make 
about twenty-five miles each day; 
sometimes more, sometimes less, as 
occasion requires, or as we find a good 
stopping-place. 

Sept. 12.— The St. Mary’s River 
is extremely crooked, and forms al- 
most a constant succession of circular 
bends. It is fed by springs, and after 
traversing a considerable extent of 
country, loses itself again in the sand. 
It is not a rapid stream, but, on the 
contrary, some places seem to be near- 
ly stagnant. The shores are bold, cut 
perpendicular in the soil, and continu- 
ally caving in. 

Wolves, at night, are as plenty as 
need be, though we rarely see them 
by daylight. Crows and ravens are 
about the only large birds to be seen. 
I have noticed several kinds of hum- 
ming-birds since I left home, some no 


larger than a, humble-bee, others as 
large as a ground-bird. 

Sept. 14.— To-day I have seen a 
desert. Fora space of twenty miles, 
not a spire of grass or a drop of water 
of any kind did we pass. We tray- 
elled in all over thirty miles. Our 
animals suffer considerably from such 
a barren place. 

Sept. 15.— We left camp at five 
o’clock this morning, and commenced 
a long and tedious day’s journey over 
a country not much better than that 
passed over yesterday. Owing toa 
misunderstanding of the route, the 
distance between water and feed being 
greater than expected, we travelled 
this day over forty miles. And such 
a barren waste, I hope never to see 
again! ‘Those who have never lived 
out of New England cannot conceive 
half of the gloominess of this sink of 
St. Mary’s River. During this day, 
I counted over four hundred dead and 
dying cattle near our path — oxen, 
horses, and mules — and we left two 
from our own herd. All of our ani- 
mals are ina starving condition. Mine 
has not eaten for thirty-six hours, and 
during that time travelled seventy 
miles. Now consider that each mule 
carries from 150 to 200 pounds, and 
you can judge pretty nearly how they 
looked. At night, we reached a small 
ravine, where, by browsing the shrub- 
bery and grass, they all made a toler- 
able supper. You should have seen 
the poor fellows “ go into” it. They 
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exhibited as much joy as could any § doubt, there is mud and water in 
human being, at finding a decent feed- { abundance. We find the grass and 
ing-place, after such a terrible jaunt. / water here of the very best kind, and 


you may be sure our poor beasts make 
the most of the opportunity to get 
recruited. 

Sept. 20. — This morning we crossed 
the basin of Mud Lake, which is five 
lake-—a basin five rods long, and ? or six miles wide, and crossed over a 
three wide — with hot water boiling ) ridge of mountains through a deep 


/ 
Sept. 16.—We have passed ‘| 
up and running out of it. Ido ae The weather has been charm- 


many hot springs to-day, many of 
them so hot that I could not bear my 
hand in them. We arrived, in the 
afternoon, at the big hot or boiling 


mean that the water was boiling hot,?} ing, and our animals are evidently 
in the true sense of the expression, but} much improved by the good feed, 
I could not bear my hand in the lake, ? which we now find without difficulty. 
or pond. There is very little notice Sept. 21. — Travelled twenty miles 
taken of these great curiosities by the ) to-day, over a sandy plain, completely 
emigrants. The hurry and anxiety ) covered with sage ! and the only living 
of their journey causes them to pass ) thing I saw was the lizard, which 
along with hardly any notice whatev- ) now appear in such numbers as to ex- 
er. For my part, I like to look upon ) ceed calculation. They are about the 
such natural wonders, and think about } size of a well-known reptile in the 
Eastern States, called evets, and look 
some like them; but they run faster 
than anything of the kind that I ever 
saw. We passed several lakes of 
sandy mud, which we were obliged to 
of forage. There is very little change } go round, as the mud was not hard 
in the appearance of the country. Hot / enough to bear up our cattle. A part 


them. 
springs continue to be seen occa- of our company, on foot, passed over 


Sept. 18. — We have driven only 
about twenty miles during the last 
three days, on account of the condi- 
tion of our animals, and the scarcity 


sionally. Of course, we see no signs easily. 
of anybody living here. Sept. 24. This morning we com- 
Sept. 19. — Travelled twenty miles } menced climbing the Sierra Nevada 
to-day. We are encamped on the} Mountains. The distance from the 
borders of what is called the Mud ? base to their summits is about four 
Lake, though there appears to be very } miles, and just the steepest hills I ever 
little mud, and less lake. Probably climbed. It was not exactly perpen- 
the one who discovered and named it ? dicular, like the side of a house, but 
did so in the rainy season; when, no? so near it that it was anything but 
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pleasant toclimb upthem. We passed 
the summits about noon. Peaks, cov- 
ered with snow, were visible both 
north and south of us, but no snow 
very near. The air felt cold, howev- 
er, though the sun shone brightly, and 
there was no wind. We descended 
about two miles, when we came toa 
pretty lake surrounded with pine 
trees, where we saw swans, ducks, 
geese, and other water-birds, in great 
numbers. 

Sept. 26.— Our course is now due 
west, over a volcanic and very uneven 
country. To-day we struck a river, 
down which we are following. We 
do not yet know its name. We have 
had a shower to-day, the first rain- 
drops I have seen for two months. 

Oct. 1.— We get along now very 
easily. We are following down the 
stream before mentioned. The hills 
on each side are four or five hundred 
feet high, covered with pine trees. 
There are some arbor vite trees, 
which are at least five feet in diame- 
ter, extremely handsome. ‘The pines 
will average three or four feet. There 
is no underbrush, the annual or occa- 
sional fires keeping it clear. 

Oct. 6.— We travel about twenty 
miles a day, and there is no change in 
the appearance of the country. There 
is plenty of pine timber here. The 
soil resembles red coal ashes some- 
what, and is full of a kind of honey- 
comb stone, or lava, which, when 
broken, is of an ash color, 


Oct. 8.—In camp, on the head 
waters of Feather River. There is 
an abundance of fish in this stream, 
but they cannot easily be caught. 
Emigrants are flocking across the 
country in great numbers. We hear 
the most extravagant reports about the 
abundance of gold, but doubt them 
all. We shall soon see for ourselves, 

Oct. 11.— We struck across the 
country from Feather River, to-day, a 
westerly course, being unable to finda 
good path down that stream. It is 
very hilly, but water and grass are 
plenty. Deer are killed here in abun- 
dance, and a little ways from the main 
route they must be very thick. 

Oct. 13.—My horse was stolen 
last night. I am sorry to part with 
my old friend, but I don’t see how I 
can help it. 

Oct. 16.— We arrived to-day at 
the rancho of “Old Lawson,” a rich 
old fellow, who owns a piece of land 
here fifteen miles square. They are 
now laying out a city here on his 
“ patch,” as he calls it, at the junction 
of Deer Creek and the Sacramento. 
After a good dinner with the jolly old 
man, we started on again down the 
Sacramento. We saw many Indians, 
who appeared civil and very harmless, 
carrying no arms, that could be seen. 
One of our men shot a bear, just after 
leaving Lawson’s. 

Oct. 18.— Here we are in Califor- 
nia, at the mouth of Feather River. 
Our company has, like all other com- 
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panies arrived in this country, broken 
up, and gone off in small parties of 
three to six. Our party consists of 
Charley, myself, and three others ; 


to place the stops in their proper 
places, and then to fold, seal and di- 
rect it neatly, is an accomplishment 
of which any grown peyson may be 


but it may be more or less, by and by,} proud. I intend to give you some 


as we find or lose good company. 

In regard to my impressions of the 
country, I shall at present say noth- 
ing, but you shall hear from me by 
and by. It isa queer place, and no 
mistake. It does not look much like 
M——, in the good old common- 
wealth. 

Yours affectionately, 
Tom TicEr. 


Chat with Readers and Cor- 
respondents. 


UCKILY there is a 
bit of space left, this 
month, and I do not 
know how I can use 
it better than de- 
voting it 
to my nu- 

merous 
| eee correspon- 
dents. Their number is as great as 
ever; scarcely a mail arrives with- 
out more or less of their acceptable 
documents. I am _ pleased to receive 
those letters from my young friends ; 
not only because it is a gratification to 
myself, but because I know that you 
are learning to write letters, which, of 
itself, is really a difficult task. To 
write a letter with neatness and ele- 
gance, to spell all the words correctly, 


lessons about writing letters, pres- 
ently. 

Contrary to my expectations, I have 
received two correct answers to the 
GARDEN PUzzLES in the May number. 
I have delayed inserting the answer, 
hoping there might be more; but no 
others have been received. N.K.B., 
of Hyannis, Mass.,and---- - —- 


— --- of Kingston, Mass., have given 
the correct solution, which will be 
found below. If they studied it out 
fairly and without help, they may both 
consider themselves entitled to consid- 
erable credit. 


The ground is divided, 

The tenants at work, 
And he ’Il profit most 

Who does not labor shirk. 
So let them toil on 

Till cabbages rise, 

And carrots and turnips, 
To gladden their eyes. 
Gooseberries and currants, 

And raspberries too, 
Shall amply repay 
The work they may do! 
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The answer to the card puzzle will ¢ I trust I am always grateful for life, but 
be found below. I have received a ) at this season it seems more than ever a 
great many solutions to this, all sub- 2 blessing. There is ‘such a richness in 


stantially correct. everything. The very air, high up and 
wide, all scented with the richest per- 


fume,—the sparkling of dew at early 
morn,—the lingering twilight, so soft 
and soothing that our spirits are refreshed 
from the fatigue the day’s duties may 
have occasioned ! 

I suppose you have heard, Mr. Forres- 
ter, of the hermit there was in this town 
some few years ago. He lived in another 
part of the town, near a beautiful pond. 


; He was always a very good man, and had 
The answer to the enigma by A. ee Bea 
an excellent education. But, sir, in this 


C. R. is Missovrr Territory. It is§ a4 place bis chose to live. He had a 
hardly a fair puzzle, inasmuch as $ jittJe patch where the sun could get down 
there is now no such territory; yet $ to the earth, and there he put in seeds. | 
our readers seem to have understood { always heard he was greatly given to 
it very well. The remarks of C. N. § raising white beans! Don’t you think, 


Y. are very appropriate. I was sorry 2 Mr. Forrester, that he lived there alone ; 
he did not answer the garden puzzle. for the woodchucks, and rabbits, and squir- 


He is in the first class. I shall al- rels, soon were found possessed of the 
be clad to hear fr a hii freest manners, and would come right in. 
ways e gz a o hea Oo . 


‘ fol without so much as ‘‘ How d’ ye do,” and 
A few days since, I received the fol- see him bake his meal and water, or boil 


lowing letter from an old and valued $ pis peans! At such times, he never added 

friend. The flowers of the field do $ flesh to his vegetable meals, — perhaps 

not shed their fragrance unnoticed by } every day was a Friday, — but restored 

him. his guests, when desirable, to their own 
Concorp, June, 1850. more particular domain. 

Dear Mr. Forrester, — Birds, bees, I have got a story to tell you, Mr. For- 
buds, and blossoms; waving clover and ? rester, long enough for another letter. So 
swelling grain! Sir, what a month is I will only add that I am one of your 
this June! If I read of this month in ) many readers. Wii. 
winter, it may be entertaining ; but now, 
I want no other leaves than those of the 
beautiful green trees, nor fairer pictures 
than those that everywhere meet the eye given in the nextnumber. Till then, 
open for them. good-by. 





But I must close. I have another 
neat puzzle preparing, which will be 
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Ignorant Valley, or the Early History of Can’t and Try. 


BY MRS. MAXWELL. 


Our young readers have read vari- ) world was theirs, —that the glorious 
ous discourses on the doings of two}sun shining down upon them, was 
boys known to the writer as Can’t} merely a middle mark for the day, 
and Try. Iam about to give you the Sand the stars,—the softly beaming 
history of the great-grandfathers of stars, of which they could see but 
these two curious urchins. Can’tand { few, were but silver spangles upon 
Try has always been the family name ( the robe of night. * Day to many parts 
from generation to generation. These § of the world, was night to the inhab- 
grandfathers, when little boys, lived in ( itants of Ignorant Valley. The sun 
a low, damp swamp, hemmed in by { was long in climbing to the tops of 
high mountains, and known as “ Igno- | those mountains, and the mists ever 
rant Valley.” The inhabitants of this? rolling from their hoary peaks ob- 
valley were numerous, but differed but) scure often the scanty rays intended 
for the goats and their companions. 
Thus we see that but little light came 
to them from above, and this from an 
obvious reason, — they were far from 


little from the goats upon the moun- 

tain sides, Walled in by the high 

mountains, and covered over by the 

blue sky, they thought that all the 
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the source of light;— far, very far 
from the sun. Ignorant Valley will 
not be found upon any map either of 
the eastern or western hemisphere. 


It is somewhere on the great continent ) 


of Desert Gloom, once explored by the 


poet Pollok. He says that this conti- } 


nent lies just beyond the edge of dark- 
ness, and extends far away to a wall 


of fiery adamant. Of this wall, and ? 


of what lies beyond, we are not curious 


to know. We would have said noth- ’ 
ing about it, only that most readers ° 


like to have the local situation of 


places, at least, if not their boundaries. ? 
Near toa muddy stream that flowed 


from the mountain, and sluggishly 
wound its way through the valley, 
was the cell of a hermit, whose name 
was Discust. Of him, the inhabitants 


knew but little. Children were the 


only beings upon whom the old man 
ever smiled, and even their society 
could not long be endured. The two 
boys, however, whose names we have 
already mentioned, were great favor- 
ites with the hermit. When the sun 
would rise, and his warm beams 
struggle a while with the mists of the | 
valley, the old man would take his 
staff and totter to the sullen pool 
where the children went to play. 
Sometimes he would kindle a fire of 
fagots, and invite them to his cell in 
the rock. Can’t and Try loved to: 
talk with the hermit, but the other 
inhabitants of the valley feared him ? 
greatly. He had not always lived 


there. All the world of which they 
knew anything was on that side the 
) mountain. All that they knew of the 
hermit was, that he came down one 
morning in the mist. Nobody asked 


? 
" 
} 
? 
¢ 
\ 
f 
? 
§ from whence he came; which fact set- 
) tles, beyond a doubt, that Ignorant 
) Valley belongs not to “ Yankee land.” 
) We have before said that the hermit 
5 liked Can’t and Try, and it was a sin- 
) gular fact that the boys seldom agreed 
except they were in his company. 
Try was famous for what he could 
do. Can’t could plan, but as for do- 


ing, it was quite another thing. Try 


was a keen-eyed boy, strong as a 


oS 


giant; and often did the hermit won- 
der how he lived in a place like that, 
and more and more did he feel assured 
that Ignorant Valley would not keep 
him long. 
§ The hermit said nothing of ths 
world, leaving the boys to believe, as 
they had been taught, that all the 
world was merely the valley, and the 
mountains surrounding it. Yet he 
talked to them of other worlds;— 
worlds far away in the deep blue sty. 
Talked until the boys wondered, and 
) began to think. Try knew that Can‘ 
> was a famous dreamer; so he said t0 

him one day, “Can’t, my lazy frient, 
> did you ever dream of a bright gree" 
’ land beyond these mountains ?” “Of 

’ ten, often,” was the reply, and Can't 
laid down upon the brink of the pool, 

and looked towards the distant sky. 
’ « Often, often,” said the boy, lying 
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upon his back, and kicking the top of ) “Softly, softly,” whispered the old 
a stinted tree with his heels; ‘‘ often, ) man, pointing to the wreath, the flow- 
sleeping and waking, have I thought | 5 Ore, and the gray stone; “these all 
of what might be beyond these moun- | have a voice. Whoever would hear 


VN 


tains, but I shall never know.” “ Never ? them speak, must be silent. The 
know!” said Try ; “do you Jelieve ?” ) boys listened, but heard nothing save 
“Yes,” said Can’t; “but I may not? the sullen dripping of water-drops 
know!” “Whosays that you may not ? from the roof of the cell, and the pert 
know?” roared Try. ‘“ Who, but the crackling of the burning fagots. 
sluggard spirit that is in you, boy?” ; “ They speak no more,” said the her- 
and Try stamped his foot upon the mit, sadly; “they will not reveal 
ground, and looked with an eagle’s ! themselves, save to the heart that re- 

ceives their sting. If they would 





eye towards the mountain peak, They { 
heard a deep g oroan, and the hermit ? » speak, my boys, all would be well. 
stood by the pool. “Tell us,” said ? My words will only fire ambition, and 
Try, springing to his side, and seiz- hasten you to its tomb. This flower 
(and here the hermit took up a with- 
ered rose) is dead now; not so its 
thorn. This flower is Hope. It grew 


in a garden beyond the mountains, 


ing a corner of his robe, “ tell us of 
the land beyond the mountains! ” 
“ Since it must be so,” replied the 


old man, turning gloomily away, 
“come to my cell to-night.” The } and borrowed its name from a fade- 
goats had scarcely left the mountains, » less flower that blooms on a verdant 
ere the boys stood by the hermit’s cell } ’ shore beyond the stars. I struggled 
in the cleft of the rock. “Come in,” ‘ for this flower, boys; not the fadeless 
said the old man, as he piled the fire r one, but this poor mockery. I gained 
with fagots, and drew up a rude bench it, pressed it to my heart. It died, 
on which he bade them sit. Upon } leaving a sting behind. And so of 
the table lay a withered wreath, beau- Joy,” continued the hermit, as he 
tiful even in decay. Many flowers ) tremblingly raised another flower, 
were there too, but all seared as by ; beautiful even in death; “ more eager 
the simoon’s blast. Beside the wreath ; my struggle for this ; more bitter, more 
lay a simple gray stone, rough in its ; > lasting, is its sting; and thus in the 
withered leaves so plentifully scattered 
) here, my boys, you see the end of 
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exterior, rayless, and, to the eyes of 
the boys, without value. “Chil- 
dren,” said the hermit, “would you ; life’s struggle, in the land you are so 
know of the world beyond the moun- } eager to explore. Be content, then, 
tains?” «Tell us, tell us!” they both } and know that ‘ignorance is bliss. ’ 

“We see not the end,” replied Can't, 


Ve Ee 


exclaimed, leaning eagerly forward. » 
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glancing with curious eye upon the § mit, sternly, “ it would be of still less 
wreath, whose flowers had drooped so } value to you — worthless as the stone 
gracefully in decay that they appeared ) upon this damp earth floor. This isa 
too life-like for the tomb. ‘ Ah, } treasure to none but those who under. 
truly,” replied the hermit ; “ time was ) stand its worth ; a talisman but to those 
when the wealth of worlds were noth- ? who know its power; a prize not to 
ing tothis. It was a prize that prom- ? be won, save by those who strive. It 
ised immortality, and gave but a? cannot be transferred from the wise to 
name. It is a crown of earth’s lau-? the ignorant; from the diligent to the 
rels, my boys. It withered at my} slothful. The path by which it was 
touch, and hung drooping upon my { gained is open to all.” And as the old 
fevered brow. The old man thrust {man spake thus, the fire of youth 
the wreath aside, and covered his face } kindled in his eye, he walked the cell 
with his blue, shrivelled hands. “ But with an elastic step, and talked elo- 
please tell us of the stone,” said Try. } quently of departed years. “My 
The hermit looked slowly up, and rev- } father,” said Try, approaching the 
erently took the stone in his hand. } hermit with a reverential air, “why 
“The only thing of worth,” said he, should a treasure like thine be doomed 
“that earth has ever given, and yet ; to a burial in the valley of Ignorance? 
the only thing that has been reck- $ Retrace thy steps; go with us to the 
lessly thrown away. The name of } land beyond the mountains. The 
this stone is Knowledge; a talisman ) strength of our youth shall be shared 
that can open the way to every earthly } with thee, if wisdom like thine will 
good, — if good there be, — and more ! become our guide.” The hermit 
| 
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than this, if rightly used, can obtain ? mused :—‘ Enough of life,” said he to 
for us a passport to that verdant, but ? himself, “may be left to choose the 
distant shore, where the flowers are ? path which should have been my ear- 
fadeless and without a thorn. But I? liest choice; and, were it otherwise, 
counted this treasure as_ nothing; ? if I am doomed to die upon the moun- 
days and nights were wasted in be- {tain side, it will be pleasant to die 
wailing my withered flowers; hating { near the sun.” “TI will go with you,” 
said he, clasping Try in his arms. 
“We will not tarry. To-morrow’s sun 
shall shine on us long ere it reaches 
this cave of the valley. We can go up 
as well as come down in the mist.” 
And the old man smiled gayly, and 


seemed far less wrinkled and old. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


the world for its dross, I spurned its 
gold, and so plunged myself into this 
horrible valley, to live with the igno- 
rant, and die as the fool dieth.” 
“ Since the stone is without value to 
you,” said Can’t, “ why not bestow it 
upon us?” “Boy!” replied the her- 
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Love and the Partition Wall. 

Mrs. Betxnar heard a great noise 
in the lane alongside the garden. She 
was nervous, O, very!—and it was 
terrible to hear a truckman giving 
his poor horse orders so contradictory. 
Now, the command was given to 
“gee up; ” but no sooner had the ani- 
mal gee’d up, than he was loudly or- 
dered, — and sometimes with an oath, 
—to “whoa.” Mrs. B. lifted the 
heavy fringe of her bow window cur- 
tain, and, with an indignant exclama- 
tion, awoke her husband, who, uncon- 
scious of this “ wild commotion,” was 
quietly sleeping upon a sofa. 

“What is the matter?” exclaimed 
the drowsy man, starting to his feet. 
“Matter!” replied his spouse. “ Don’t 
pretend ignorance, Mr. Belknap! You 
almost took a Bible oath that if I 
would let you go to sleep, you would 
have that old house torn down. And 
yet you knew that another family was 
going there, another set of vulgar eyes 
to stare at our windows, and another 
set of plebeian noses to snuff the per- 
fume of our flowers; and that house! 
nobody looks from our window with- 
out seeing the vile old thing squatting 
there just as the toad squatted at the 
gates of Paradise!” 

“It was not a toad, but a serpent, 
my dear,” yawned Mr. Belknap. 
“Toad or serpent,” retorted the lady, 
“it is nothing to that scowling ruin. 
I never look at it without thinking of 
death ; for what a host have died there! 
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‘ Old Mrs. Barlow and her three daugh- 
ters, Mary Stile, the seamstress, poor 
Parker and his four children, and 

mercy knows how many more! They 
go out the narrow lane with less noise 
than they come in; so there is some 

comfort in seeing them go.” 

Mr. B. was silent; for, though an 
easy, he was occasionally a thought- 
ful, man; and now a train of sad 
thoughts forced a passage into his 
sleepy head. “So it is,” said Mr. B. 
to himself. “It is a comfort to see 
the poor creatures, who have lived so 
wearily, and to whom the world has 
dealt so many harsh blows, to see 
them at last carried gently to sleep 
where the rain falls upon springing 
grass, and the sun shines upon open- 

? ing flowers. They must be more than 

half dead before they go there to live 
behind that wall, and even there to be 
grudged the sight and scent of what 
grows for the fortunate and happy.” 
These were not comfortable thoughts ; 
but the rich man comforted himself, 
that he had never distressed those 

‘ poor tenants for rent, and again com- 
posed himself for a nap. 

In the mean time, Mrs. Belknap, as 

2 Was her wont, talked on. “If some 
good creature would burn that house 
by accident ; —I will do it myself. In 
my opinion, it is presuming upon the 
gifts of Providence to allow every 
mean creature to look upon what is 
lovely and genteel. There are those 
large trees at the further end of the 
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garden, casting their delightful shade Belknap had left the room, and now, 
upon the wrong side of the wall, and } in the solitude of her own chamber, 
the flowers and green vines creep un- was trying to decide upon some 
der the wall on purpose to cling lov- ; means whereby she might pay her 
ingly to that old house and bloom ? husband for this insolence. 

upon its black portico.” Mr. Belknap Crying had long since been “ used 
drew a heavy breath, and opened his up;” so had scolding; this was with- 
eyes; then he sat upright. After a ( out effect, save when he was going to 
long gape, accompanied by a “ho? sleep; pouting was stale, and no won- 
hum,” he said, “ My dear, best Mrs. ? der that the lady was in a dilemma. 
Belknap, you know that on the never- ¢ At last a happy thought crossed her 
to-be-forgotten morning of our mar- ( brain, and she laughed outright. “ He 
riage, just as we were taking a ‘long- ( keeps that old black house there just 
ing, lingering look’ at Wolfsborough, | to remind me of the hole of the pit 
— when your aunt Kezzy had taken { whence I was digged ;” and Mrs. B. 
off the clean cap which was starched § looked daggers from her window. 
for the wedding, and your mother had } « But he is going away for a time, and 


gone back to her churning, — when $ I know what I will do.” 
It was getting towards night, so 


/ 


PS 





——o 


your father was leaning upon his hoe- 
handle to see how my new horse would ) thought little Daisy ; for it was dark, 
‘go it,’ and your brother Josh was} very dark, in the old house in the 
sprouting the potatoes ; —it was then } rear. She wondered why her mother 


. } . ‘ 
that your sister Sally tucked a paper ) did not say, “ Leave your seam until 
* ) » 
) 


" 


of flower seeds into my wedding coat ) morning, my darling,” for she knew 
pocket. These flower seeds, before ) how dearly her mother had valued her 
our honeymoon began to wane, were ) beautiful eyes. Poor child! a time 
placed in the ground, that they might had come when radiant eyes, bloom- 
spring up and bloom, a sweet remem- ? ing cheeks, yes! health and life itself, 
brance of home ; — but, alas for early } must be jeopardized for a morsel of 
associations! no sooner had they) bread. The fair little child looked 
sprung up, than their plebeian taste ) inquiringly towards her mother, and 
began to appear. ‘They wandered the mother replied to that sad, earnest 
about for a time in search of bean- look, “I know that you are weary, 
poles and squash-vines ; but, foiled in ? dearest, but” —no, thought she, | 
their search, crept meanly under the ? cannot tell her why I have become 
walls, and lodged upon the old house ? unreasonable in taxing her childhood’s 
in the rear.” Before this pathetic ? strength. I cannot tell her of the 
speech was fairly concluded, Mrs. } meagre wages received for our heart- 
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consuming toil. Of our rent for this } Guess they ‘d rather give us their 
dreary place, and of the thousand § shade than their fruit.” 

other things which J can cast upon “My little daughter is out of hu- 
the widow’s God, but which would be § mor, to-day,” replied the mother. 
a burden too grievous for her tender } “ We must remember that God owns 
faith. The mother continued, with § the trees and the flowers; and if he 
half-averted face, but in a cheerful § pleases to give us the shade of one 
tone, “It is not so nearly night, ) and the perfume of the other, we 
Daisy, as it seems.” “I know,” re- should be very grateful. We must 
plied the child, “that it is very dark 2 try to be content with our lot, Daisy, 
here. A very little streak of sun- ) for contentment will bring light to our 


The little girl was silent for some 
time, while her fairy fingers busily 
plied the needle. At last the long 
seam was finished and laid upon her 
mother’s knee. “If it please God,” 
said she, “I would like to swap some 
of this shade for a playmate. I 
would n’t mind being so tired with 
sewing, mamma, if I had somebody to 
play with me when my task is done.” 

‘Go out into the yard, Daisy,” said 
the mother. “It will make you feel 
better, dear; and I will get the sup- 
per now.” 

The child obeyed, but not with the 


plays bo-peep behind that tall chim- 
ney, and then it is gone. Don’t you 
think, mamma, that the people who 
live in that great house must be very 
happy? It is such a big, handsome 
house! But it seems to me, ma, that 
if] was ever so big and pretty, I 
should n’t want to stand in folks’ light 
so. I almost wish that we could go 
back where we used to live. It was 
green and flowery there, if it wasn’t 
so genteel as the city.” 

“Why, my dear,” said the mother, 
“it is green and flowery here. Few 
poor people look upon trees and flow- 
ers as we do.” “But they are not bounding gladness of childhood. She 
our own,” persisted Daisy ; “it is true § moved languidly towards the door, 
that the jessamine comes over the { and, sitting down upon the humble 

| stone, began to think again. It is a 


wall, and it is very kind of it to do so; ; ; 
but then I don’t think much of those } sad thing for young heads’ to think 


marigolds and sunflowers which have {weary thoughts! The mother, too, 
come under, ma; they look impudent. thought sadly as she gathered her 


I smell the roses on the other side, but ) 8°@ty meal upon the small table. It 


they are not ours; and as for the } ¥@S painful to — Patna a oa 
she thirsted for the 


trees, they make it shady enough, 2? °° changed. 


shine comes to us at noon, but it dwelling.” 
¢ 
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gushing melody of the merry voice as } “ bo-peep” from behind the tall chim. 
it came to her in other days. Could ? ) ney, that garden wall was topped 
it be? she listened—yes, it was a? nearly to the topmost branch of the 
peal of laughter, and from Daisy, too! loftiest tree. 
She approached the low window, and{  “ They have taken ai? the sunshine 
to her surprise saw a beautiful boy, { from you now, dear mother, and the 
seated upon the garden wall, shower- little boy from me!” sobbed Daisy, in 
ing flowers upon the little girl, whose }an agony of grief; “can we live 
nimble fingers were weaving them now?” “O, yes,” replied the mother, 
into blushing wreaths. The fair boy faintly ; “they cannot take our God 
leaned earnestly over the wall, and ) from us, my child, though they rob 
watched the pretty work, talking and us of his sunshine.” Yet she said 
laughing with Daisy, who responded } fearfully to herself, — “ What shall I 
to him with all the fervent faith of ‘do? Without the means to remove, 
happy childhood. I must live and die in this living 
Little Daisy’s voice was now no) tomb. Nothing can be done. When 
longer low and sad; for morning and Shave the poor ever obtained redress 
evening the fair boy was upon the ) for wrongs inflicted by the rich? | 
garden wall, and they played fancifal } have zo one to undertake my cause!” 
things. Sometimes he was a giant } }No one? Poor widow! Dost know 
living in his castle high up in the air, ‘ that thy Maker is thy husband? Yes, 
while she was a fairy no bigger than thy complaint is offered to him, and 
a humming-bee, but having the magic he tells thee of weapons suited to thy 
power of bringing him down. Some- > weak arm—not carnal, but mighty 
times he was the king’s son, and she ? through him to pulling down stronger 
the beautiful Cinderella presented by } holds than the one in which thy proud 
her sisters-in-law. When the slipper neighbor has intrenched herself. This 
was seen to fit, they became king and secret, poor widow, withheld from the 





queen;— while the marigolds were ) wise and prudent, is revealed to thee. 
changed to “ maids of honor,” andthe? The heavy curtains were drawn 
sunflowers to pages, and grooms, and } ’ closely over the bay window, for 
plumed knights. Mrs. Belknap was sick. Long weary 


But, alas for human life! Kings } days and sleepless nights had come to 
and queens are not exempt from } the rich woman; yet, save her little 
chance and change. Early one morn- § boy, she was alone. There were those 
ing, the heavy sound of the hammer } who came at her call, and with the cold 
was heard upon the garden wall, and obedience of hirelings, performed what 
before the sun could play its hasty was required of them. How, then, 
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was she alone? Ah! Mrs. Belknap} mother was straining her eyes to 
was thinking of other days,—of a} catch the last glimpse of daylight. 
home exceedingly homely, but far The little boy placed his ruby lips 
away, where she had been loved, and } against a small crevice in the wall: 
cared for,—not for gold,—for, in { “Do, dear Daisy’s mother, please let 
those happy days, silver and gold had } her go, for my mamma is very sick and 
it will comfort her to see Daisy.” 
Fevered with pain and wakeful-} Thus importuned, the widow could 
ness, lay the poor rich woman, and / not resist. With as little noise as 
discoursed sadly to herself: — “It is possible, the child opened the front 
more than a month, and yet he does ? door, and admitted Daisy with her 
not return. Money I have in abun-?’ white kitty. Then they proceeded 
dance ; but it cannot procure dove. QO)? softly up the stair-case, opened the 
that it could! how readily would I ? door, and crept to the bedside, where, 
give all my substance for such a? starting in an uneasy slumber, lay 
treasure!” God pity thee, poor wo-? Mrs. Belknap. The little boy held 
man, and in mercy prolong thy season Daisy’s hand in one of his, while, with 
of pain, for it is working a great) the other, he smoothed the hair from 
cure for thee: a cure no less than? his mother’s forehead. The sick 
that of health to the soul! woman smiled faintly, and opened her 
One evening, as little Daisy sat) eyes. They met the dark, earnest 
mournfully beside the garden wall, ‘ones of her little son, and then fell, 
trying to play over again, in imagina- ) with surprise, upon the blue ones, 
tion, what she had so often played ) which rested timidly upon the white 
with the little boy, she heard a low} kitten. “ What child have you here, 
sobbing on the other side. ‘Is that Augustus?” inquired Mrs. Belknap, 





she none. 
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you, dear little boy ?” said she. “Tell | looking narrowly upon the neat but 
Daisy what you are crying for.” { humbledress. “It is Daisy, ma, dear 
“My mother is sick,” replied the } little Daisy. I do love her so, and 
child. “Father is gone away, and } She will love you.” “Yes,” replied 
they won’t let me go in and see my } Daisy, “I do love you,” and she cast 
mother.” “I would go,” said Daisy ; } @ Sunny glance towards the bed. Mrs. 
Belknap felt strangely, — 


‘©°T was like the sounds she used to hear, 
In old and happier years.” 


own mothers.” “Will you come 
round to the gate and go with me?” 
asked he. ‘May I go, mamma?” 
inquired the little girl, turning to- 
wards the low window where the 


“little boys have a right to see their ) 


“ Why do you love me, my pretty 
child?” inquired she, while some- 
thing like the soft tears of better days 
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came to her eyes. “I love you,” re- { Day after day she watched for night. 
plied Daisy, “because you are the } fall, and felt her heart grow warm at 
little boy’s mother.” The sick wo- } the sound of tiny feet upon the stairs; 
man closed her eyes, and said to her- ) and when, with the rich melody of a 
self, —“I see that my little boy is one, § sweet natural voice, little Daisy would 
and perhaps the only link binding me } sing the old-fashioned but plaintive 
to the peace and purity of other days. ) tunes she had heard in other days, 
For six years I have loved nothing in) Mrs. Belknap would be moved to 
the universe but him. This love, 5 tears, and inwardly rejoice that she 
though warmly returned, cannot fill ) had not forgotten to weep. “What 
my heart's void; but now another } if you were to come and be my own 
comes, and loves me for his sake. I) little girl?” said she, one evening, as 
will not chide him, though this is a ? Daisy was putting on her little bonnet 
poor child. Poor! I lost dove when 1} togoaway. “ Will you? will you?” 
lost poverty. Who knows but it may ? shouted Augustus. Daisy was silent; 
return to me through the same chan- ’ but a tear gathered in her soft blue 
nel?” It was a comforting thought; eye. “I will buy you handsome 
and Mrs. Belknap smiled tenderly } clothes,” said Mrs. Belknap. “ You 
upon the three. Thus encouraged, } shall go to school with Augustus, and 
they nestled near. be his little sister.” “She is more 
“ Peggy is very cross,” said Augus- } than my sister now,” replied Augus- 
tus; “ Sally is rough, and Milly awk- tus; “she is my queen.” “I would n't 
ward ; I will do all I can for you, dear ‘ leave my dear mamma to be a real 
mamma, and Daisy will be your queen,” said Daisy. ‘“ She would die 
nurse.” “That I will,” responded } without me, in that dark place.” 
Daisy. “I can bathe away the head-{ «Js your mother very poor?” asked 
ache, and sing away the heart-ache. } Mrs. Belknap. “No,” was the reply ; 
Mother says so.” The white kitty § «she says that she shall not call her- 
shut her eyes and purred softly, as if $ self very poor while she has me. But, 
resigned to any arrangement that) since they took away our sunshine, it 
might be made. seems to me that we are dreadful 
“ Will you come every day ?” asked poor. But mother says, ‘ No; love is 
Mrs. Belknap. “Yes,” replied the } better than sunshine,’ and he is on 
child, “every day when my work is } our side of the wall.” Mrs. Belknap 
done.” Life became less weary to the } fel] back upon her pillow, and closed 
sick woman now; love began to flow ) her eyes. She had not before sus- 
out from its pent-up channel, and to} pected that the beautiful child be- 
follow one little child not her own. longed to the old black house in the 
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rear. Mr. Belknap returned home, 
and very courteously regretted his 
wife’s illness. ‘One request of you, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Belknap, and she 
pointed towards the garden. —“ Dare 
say,” thought the husband, “ she will 
struggle with her latest breath to have 
her own way.” “ Will you take down 
the wall; every plank, my dear, and 
let the black house into the garden ?” 
Mr. Belknap could not believe his 
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own ears. “I am in earnest,” said 
the lady. ‘Love is on the other side 
of that wall; I would have him come 
through.” “It shall be done,” said 
Mr. Belknap. 

* * The night after Augustus 
and Daisy were married, Mrs. Bel- 
knap was sitting between her husband 
and the widow. Taking a hand of 
each, she said, ‘Love is better than 
Partition Walls.” 






“The world’s a sea; my flesh, a ship that’s ? My will’s the inconstant pilot, that commands 


manned 

With laboring thoughts, and steered by reason’s 
hand ; 

My heart’s the seaman’s cord, whereby she 
sails ; 

My loose affections are the greater sails ; 

The top-sail is my fancy, and the gusts 

That fill these flowing sheets are worldly lusts. 


The staggering keel. * * * 

My seas are stormy, and my ship doth leak ; 
My sailors rude, my steersman faint and weak ; 
My canvas torn, it flaps from side to side ; 

My cable ’s cracked, my anchor’s slightly tied; 
My pilot’s crazed, my shipwreck sands are 


cloaked, 


My bucket ’s broken, and my pump is choked ; 
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My calm’s deceitful, and my gulf too near, ion as he retired to rest. “I never 

My wares are slubbered, and my fare ’s toodear; ¢ saw anything so grand at home,” said 

My plummet’s light, it cannot sink nor sound, § ihiass dh miied 4 

But God forbid the spirit should be drowned.” | obert; an e waited until the sun 
' was gone, and the clouds and the 

Tues were the lines repeated to “_ 

cher: be avnedencthes task 0b ts ee ? waters wore the same leaden hue; 

oO ; s : l¢ ( e ° ° 

ys J ? then he crept to his curious bed, which 


leaving home. “ Keep thy heart, my ? 
t the cab y 
poor little boy,” said the old lady, swung against the cabin wall, and 


“and all will be well.” Robert had 


sickness to Robert, reminding him of 
aine is heart’s desire. He was?,. - 
gained h his stable little bedroom at home, 


ow a sailor, and not until he had ? : 
: ? never rocked by the rudest wind that 


been seven days at sea did the happy ¢ 

' ”  blowed. 
boy awake to the fact that he was ‘ 
going far, very far from his friends, 
and the home he had so little prized. 
Robert looked mournfully back over 


the broad rolling ocean, when nothing 


with every swing brought a strange 





“Tt seems to me,” said the 
little boy to himself, “ that sailors live 
much nearer the other world than do 


~~ 


Pe 


people upon the land. This light- 
house, floating upon the rough sea, I 
‘am sure is not a place where people 
but the green waves rose one above ‘ I ; i 
should expect to live. It is a great 


another, and retiring, mingled their -— 
ae : 5 Would ie b wonder to me that every sailor is not 
white foam together. ould it have? drowned.” So thought Robert, for 


he had not yet learned the great 


power and capacity of a ship in tri- 
umphing over a boisterous sea. 





~ 





afforded Robert pleasure to have seen, 
though far away in the distance, his 
uncle’s snug farm-house upon its own 
green hill-side? Certainly it would. 
The poor boy wondered now how he 
had ever thought that comfortable ) 
house, sitting so cozily among the ? 


LOL le 


THE GALE. 


It cannot be said that Robert had lost 
any of his uneasy spirit by going to 


( 
apple trees, any other than the at 
pleasant sight in the world. All these sea. How should he? Everything 
( 


things came up in Robert’s remem-? about him was uneasy. The helm 


/ 


\ 


brance, and he began to doubt whether, ( swung here and there, the sails flap- 
after all, he should be happier at sea ped in the wind, everything was in 
than at home patiently “hoeing his ? motion; and it must be confessed that 
row.” Such were his thoughts one ’ Robert, in looking back upon his quiet 
night as the sun was going down into home where even the cat was not 
the sea. The clouds had put on a ? allowed to stir during the night-time, 
beautiful dress of purple and gold, and ) wondered that he had gained the 


had gathered around the monarch of } name of “ Robert, the restless boy.” 


day, making for him a glorious pavil- { It was near the close of a bright day 
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that Robert looked anxiously upon the to Robert. No sail was seen, nothing 
sky, and saw that its appearance had to break the unvaried scene of sea 
greatly changed. He saw that the and sky, not even a cloud to whisper 
sails were furled, and the loftiest spars ? of “land ahead ;” but near the close 
taken down. But the sailors, who of one of those long, dull days, a little 
were all very busy, declined answer- bird was seen whirling in broad circles 
ing any questions ; they only advised around the ship. The poor thing had 
him to go below, and stow himself been driven out to sea in a storm, and 
away. ‘This the poor boy was glad ( was not able to find its way back. It 
to do, for the night came on with such ? seemed very timid, but quite too much 
terrific gloom, that he was afraid to > exhausted to keep its wing. Robert 
remain upon deck. Once, however, | was delighted to see the little inno- 
after the gale had fairly set in, he {cent at last throw itself upon his 
ventured to look upon the sky and the } mercy, dropping down faint and weary 
angry sea. What an awful sight for § at his feet. All the sailors seemed 
a farmer boy! The clouds, which 5 much interested in the pretty visitor, 
hung beautifully around the ship at § and he soon revived so far as to peck 
sunset, now rolled in huge black ) crumbs from Robert’s hand with great 
masses over the whole heavens, and } familiarity. 

every ray of daylight had disappeared. 
Nothing was seen only by the faint 
light of the foaming waves. Robert 
knew nothing of a storm at sea, and ) 
it will not be wondered that he gave 
up all for lost. But the brave ship ? 
battled the storm like a hero; rolling, } 


— 


BPP 








~~ 


‘* Lonely wanderer o’er the ocean, 
Fainting for a place of rest — 
Canst no longer keep in motion, 
Dar’st not trust the billow’s breast? 





Feeling fast thy strength diminish, 
Yet canst spy no friendly shore — 


ne oOTO? ing ric ing ( , i 
creaking, Sean but hol ling = And must sink ere thou canst finish 


5 

her way until the morning broke, and $ One returning circle more ; — 

the sun came up shining upon the 

foaming waters, brightly as on a Rest thee here— I'll sofily pillow 

day before. Robert felt thankful that} Thy too faint aud feeble form ; 

he was alive, and glad that he had Bear thee safely o’er the billow, 

learned something by the bitter expe- } Through the night of cloud and storm.’ 

rience of a stormy night. 
) 


Day after day passed by, gloomily 


? 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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Letter concerning the New Canal. 
FROM SAMUEL TO PETER. 


Crowsville, Aug.18—. § to school together, to go through the 

My pear Peter:—lI have never $ Rule of Three. I felt interested in 
written many letters, but you will‘ this rule, for I wanted to see how it 
excuse all mistakes. You know that § would apply to you, and I, and Barna- 
! never took to learning like you and $ bas. But I don’t like the rule in this 
Barnabas. Somehow my head was § case at all; it has subtracted you and 
always full of something else. ' Barnabas, and left me here in Crows- 
managed, the last winter that we went < ville, for a remainder. But I have a 


— 








LETTER CONCERNING THE NEW CANAL. 


compliment for you and _ Barny. 
Uncle Joshua says that if ever he was 
thankful for anything, it is that you 
have gone out of town; and Aunt 
Polly says the same; for “birds of a 
and one 


” 


feather will flock together, 
boy deing a boy, two boys half a boy, 


and three boys no boy at all, she has | 


fairly made out the fact that when 
you and Barnabas was here there 
were no boys in Crowsville Hollow. 
The new canal is done; it runs right 
through Uncle Joshua’s meadow, and 
{ must tell you a little story about 


that canal and your humble servant, ? 


Peter. I have wanted to go to P. to 


see you and Barnabas, for a long } 
time, but knew that it was no use to 


name such a thing to Uncle Joshua. 
My uncle has bought an old horse of 


Mr. Zechariah Flint, who lives only ? 


four miles from P. I saw with great 
satisfaction that this old horse had res- 
olutely made up his mind to run away 
the first chance he could get. I hada 
deep sympathy with old Jack in this 
matter, and entered heartily into his 
plans. It is true that my sympathy 
for him was ngt wholly disinterested, 
for I knew very well that, should he 
abscond, I should be sent in pursuit 
of him. I foresaw plainly that I 
should take the canal-boat and go to 
Mr. Flint’s, the place where old Jacky 
would naturally go, and, getting there 
late in the afternoon, would not be 
expected to return until the next day. 


This arrangemer’ tvould leave me 


79 


} time to walk over to P. and spend a 
Barnabas. I 


night with you and 
; hinted to Jacky that I would like to 
, have him go on Friday night ; in that 


case I hoped to spend Sunday with 
you. The old horse seemed to take 
‘the hint; for when I led him to a 
place where a log was thrown from 
the fence, and made him jump over 


and back again two or three times, he 


seemed all at once to have caught a 


new idea, pricked up his ears, looked 
in the direction of Zechariah Flint’s, 


~ 


and set up a great horse-laugh, in 


— 


which I heartily joined. Then we 
} both jumped back again into the pas- 
| vas 


ture, and I saw that there an 


understanding between us. The next 
? morning being Saturday, what was 
my joy on finding that the cute old 
fellow had decamped! I wanted him 
to have time to get fairly home, and, 
as the canal-boat does not get to the 
Hollow till about ten in the morning, 


Then I 


went up to the barn and told uncle 


I said nothing until nine. 


that the horse was gone; that I had 


ia in i ia 


searched the pasture, and, in searching, 
had found part of the fence belonging 
to the east lot thrown down. Uncle 
said that he wished that canal was 
sunk, for, since people had got into a 
way of driving travel as they did, no- 
body’s property was safe anywhere. 
“Suppose,” said I, in a very disconso- 
late tone, “that the horse has gone 
} back to Mr. Zechariah Flint’s, and I 
shall have to go down in the canal- 
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boat to-day and take him back a Mon-/ hima kick. Since then he has been 
day.” “Suppose you will,” said rather shy. Give my love to Barna- 
Uncle Joshua, “and there’ll be well { bas, and believe me, as ever, 

nigh two days’ work lost for this dumb § Your affectionate friend, 

old horse.” “Then I had better go ’ SAMUEL. 
and get ready, had n’t I, Uncle Josh- 
ua ?” said I, trying to look as sorry as 

I could. “Yes,” said he, and I} The Chemistry of a Candle. 
turned away, glad of a chance to Tue Wilkinsons were having a 
laugh, when he called after me, § small party, — it consisted of them- 
“Look a here, Sam. You don’t seem } selyes and Uncle Bagges, —at which 
to want to go; guess I'll go myself.” { the younger members of the family, 
“O, no sir,” said I. “It is a pity to home for the holidays, had been just 
lose the time now in haying, but then } admitted to assist after dinner. Uncle 
[ am willing enough to go.” “Well,” } Bagges was a gentleman from whom 
replied Uncle Joshua, “I guess, on the } his affectionate relatives cherished 
whole, I'll go, and carry your aunt. expectations of a testamentary nature. 
She and Miss Flint are old acquaint- ) Hence the greatest attention was paid 
ances, and then I should like to see } by them to the wishes of Mr. Bagges, 
how them canal-boats work. We can as well as to every observation which 
take the saddle down and ride home ) he might be pleased to make. 
horseback. But here! you come to “Eh! what? you sir,” said Mr. 
pitching, and let me goand tell your } Bagges, facetiously addressing him- 
aunt; wimmin folks want time to get self to his eldest nephew, Harry, — 
ready.” I muttered something about “Eh! what? I am glad to hear, sir, 
canal-boats being bad for rheumatism, 











> that you are doing well at school. 
but Uncle Joshua never stopped to Now—eh! now, are you clever 
hear me, and in less than an hour I } enough to tell me where was Moses 
saw him hurrying up with Aunt when he put the candle out ?” 
Polly down to the canal. They staid “That depends, uncle,” answered 
over Sunday, and then came home the young gentleman, “on whether he 


riding old Jack, who looked kind of ? had lighted the candle to see with at 


droll at me as they came up the yard ; } night, or by daylight to seal a letter.” 
but when they were both in the house,{ «Eh! very good, now! ’Pon my 
and I was taking off his saddle, he { word, very good,” exclaimed Uncle 
turned round, and, looking me in the § Bagges. ‘You must be Lord Chan- 
face, set up another of his horse- } cellor, sir— Lord Chancellor, one of 
laughs. I felt provoked, and gave these days.” 
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“And now, uncle,” asked Harry, } «“ Now, uncle, 
who was a favorite with the old gen- } having drawn his chair to the side of 
tleman, “can you tell me what you } Mr. Bagges, “ we have got our candle 


commenced Harry, 


do when you put a candle out ?” burning. What do you see?” 
“Clap an extinguisher on it, you; “Let me put on my spectacles,” 
young rogue, to be sure.” ‘ answered the uncle. 


“Oh! but I mean you cut off its} ‘Look down on the top of the can- 
supply of oxygen,” said Master Harry. } dle around the wick. See, it is a lit- 
“Cut off its ox’s—eh? what? I} tle cup full of melted wax. The heat 
shall cut off your nose, you young of the flame has melted the wax just 


dog, one of these fine days !” ' round the wick. The cold air keeps 
“He means something he heard at ‘ the outside of it hard, so as to make 


\ 


/ 


the Royal Institution,” observed Mrs. ) the rim of it. The melted wax in the 
Wilkinson. “He reads a great deal ) little cup goes up through the wick to 
about Chemistry, and he attended ? be burnt, just as oil does in the wick 
Professor Faraday’s lectures there on ( of a lamp. What do you think makes 
the chemistry of a candle, and has ? it go up, uncle?” 

been full of it ever since.” “Why — why, the flame draws it 

“ Now, you sir,” said Uncle Bagges, } up, doesn’t it ?” 

“come you here to me, and tell me{ “Not exactly, uncle. It goes up 
what you have to say about this chem- ; through little tiny passages in the cot- 
ical, eh 2— or comical ; which ? — this ton wick, because very, very small 


~~ 


fled 


comical chemical history of a candle.” { channels, or pipes, or pores, have the 
“He'll tire you, Bagges,” said Mr. { power in themselves of sucking up 
Wilkinson. “Harry, don’t be trou- liquids. What they do it by is called 
blesome to your uncle.” ‘ cap— something.” 
“Troublesome! Oh, not at all.) ‘Capillary attraction, Harry,” sug- 
He amuses me. I like to hear him. } gested Mr. Wilkinson. 
So let him teach his old uncle the{ “Yes, that’s it; just as a sponge 
comicality and chemicality of a farth- sucks up water, or a bit of lump-sugar 
ing rushlight.” ( the little drop of tea or coffee left in 
“A wax candle will be nicer and ) the bottom of acup. Now, I'll blow 
cleaner, uncle, and answer the same } the candle out, like Moses; not to be 
purpose. There’s one on the mantel- ? in the dark, though, but to see into 
shelf. Let me light it.” what it is. Look at the smoke rising 
“Take care you don’t burn your from the wick. I'll hold a bit of 
fingers, or set anything on fire,” said } lighted paper in the smoke, so as not 
Mrs. Wilkinson. {to touch the wick. But see, for all 
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that, the candle lights again. So this will mix with the air there; and if 
shows that the melted wax sucked up } you set fire to the mixture of gas from 
through the wick is turned into vapor ; the candle and air in the bottle, it 
and the vapor burns. The heat of } would go off with a bang.” 
the burning vapor keeps on saliing } “TI wish you’d do that, Harry,” 
more wax, and that is sucked up too ) said Master Tom, the younger brother 
within the flame, and turned into va- of the juvenile lecturer. 
por, and burnt, and so on till the wax) “I want the proper things,” an- 
is all used up, and the candle is gone. ) swered Harry. ‘Well, uncle, the 
So the flame, uncle, you see, is the } flame of the candle is a little shining 
last of the candle, and the candle ? case, with gas in the inside of it, and 
seems to go through the flame into ? air on the outside, so that the case of 
nothing —although it doesn’t, but? flame is between the air and the gas. 
goes into several things, and isn’t it ) The gas keeps going into the flame to 
curious that the candle should look so} burn, and when the candle burns 
splendid and glorious in going away ? } properly, none of it ever passes out 
I dare say that the flame of the candle } through the flame; and none of the 
looks flat to you; but if we were to § air ever gets in through the flame to 
put a lamp-glass over it, so as to shel- } the gas. The greatest heat of the 
ter it from the draught, you would } candle is in this skin, or peel, or case 
see it is round, — round sideways and } of flame.” 
running up to a peak. It is drawn ) “Case of flame!” repeated Mr. 
up by the hot air; you know that hot Bagges. “Liveand learn. I should 
air always rises, and that is the way ? have thought a candle-flame was as 
smoke is taken upachimney. What ? thick as my poor old noddle.” 
should you think was in the middle? “I can show you the contrary,” 
of the flame ?” said Harry. “I take this piece of 
“T should say, fire,” replied Uncle ? white paper, look, and hold it a second 
Bagges. or two down upon the candle-flame, 
“Oh, no! The flame is hollow. } keeping the flame very steady. Now 
The bright flame we see is something } I'll rub off the black of the smoke, 
no thicker than a thin peel, or skin; | and — there — you find that the paper 
and it does n’t touch the wick. Inside { is scorched in the shape of a ring; 
of it is the vapor I told you of just } but inside the ring it is only dirtied, 
now. If you put one end of a bent pipe } and not singed at all.” 
into the middle of the flame, and let “Seeing is believing,” remarked 
the other end of the pipe dip into a } the uncle. 
bottle, the vapor or gas from the candle ) “But,” proceeded Harry, “ there is 


es 
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more in the candle-flame than the gas 
that comes out of the candle. You 
know a candle won’t burn without 
air. There must be always air around 
the gas, and touching it like, to make 
it burn. If a candle has n’t got enough 
air, it goes out, or burns badly, so 
that some of the vapor inside of the 
flame comes out through it in the 
form of smoke, and this is the reason 


of a candle smoking. So now you } 
know why a great clumsy dip smokes 5 
more than a neat wax candle; it is § 
because the thick wick of the dip § 
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them from the gas which comes from 
the melted wax, and, as soon as they 
touch the air on the outside of the 
thin case of flame, they burn.” 

“Can you tell how it is that the 
little bits of carbon cause the bright- 
ness of the flame?” asked Mr. Wil- 
kinson. 

“ Because they are pieces of solid 
matter,” answered Harry. “To make 
a flame shine, there must always be 
some solid — or at least liquid — mat- 
ter in it.” 

“Very good,” said Mr. Bagges, — 


makes too much fuel in proportion to } “solid stuff necessary to brightness.” 


the air that can get to it.” 


“Dear me! Well, I suppose there ) sumed Harry, “ that burn with a flame 


> you can hardly see, burn splendidly 


is a reason for everything,” exclaimed 
the young philosopher’s mamma. 
‘What should you say, now,” con- 
tinued Harry, “if I told you that the 
smoke that comes out of a candle is 


the very thing that makes a candle } 


light ? 


suming its own smoke. The smoke 


of a candle is a cloud of small dust, / 
and the little grains of the dust are ; 
( Make the smoke of oil of turpentine 
? pass through the same flame, and it 
’ gives the flame a beautiful brightness 


bits of charcoal, or carbon, as chemists 
call it. ‘They are made in the flame, 
and burnt in the flame, and, while 
burning, make the flame bright. They 
are burnt the moment they are made ; 
but the flame goes on making more 
of them as fast as it burns them ; and 
that is how it keeps bright. The 
place they are made in is in the case 


of flame itself, where the strongest ‘ candle and me out. 
heat is. 


The great heat separates 


Owe 


Yes; a candle shines by con- 


charcoal is what causes the brightness 





“ Some gases and other things,” re- 


when something solid is put into 
them. Oxygen and hydrogen — tell 
me if I use too hard words, uncle — 
oxygen and hydrogen gases, if mixed 
together and blown through a pipe, 
burn with plenty of heat, but with very 
little light. But if their flame is 
blown upon a piece of quicklime, it 
gets so bright as to be quite dazzling. 


directly.” 

“T wonder,” observed Uncle Bagges, 
“what has made you such a bright 
youth.” 

“Taking after uncle, perhaps,” re- 
torted his nephew. “ Don’t put my 
Well, carbon or 
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of all lamps, and candles, and other 
common lights; so, of course, there is 
carbon in what they are all made of.” § 

“So carbon is smoke, eh ? and light 5 
is owing to yourcarbon. Giving light 
out of smoke, eh? as they say in the 
classics,” observed Mr. Bagges. 

‘‘ But what becomes of the candle,” } 
pursued Harry, “as it burns away ? } 
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Schimney, if the chimney was cold 
} enough when you put it on. 


There 


)are ways of collecting this sort of 


; dew, and when it is collected it turns 
)out to be really water. 


I am not 


joking, uncle. Water is one of the 


things which the candle turns into in 


> burning, — water coming out of fire. 
A jet of oil gives above a pint of water 


in burning. In some lighthouses they 
} burn, Professor Faraday says, up to 
two gallons of oil in a night; and if 
; the windows are cold, the steam from 


where does it go?” 
* Nowhere,” said his mamma, “I 
should think. It burns to nothing.” 
“Oh, dear, no!” said Harry, “eve ¢ 


erything—everybody goes some- ) the oil clouds the inside of the win- 
where.” oe and, in frosty weather, freezes 
“Eh!—rather an important con- ? into ice.” 


‘“ Water out of a candle, eh?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Bagges. “As hard to 
get, 1 should have thought, as blood 
out of a post. Where does it come 
from ?” 


sideration, that,” Mr. Bagges moral- 
ized. 

“You can see it goes into smoke, 
which makes soot for one thing,” pur- 
sued Harry. “ There are other things ' 
it goes into, not to be seen by only “Part from the wax and part from 
looking, but you can get to see them § the air, and yet not a drop of it comes 
by taking the right means, — just put ! either from the air or the wax. What 
your hand over the candle, uncle.” do you make of that, uncle?” 

“Thank you, young gentleman, 1} “Eh? Oh! I’m no hand at riddles. 
had rather be excused.” } Give it up.” 

“Not close enough down to burn} «Noriddle at all, uncle. The part 
you, uncle; higher up. There,— that comes from the wax isn’t water, 
you feel a stream of hot air ; so some- and the part that comes from the air 
thing seems to rise from the candle. } isn’t water, but when put together 
Suppose you were to put a very long they become water. Water is a mix- 
slender gas-burner over the flame, and ture of two things, then. This can 
let the flame burn just within the end ) be shown. Put some iron wire or 
of it, as if it were a chimney, — some } turnings into a gun-barrel open at 
of the hot steam would go up and ? both ends. Heat the middle of the 
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—— 


come out at the top, but a sort of dew ? barrel red-hot in a little furnace. 
would be left behind in the glass ? Keep the heat up, and send the steam 
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of boiling water through the red-hot ( it but water, no smoke or soot at all. 
gun-barrel. What will come out at (If you were to burn one ounce of it, 
the other end of the barrel won’t be { the water you would get would be 
steam; it will be gas, which doesn’t { just nine ounces. There are many 
turn to water again when it gets cold, } ways of making hydrogen, besides 
and which burns if you put a light to { out of steam by the hot gun-barrel. 
it. ‘Take the turnings out of the gun- | I could show it to you in a moment 
barrel, and you will find them changed { by pouring a little sulphuric acid 
to rust, and heavier than when they { mixed with water into a bottle upon a 
were put in. Part of the water is the ! few zinc or steel filings, and putting a 
gas that comes out of the barrel, the (cork in the bottle with a little pipe 
other part is what mixes with the iron { through it, and setting fire to the gas 
turnings, and changes them to rust, that would come from the mouth of 
and makes them heavier. You can ‘the pipe. We should find the flame 
fill a bladder with the gas that comes § very hot, but having scarcely any 
out of the gun-barrel, or you can pass $ brightness. I should like you to see 
bubbles of it up into a jar of water the curious qualities of hydrogen, par- 
turned upside down in a trough, and, ‘ ticularly how light it is, so as to carry 
as I said, you can make this part of § things up in the air; and I wish I 
the water burn.” had a small balloon to fill with it and 

“Eh?” cried Mr. Bagges. “Upon } make go up to the ceiling, or a bag- 
my word! One of these days, we } pipe full of it to blow soap-bubbles 
shall have you setting the Thames on } with, and show how much faster they 
fire.” ‘rise than common ones, blown with 
the breath.” 

‘So do I,” interposed Master Tom. 

“ And so,” resumed Harry, “ hydro- 
gen, you know, uncle, is part of wa- 


—— 


‘Nothing more easy,” said Harry, 
“than to burn part of the Thames, or 
of any other water; I mean the gas 
that 1 have just told you about, which 
is called hydrogen. In burning, hy- } ter, and just one ninth part.” 
drogen produces water again, like the “As hydrogen is to water, so is a 
flame of the candle. Indeed, hydro- } tailor to an ordinary individual, eh?” 


gen is that part of the water, formed } Mr. Bagges remarked. 
“ Well, now then, uncle, if hydro- 


by a candle burning, that comes from 
gen is the tailor’s part of the water, 


the wax. All things that have hydro- 
gen in them produce water in burn- ) what are the other eight parts? The 


( 
i 
( 
ing, and the more there is in them } iron turnings used to make hydrogen 
C3 


NE 


the more they produce. When pure) in the gun-barrel, and rusted, take 
hydrogen burns, nothing comes from ? just those eight parts from the water 
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C 


in the shape of steam, and are so} “Right, uncle. Recollect that the 
much the heavier. Burn iron turn- ) gas from one of the wires was hydro- 
ings in the air, and they make the gen, the one ninth of water. What 
same rust, and gain just the same in ) should you guess the gas from the 
weight. So the other eight parts ) other wire to be?” 

must be found in the air for one thing, “Stop—eh?— wait a bit—eh? 
and in the rusted iron turnings for ) oh! — why, the other eight ninths, to 
another, and they must also be in the } be sure.” 


water; and now the question is, how “Good again, uncle. Now this 
to get at them?” gas that is eight ninths of water is the 


“Out of the water? Fish for them, ? gas called oxygen that I mentioned 
1 should say,” suggested Mr. Bagges. } just now. This is a very curious gas. 

“Why, so we can,” said Harry. Tt won’t burn in air at all itself, like 
“Only, instead of hooks and lines, we } gas from a lamp, but it has a wonder- 
must use wires — two wires, one from | ful power of making things burn that 
one end, the other from the other, of ; are lighted and pat into it. If you 
a galvanic battery. Put the points § filla jar with it—” 
of these wires into water, a little dis-} “How do you manage that?” Mr. 
tance apart, and they instantly take | Bagges inquired. 
the water to pieces. If they are of “You fill the jar with water,” an- 
copper, or a metal that will rust easily, } swered Harry, “ and you stand it up- 
one of them begins to rust, and air-§ side down in a vessel full of water 
bubbles come up from the other. } to o. Then you let bubbles of the gas 
These bubbles are hydrogen. The } ) up into the jar and they turn out the 
other part of the water mixes with the } water and take its place. Put a stop- 
end of the wire and makes rust. But) per in the neck of the jar, or hold a 
if the wires are of gold, or a metal } glass plate against the mouth of it, 
that does not rust easily, air-bubbles ) and you can take it out of the water, 
rise from the ends of both wires. Col- and so have bottled oxygen. A 
lect the bubbles from both wires in a } } lighted candle put into a jar of oxy- 
tube, and fire them, and they turn to ? gen blazes up directly and is consumed 
water again ; and this water is exactly ? before you can say Jack Robinson. 
the same weight as the quantity that ) Charcoal burns away in it as fast, 








has been changed into the two gases. | with beautiful bright sparks— phos- 
Now then, uncle, what should you 
think water was composed of ?” 

“Eh? well—I suppose of those 
very identical two gases, young gen- 
tleman.” 


phorus with a light that dazzles you 
to look at—and a piece of iron or 
steel just made red-hot at the end 
first, is burnt in oxygen quicker than 
a stick would be in common air. The 





~~ 
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experiment of burning things in oxy-‘ and that part of the air which weak- 
gen beats any fire-works.” ens the oxygen is left behind. Burn- 
“Oh, how jolly!” exclaimed Tom.‘ ing phosphorus in confined air will 
“Now we see, uncle,” Harry con- } also take all the oxygen from it, and 
tinued, “that water is hydrogen and‘ there are other ways of doing the 
oxygen united together; that water is} same thing. ‘The portion of the air 
got wherever hydrogen is burnt in $ left behind is called nitrogen. You 
common air, that a candle won’t burn § would n’t know it from common air 
without air; and that when a candle) by the look; it has no color, taste, 
burns there is hydrogen in it burning,) nor smell, and it won’t burn. But 
and forming water. Now, then, where } things won’t burn in it, either; and 
does the hydrogen of the candle get} anything on fire put into it goes out 
the oxygen from, to turn into water directly. It isn’t fit to breathe, — 
with it?” and a mouse, or any animal, shut up 
“From the air, eh?” in it, dies. It isn’t poisonous, though ; 
“Just so. Ican’t stop to tell you? creatures only die in it for want of 
of the other things which there is oxy- 
gen in, and the many beautiful and 
amusing ways of getting it. But as 
there is oxygen in the air, and as oxy- 
gen makes things burn at such a rate, 
perhaps you wonder why air does not 
make things burn as fast as oxygen. 
The reason is, that there is something 
else in the air that mixes with the} were on fire in oxygen,’ as Professor 
oxygen and weakens it.” Faraday said, ‘every iron bar, or 
“But how is that proved?” said rafter, or pillar, every nail and iron 
Mr. Bagges. tool, and the fire-place itself; all the 
“Why, there is a gas called nitrous § zinc and copper roofs, and leaden cov- 
gas, which, if you mix it with oxy-‘ erings, and gutters, and pipes, would 
gen, takes all the oxygen into itself,$ consume and burn, increasing the 
and the mixture of the nitrous gas} combustion.’ ” 
and oxygen, if you put water with it,} “That would be, indeed, burning 
goes into the water. Mix nitrous gas } ‘like a house on fire,’” observed Mr. 
and air together in a jar over water, § Bagges. 
and the nitrous gas takes away the) “*Think,’” said Harry, continuing 
oxygen, and then the water sucks up? his quotation, “‘of the Houses of 
the mixed oxygen and nitrous gas,’ Parliament, or a steam-engine manu- 
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oxygen. We breathe it with oxy- 
gen, and then it does no harm, but 
good ; for if we breathed pure oxygen, 
we should breathe away so violently, 
that we should soon breathe our life 
out. In the same way, if the air were 
nothing but oxygen, a candle would 
not last above a minute. ‘Ifa house 
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factory. Think of an iron-proof chest { easiest way to make it is by pouring 
—no proof against oxygen. Think { muriatic or sulphuric acid on chalk 
of a locomotive and its train, —every {or marble. The marble or chalk be- 
engine, every carriage, and even (gins to hiss or bubble, and you can 
every rail would be set on fire and {collect the bubbles in the same way 
burnt up.’ So now, uncle, I think } that you can oxygen. The gas made 
you see what the use of nitrogen is, { by the candle in burning, and which 
and especially how it prevents a can- { also is got out of the chalk and mar- 
dle from burning out too fast.” ble, is called carbonic acid. It puts 
“Eh?” said Mr. Bagges. “ Well, § out a light ina moment; it kills any 
I will say I do think we are under {animal that breathes it, and it is 
considerable obligations to nitrogen.” § really poisonous to breathe, because it 
“[ have explained to you, uncle,” § destroys life even when mixed with a 
pursued Harry, “how a candle, in § pretty large quantity of common air. 
burning, turns into water. But it} The bubbles made by beer when it 
turns into something else besides } ferments, are carbonic acid; so is the 
that; there is a stream of hot air go- } air that fizzes out of soda-water, — 
ing up from it that won’t condense $ and it is good to swallow though it is 
into dew ; some of that is the nitrogen ) deadly to breathe. It is got from 
of the air which the candle has taken ) chalk by burning the chalk as well as 
all the oxygen from. But there is ) by putting acid to it, and burning the 
more in it than nitrogen. Hold a } carbonic acid out of chalk makes the 
long glass tube over a candle, so that )} chalk lime. This is why people are 
the stream of hot air from it may go ) killed sometimes by getting in the 
up through the tube. Hold a jar over way of the wind that blows from lime- 
the end of the tube to collect some of } kilns.” 
the stream of hotair. Put some lime- “ Of which it is advisable carefully 
water, which looks quite clear, into } to keep to the windward,” Mr. Wil- 
the jar; stop the jar, and shake it up. ) kinson observed. 


( 


The lime-water, which was quite, “The most curious thing about car- 
clear before, turns milky. Then there bonic acid gas,” proceeded Harry, “ is 
is something made by the burning of its weight. Although it is only a 
the candle that changes the color of } sort of air, it is so heavy that you can 


the lime-water. That is a gas, too, { pour it from one vessel into another. 
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and you can collect it and examine it. You may dip a cup of it and pour it 
It is to be got from several things, 
and is a part of all chalk, marble, and 
the shells of eggs or of shell-fish. The 


down upon a candle, and it will put 
the candle out, which would astonish 
an ignorant person; because carbonic 
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acid gas is as invisible as the air, and 
the candle seems to be put out by 
nothing. A soap-bubble of common 
air floats on it like wood on water. 
Its weight is what makes it collect in 
brewers’ vats; and also in wells, 
where it is produced naturally; and 
owing to its collecting in such places 
it causes the deaths we so often hear 
about of those who go down into them 
without proper care. It is found in 
many springs of water, more or less ; 
and a great deal of it comes out of 
the earth in some places. Carbonic 
acid gas is what stupefies the dogs in 
the Grotto del Cane. Well, but how 
is carbonic acid gas made by the can- 
dle ?” 

“T hope with your candle you ’ll 
throw some light on the subject,” 
said Uncle Bagges. 

“T hope so,” answered Harry. 
“Recollect it is the burning of the 
smoke, or soot, or carbon of the can- 
die, that makes the candle-flame 
bright. Also that the candle won’t 
burn without air. Likewise that it 
will not burn in nitrogen, or air that 
has been deprived of oxygen. So the 
carbon of the candle mingles with 
oxygen in burning, to make carbonic 
acid gas, just as the hydrogen does to 
form water. Carbonic acid gas, then, 
is carbon or charcoal dissolved in 
oxygen. Here is black soot getting 
invisible and changing into air; and 
this seems strange, uncle, does n’t it?” 

“Ahem! Strange, if true,” an- 


swered Mr. Bagges. 
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“ Eh ?— well! 
, I suppose it’s all right.” 

“Quite so, uncle. Burn carbon or 
charcoal either in the air or in oxy- 
gen, and it is sure always to make 
carbonic acid, and nothing else, if it 
is dry. No dew or mist gathers in a 
cold glass jar if you burn dry charcoal 

) in it. The charcoal goes entirely 
} into carbonic acid gas, and leaves 
nothing behind but ashes, which are 
only earthy stuff that was in the char- 
coal, but not part of the charcoal 
itself. And now, shall I tell you 
something about carbon ?” 

“ With all my heart,” assented Mr. 
Bagges. 

“T said that there was carbon or 
charcoal in all common lights, — so 
there is in every common kind of fuel. 
If you heat coal or wood away from 
the air, some gas comes away, and 
leaves behind coke from coal, and 
charcoal from wood; both carbon, 
though not pure. Heat carbon as 
much as you will in a close vessel, 
and it does not change in the least ; 
but let the air get to it, and then it 
burns and flies off in carbonic acid 

This makes carbon so conven- 
ient for fuel. But it is ornamental as 
! well as useful, uncle. The diamond 
is nothing else than carbon.” 

“The diamond, eh? You mean 
! the black diamond.” 


gas. 





“No; the diamond, really and truly. 
The diamond is only carbon in the 
shape of a crystal.” 
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factory. Think of an iron-proof chest { easiest way to make it is by pouring 
—no proof against oxygen. Think { muriatic or sulphuric acid on chalk 
of a locomotive and its train,—every {or marble. The marble or chalk be- 
engine, every carriage, and even {gins to hiss or bubble, and you can 
every rail would be set on fire and { collect the bubbles in the same way 
burnt up.’ So now, uncle, I think } that you can oxygen. The gas made 
you see what the use of nitrogen is, } by the candle in burning, and which 
and especially how it prevents a can- { also is got out of the chalk and mar- 
dle from burning out too fast.” ble, is called carbonic acid. It puts 
“Eh?” said Mr. Bagges. “ Well, § out a light ina moment; it kills any 
I will say I do think we are under {animal that breathes it, and it is 
considerable obligations to nitrogen.” § really poisonous to breathe, because it 
“I have explained to you, uncle,” } destroys life even when mixed with a 
pursued Harry, “how a candle, in } pretty large quantity of common air. 
burning, turns into water. But it ! The bubbles made by beer when it 
turns into something else besides ferments, are carbonic acid; so is the 
that; there is a stream of hot air go- air that fizzes out of soda-water, — 
ing up from it that won’t condense } and it is good to swallow though it is 
into dew ; some of that is the nitrogen ) deadly to breathe. It is got from 
of the air which the candle has taken } chalk by burning the chalk as well as 
all the oxygen from. But there is ) by putting acid to it, and burning the 
more in it than nitrogen. Hold a } carbonic acid out of chalk makes the 
long glass tube over a candle, so that } chalk lime. This is why people are 
the stream of hot air from it may go } killed sometimes by getting in the 
up through the tube. Hold a jarover ) way of the wind that blows from lime- 
the end of the tube to collect some of ? kilns.” 
the stream of hotair. Put some lime- “Of which it is advisable carefully 
water, which looks quite clear, into } to keep to the windward,” Mr. Wil- 
the jar; stop the jar, and shake it up. ? kinson observed. 
The lime-water, which was quite > «The most curious thing about car- 
clear before, turns milky. Then there ; bonic acid gas,” proceeded Harry, “ is 
is something made by the burning of ? its weight. Although it is only a 
the candle that changes the color of } sort of air, it is so heavy that you can 


~~ 











the lime-water. That is a gas, too, } pour it from one vessel into another. 
and you can collect it and examine it. You may dip a cup of it and pour it 
It is to be got from several things, 
and is a part of all chalk, marble, and 
the shells of eggs or of shell-fish. The 


down upon a candle, and it will put 
the candle out, which would astonish 
an ignorant person; because carbonic 
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acid gas is as invisible as the air, and 
the candle seems to be put out by 
nothing. A soap-bubble of common 
air floats on it like wood on water. 
Its weight is what makes it collect in 
brewers’ vats; and also in wells, 
where it is produced naturally; and 
owing to its collecting in such places 
it causes the deaths we so often hear 
about of those who go down into them 
without proper care. It is found in 
many springs of water, more or less ; 
and a great deal of it comes out of 
the earth in some places. Carbonic 
acid gas is what stupefies the dogs in 
the Grotto del Cane. Well, but how 
is carbonic acid gas made by the can- 
dle?” 

“T hope with your candle you ’ll 
throw some light on the subject,” 
said Uncle Bagges. 

“T hope so,” answered Harry. 
“Recollect it is the burning of the 
smoke, or soot, or carbon of the can- 
die, that makes the candle-flame 
bright. Also that the candle won’t 
burn without air. Likewise that it 
will not burn in nitrogen, or air that 
has been deprived of oxygen. So the 
carbon of the candle mingles with 
oxygen in burning, to make carbonic 
acid gas, just as the hydrogen does to 
form water. Carbonic acid gas, then, 
is carbon or charcoal dissolved in 
oxygen. 
invisible and changing into air; and 
this seems strange, uncle, does n’t it?” 

“Ahem! Strange, if true,” an- 


| 
| 


: 
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swered Mr. Bagges. “Eh ?—well! 
I suppose it’s all right.” 

“Quite so, uncle. Burn carbon or 
charcoal either in the air or in oxy- 
gen, and it is sure always to make 
carbonic acid, and nothing else, if it 
is dry. No dew or mist gathers in a 
cold glass jar if you burn dry charcoal 
in it. The charcoal goes entirely 
into carbonic acid gas, and leaves 
nothing behind but ashes, which are 
only earthy stuff that was in the char- 
coal, but not part of the charcoal 
itself. And now, shall I tell you 
something about carbon ?” 

“ With all my heart,” assented Mr. 
Bagges. 

“T said that there was carbon or 
charcoal in all common lights, — so 
there is in every common kind of fuel. 
If you heat coal or wood away from 
the air, some gas comes away, and 
leaves behind coke from coal, and 
charcoal from wood; both carbon, 
though not pure. Heat carbon as 
much as you will in a close vessel, 
and it does not change in the least ; 
but let the air get to it, and then it 
burns and flies off in carbonic acid 
This makes carbon so conven- 
ient for fuel. But it is ornamental as 
well as useful, uncle. The diamond 
is nothing else than carbon.” 

“The diamond, eh? You mean 


OF A CANDLE. 


gas. 


Here is black soot getting } the black diamond.” 


“No; the diamond, really and truly. 
The diamond is only carbon in the 
shape of a crystal.” 
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“Eh? and can’t some of yourclever$ “So,” said Mr. Bagges, “man is a 
chemists crystallize a little bit of car- | candle, eh? and Shakspeare knew 
bon, and make a large diamond?” >that, I suppose, (as he did most 

* Ah, uncle, perhaps we shall, some things,) when he wrote — 
day. In the mean time, I suppose we ? 
must be content with making carbon ? 


so brilliant as it is in the flame of a : ‘ 
candle. Well; now you see ,thata and you young squires are dips and 
candle-flame is vapor burning, and } ate oh boi ne 
( , 
the vapor, in burning, turns into water ? about the candle ? 

“T could tell you a great deal more 


and carbonic acid gas. ‘The oxygen 
about oxygen, and hydrogen, and car- 


; bon, and water, and breathing, that 
, Professor Faraday said, if I had time ; 
| but you should goand hear him your- 
¢ self, uncle.” 


; “Eh? well! IthinkIwill. Some 


know, carbon alone can’t be distilled ¢ ; : 
of us seniors may learn something 


call ( 

by any heat. It can be distilled, / 
ee aie § from a juvenile lecturer, at any rate, 

though, when it is joined with hydro- ¢ 


gen, as it is in the wax, and then the if given by a Faraday. — ere 
mixed hydrogen and carbon rise in my boy, { will tell you what,” added 
; ' . { Mr. Bagges, “I am very glad to find 

gas of the same kind as the gas in ‘ 
you so fond of study and science ; and 


you deserve to be encouraged: and 
so I'll give you a what-d’ye-call-it ? 


‘Out, out, brief candle!’ 


, 


Well, well; we old ones are moulds, 





of both the carbonic acid gas and the 
water comes from the air, and the 
hydrogen and carbon together are the 
vapor. ‘They are distilled out of the 
melted wax by the heat. But, you 





the streets, and that also is distilled 
by heat from coal. Soa candle isa 


little gas manufactory in itself, that 
' —a Galvanic Battery on your next 


birth-day; and so much for your 
teaching your old uncle the chemistry 
of a candle.” 


burns the gas as fast as it makes it.” 
‘* Have n’t you pretty nearly come 
to your candle’s end?” said Mr. Wil- 
kinson. 
“Nearly. I only want to tell uncle, 


that the burning of a candle is almost 


' There is something so great in a 
exactly like our breathing. Breathing | single good action, that the man who, 


0 ny yen only not so fast {in his whole life, has performed even 
’, ) . 

- burning. In breathing we throw ‘ one, can never be wholly despicable. 

out water in vapor and carbonic acid § 


from our lungs, and take oxygen in. | It is our eyes, and not the micro- 


life of the body, as it is to keep up create or show what is not. The 
the flame of a candle.” ‘ earth may be infinitely greater. 


SOLENOPSIS 
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The Newspaper Boy. “What! the baby and all?” asked 
“Want your pavement cleared, ) Mr. Whitford. 
ma’am ?” asked a little boy, and then “Oh! you know I don’t mean so,” 


held up his spade, that the lady might ) she replied; “but can’t we do some- 
be sure to understand. She threw ) thing for them? I am sure I heard 
up the window and the bargain was ) you say yesterday that you wanted 
soon made. The little boy was very ? another carrier for your paper.” 
industrious, and as there had been “Don’t speak of it! It makes me 
but a light fall of snow his work was ) sick at heart to think of having any- 
soon done. When Mrs. Whitford — ? } thing more to do with the little vaga- 
for that was the lady’s name — heard § bonds. And this little scamp, what 
the street door bell ringing, “ You / do we know about him?” 

need not go, Hannah,” she said to the “ Nothing,” said the wife, warmly, 
girl, who was washing up the break- } “but that he is young and poor and 
fast things, ‘it must be the little boy § willing to work, and that he bears on 
who has been clearing the pavement ; a face a letter of recommendation 
as he is to be paid, I wish to see him } } from his Maker, not yet soiled and 
myself.” defaced by a life in the city.” 

She found the work very nicely) ‘There spoke the country girl! 
done, and so she told the little boy, Well, wife, if you really wish it, I'll 
as she dropped his well-earned “ fip” } try the boy —call him in;” he an- 
into his hand. Her voice was a sweet ) swered. 
one, and, as she finished speaking to ) Mr. Whitford was connected with a 
him, he looked up into her face as if he ) daily paper, and in the course of his 
had something he would like much to - ) business had met with so many young 
offenders, that he really believed it 
body afraid, and they were soon in a } Was almost impossible for a poor boy 
nice chat together. to be honest. Albert Scott felt his 

“Mr. Whitford,” said she, very { courage fail before his searching 
persuasively, as she reéntered the } glance, and the story which he had 
breakfast-room, “that is a fine little ; so artlessly told to the lady was now 
boy; I really have taken a fancy to hardly intelligible. He forgot for the 
him. His name, he says, is Albert } moment his own age, said they had 
Scott, and he wants work. He and } been in the city six weeks instead of 
his mother, and his sister Patty, and three, and made several other blun- 
the baby have just come in from the ders, all of which, Mr. Whitford said 
country, and they do so want to be } aloud, “looked very badly.” But as 
employed ! ” he was really in want of a carrier, he 


ee 


say. It was not a face to make any- 
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explained to Albert what he would > thought you would be glad too,” 
be expected to do, and then engaged ‘ said Albert, reproachfully. “But 
him, but not without many looks and § where’s mother? I remember, she 
glances expressive of distrust. Albert § was to work for Mrs. Blake to-day. 
was not accustomed to be treated with ‘ So you will be here alone with the 
suspicion, and he would indignantly § baby. Where’s the piece of a bridle 
have left the house, had he not felt} which I found the other day? it 
that he might thus be throwing away would be so nice to fasten round my 
an opportunity of being useful to his 2 papers.” 
mother. It was five minutes before the strap 
“This note,” said Mr. Whitford, ( could be found, and as many more 
‘you must deliver as directed, at the ¢ flew away while Patty tied her little 
office, and you will receive the papers. ( woollen shawl around her brother's 
Now see that you are honest! ” neck, for a cravat, and coaxed him to 
“T’ll do my best, and hope you will ( wear her mittens. 
not be sorry that you have trusted Mr. Whitford, after engaging Al- 
me,” said Albert, a little proudly as bert, had gone directly to the office, 
Q 











he left the room. and had been waiting there at least 

Mrs. Whitford followed him to the } ten minutes when he arrived, “I 
door and said a few encouraging { thought so; he was an impostor,” he 
words, which made him almost forget } had muttered several times, and per- 
his recent cause for anger. haps he was a little disappointed to 

He walked very rapidly, and soon $ find himself mistaken, when his eyes 
reached the narrow street in which } fell upon Albert, all out of breath. 
his mother lived. “So this is your punctuality,” he 

“Good news, Patty!” said he, as ) said, very sharply. 
he entered their only room. “I’ve } Albert was about to tell exactly 
earned this money myself, for clean- ) what had detained him, when Mr. 
ing off the snow from a gentleman’s ? Whitford stopped him, saying, ‘‘ No 
pavement. And now I’m to be aj excuses. There, take the papers, and 
newspaper boy, and run about the ? be sure you come at five o’clock to 
streets and stand on the corners and 
sell papers.” 

“ What! with all those bad boys?” 
asked his sister, the look of pleasure 
with which she had greeted him ¢ 
passing from her face. 

“ Now that’s not like you, Patty! 
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give an account of yourself.” 

Albert left the room, and com- 
menced his new business with a heavy 
heart. He tried to call out the name 
of the paper, as he heard the other 
boys, but his voice was husky and 
would only whisper. “This will never 
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do,” he said to himself, and then he ; their ears. The big boy, whose name 
tried again and again, until he was ? was Jack Entler, swore at him, and 
able to shout quite in the usual style. { something more serious might have 
By the time he had finished his ; occurred, but just then a gentleman 
round he was in high spirits; he had } stopped fora paper. As soon as he 
sold all his papers, and his pocket was { was gone the attack was again com- 
full of pennies. He sat down on a ‘ menced, but Albert had taken the first 
step and counted his money ; he had ‘ step in doing right, and found it quite 
sold fifty papers, and had exactly fifty ‘ easy, comparatively, to be quiet. He 
cents, which had so weighed down ) grew sick at heart as he was obliged 
his pocket that his mother’s strong ‘hour after hour to hear the worst 


sewing was put to a severe test. He } language from his vicious companions, 


was near the baker’s shop, to which { who at length, weary of attempting to 
he had been every day since he came ) draw him into a quarrel, began to 
to the city, and in whom he had } talk among themselves. One pale 
already made a friend. He stepped 2 little fellow, who had scarcely spoken, 
in and got his heavy coin changed for ‘ stole to his side and stood near him 
a bright half dollar, which he care-) the rest of the day, and gave him 
fully placed in his pocket. Having ? many a confiding look, although he 
obtained a new supply of papers, he ? said not a word. 

took his stand on the corner, with the It was half past four o’clock and 
other boys. They gave him a long ? the throng was somewhat diminished, 


stare, and then burst into a rude? when a little girl, with a basket of 
laugh. apples on her arm, came slowly across 


“Ho! ho!” said a burly boy, the street. The extreme cold of the 
“here ’s a robin red-breast, with his { morning was abated, and the half 
big eyes and ma’s shawl on, to keep ° thawed mud was very slippery. While 
his little throat warm. I wonder if § she was yet in the middle of the 
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he can sing. Come, try it.” street, her feet slipped and she fell, 
Albert could have knocked the boy upsetting her basket; the apples rolled 

down, or given him abuse for abuse, ( out in every direction, and the boys 

for he was for the moment angry, but 5 Sprang forward to pick them up. 

he remembered that if he was ever to} “‘‘ You shall not touch them,” said 

assist his mother he must curb his ¢ Albert, darting forward to her assist- 


temper, so he only vented his feelings } ance. 
by roaring out “ News from Mexico! “Who cares for you?” said Jack 
Steamer in!” so loud that it made ! Entler; but at that moment a strong 


the passers by clap their hands to ‘hand grasped his arm. It was Al- 
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bert’s friend, the baker, who soundly } » Trembling with surprise and terror, 
scolded the boys for their dishonesty, ° } Albert looked at the money; the half 
while Albert helped the little girl to ? dollar which he had taken at the 
pick up her apples. She was sa | Wan was missing. In vain he 
shabbily dressed, and yet the tears } searched his pockets twenty times, it 
came in her eyes when she found ? was not to be found. Mr. Whitford 
that she was covered with mud. would not listen to his protestations 
“What shall I do?” she said; { of innocence, but having given hima 
“mother will whip me for getting my § sound flogging, he sent him from the 
clothes so dirty.” office, with the command never to 
« There, let me rub off the mud,” § show his face there again. The idea 
said Albert, taking his handkerchief § of presenting himself to his mother 
from his pocket and wiping her old was so painful, that he wandered 
cloak as carefully as if it had been about until it was quite dark before 
made of velvet. She looked quite ) he could make up his mind to go 
relieved to see how much it was im- home. His sad face soon drew atten- 
proved, and thanked him very sweetly } tion, and he told the story of his 
as she took her basket on her arm loss. 
and moved away. “My poor boy!” said his mother; 
“what have you been led to do? O! 
the curse of poverty! Confess your 
fault — it is your first. Say you took 
the baker. the money and have spent it. I should 


They chatted together until they {not feel half so badly as to see you 
reached the office. Mr. Whitford ? stand there so still, as if you meant to 
thought he might have been too harsh { g0 On in sin.” 
and suspicious in the morning, and This was too much for poor Albert, 
by way of atonement spoke very {and he burst into a violent fit of 
kindly to Albert, and then proceeded { weeping. Little Patty threw her 
to inquire about his success. The } @tms around his neck, and whispered, 
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“There ’s your handkerchief,” said 
Jack Entler, thrusting his hand into 
Albert’s pocket, as he walked off with 








pleased boy gave an account of the “ Dear brother, don’t cry; I know 
number of papers he had sold, and } You would n’t steal.” 
then taking his money from his Albert again asserted his innocence, 


pocket, he handed it to Mr. Whitford. } #04 at length his mother was con- 
That gentleman counted it, and then vinced that she had wronged him. 
said, sternly — 

“ How is this? fifty cents are miss- 
ing.” 


While this scene was going on, 
Mr. Whitford was telling at home 
how his suspicions had been con- 
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firmed, and how he had dismissed; ‘Come, let us go immediately to 
Albert in disgrace. see the poor boy,” said Mrs. Whitford, 
“You have been too hasty,” said § her sweet face bright with smiles. 
his kind-hearted wife. “I do not} ‘He told me where they lived this 
believe the boy is guilty.” morning ; I cannot let him be unhappy 
The words were hardly out of her ) all night.” 
mouth when there was a ring at the) Mr. Whitford was very ready to 
door. A little pale-faced boy was accompany her. He was really kind 
shown in. He was very much fright- } at heart, although seeing so much of 
ened, but at length he was able to) the wickedness of the world had 
say, made him suspicious. ‘Taking James 
“My name is James White, and I) White with them, they were soon at 
sell papers for you, sir. Mr. Barton ? Mrs. Scott’s. When the door was 
engaged me. I came to tell about a ) opened by little Patty, they saw Al- 
boy who was with us to-day. I heard 2 bert sitting on a low seat, with his 
about his being sent away, at the ? mother bending over him, trying to 


Pow 
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office.” ! comfort him. 

These sentences were spoken slow- “I have wronged you, my boy,” 
ly, and with long pauses between them. said Mr. Whitford, stepping forward 
Mrs. Whitford motioned to her hus- } and taking Albert’s hand. 
band to leave the child toher. When Albert was too much rejoiced to 
he had ceased speaking, have his innocence proved, to feel any 

“Go on, my dear,” she said, quietly. | resentment. He was quite happy 
“Ts it about the half dollar you want | when Mrs. Whitford tenderly told him 
to tell us?” ’ how sorry she was for all he had suf- 

“Yes,” said the little boy. “Jack ; fered, and how sure she had been 
Entler took it, —I saw him myself.” from the first that he was innocent. 

By patiently waiting for the little} “You must not go among those 
boy to tell his own story, they learned } bad boys again,” said Mr. Whitford ; 
at length that James White had seen } “my brother is in want of a boy to 
Jack Entler take the money, when he } drive his store cart, with the pack- 
pretended to be putting Albert’s hand- $ ages. Do you know anything about 
kerchief into his pocket; that James driving ?” 
had been afraid to say anything about Albert’s eyes brightened, and his 
it at the time, but when he heard of mother answered for him, 

Albert’s disgrace, had determined ": Oh yes, he always drove farmer 
find out Mr. Whitford and tell him Brooks’ cart, when he was _ busy. 


the whole truth. He ’s an excellent hand with horses.” 
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“T can promise you the place, then,” § The lovelier still, the shorter their stay ; 


said Mr. Whitford, “you may come 
to me to-morrow morning, and I will 
take you to my brother’s.” 

A happy looking party Mr. and 
Mrs, Whitford left behind them at 
Mrs. Scott's, when they retumed 
home. During their visit the kind- 
hearted lady had noticed the poverty 
of their small apartment, and the next 
day many little comforts were des- 
patched to them. 

We must not forget to mention that 
that very night a man was sent to 
Jack Entler’s. The wicked boy was 
in bed, and the money was found in 
his pocket. He was dismissed from 
the service of Mr. Whitford, and soon 
after ran away to sea, and was never 
heard of any more. James White 
was removed from his cold stand on 
the corner toa more comfortable place 
in the office, where he pleased every- 
body by his quiet, obliging manners. 
— The Schoolfellow. 


The Little Bird’s Song. 
BY MRS. MAXWELL. 


Ir is passing away, it is passing away, 


Like the meteor blaze, and the lightning 
ray, 

They are passing away, they are passing 
away. 


Weep not, little girl! they are passing 
away, 

The spring flowers’ bloom, and the birds’ 
sweet lay ; 


) We bid them wait, but they will not obey ; 


They are passing away, they are passing 
away. 


They are passing away, they are passing 
away, 
Life’s golden hours, its brief summer day ; 


? Oh, what is so fleeting and transient as 


they ? 
All passing away, all passing away. 


They are passing away, they are passing 


away ; 
Use the time, little Flora, while use it 
you may ; 
The voice of your conscience forever 
obey ; 


Time is passing away, it is passing away. 


Thus sung the sweet bird through the 
cold winter day, 

It is passing away, it is passing away ; 

The night fall came, and hushed was his 
lay ; 


The snow-drop fair and the bright spring ) py, was passing away, was passing away. 


day ; 


The bird’s sweet note, and the flowers so / The morning light came, so cold and gray, 


gay, 


But dead in his cage the little bird lay ; 


All are passing away, they are passing ? Flora smiled through her tears, but only 


away. 


They are passing away, they are passing 


away <= 


could say, 


‘* All is passing away, is passing away.”’ 


eet 





SIR JOHN DENHAM AND HIS WORTHY TENANT. 





Sir John Denham and his Worthy Tenant. 


One morning, Sir John Denham 
having shut himself up in his study 
on some particular business, his ser- 
vant came to inform him that one of 
his tenants, farmer Harris, desired to 
speak to him. Sir John told him to 
show the farmer into the drawing- 
room, and to request him to stay one 
moment, until he had finished writing 
a letter. 

Sir John had three children, Robert, 
Arthur, and Sophia, who were in the 
apartment when the farmer was intro- 
duced. As soon as he entered, he 
saluted them very respectfully, though 
not with the grace of a dancing-mas- 
ter, nor were his compliments very 
elegantly turned. The two sons looked 
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at each other with a smile of contempt 
and disrespect. Indeed, they behaved 
in such a manner, that the poor farmer 
blushed, and was quite out of counte- 
nance. 

Robert was so shamefully imperti- 
nent as to carry some lighted paper 
round the room, in order, as he said, 
to disperse the unpleasant odor of 
manure; Arthur standing by, laugh- 
ing most heartily. 

Sophia, however, acted in a very 
different manner; for, instead of imi- 
tating the rudeness of her brothers, 
she checked them for their behavior, 
made apologies for them to the farmer, 
and, approaching him with a most 


{ pleasing smile, offered him some wine, 
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“T can promise you the place, then,” § The lovelier still, the shorter their stay ; 


said Mr. Whitford, “you may come 
to me to-morrow morning, and I will 
take you to my brother’s.” 

A happy looking party Mr. and 
Mrs, Whitford left behind them at 
Mrs. Scott’s, when they returned 
home. During their visit the kind- 
hearted lady had noticed the poverty 


Like the meteor blaze, and the lightning 
ray, 

They are passing away, they are passing 
away. 


Weep not, little girl! they are passing 
away, 

The spring flowers’ bloom, and the birds" 
sweet lay ; 


of their small apartment, and the next We bid them wait, but they will not obey ; 


day many little comforts were des- 
patched to them. 


They are passing away, they are passing 
away. 


We must not forget to mention that They are passing away, they are passing 


that very night a man was sent to ‘ 
The wicked boy was ( Life’s golden hours, its brief summer day ; 


Jack Entler’s. 


away, 


in bed, and the money was found in > Oh, what is so fleeting and transient as 


his pocket. He was dismissed from 
the service of Mr. Whitford, and soon 
after ran away to sea, and was never 
heard of any more. James White 
was removed from his cold stand on 
the corner to a more comfortable place 
in the office, where he pleased every- 
body by his quiet, obliging manners. 
— The Schoolfellow. 


The Little Bird’s Song. 
BY MRS. MAXWELL. 
Ir is passing away, it is passing away, 
The snow-drop fair and the bright spring 
day ; 


they ? 
All passing away, all passing away. 


They are passing away, they are passing 
away ; 


Use the time, little Flora, while use it 
you may; 

The voice of your conscience forever 
obey ; 


Time is passing away, it is passing away. 


Thus sung the sweet bird through the 
cold winter day, 

It is passing away, it is passing away ; 

The night fall came, and hushed was his 
lay ; 

He was passing away, was passing away. 


The bird’s sweet note, and the flowers so / The morning light came, so cold and gray, 


gay, 


But dead in his cage the little bird lay ; 


All are passing away, they are passing / Flora smiled through her tears, but only 


away. 


They are passing away, they are passing 


away — 


could say, 
All is passing away, is passing away.”’ 
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Sir John Denham and his Worthy Tenant. 


One morning, Sir John Denham 
having shut himself up in his study 
on some particular business, his ser- 
vant came to inform him that one of 
his tenants, farmer Harris, desired to 
speak to him. Sir John told him to 
show the farmer into the drawing- 
room, and to request him to stay one 
moment, until he had finished writing 
a letter. 

Sir John had three children, Robert, 
Arthur, and Sophia, who were in the 
apartment when the farmer was intro- 
duced. As soon as he entered, he 
saluted them very respectfully, though 
not with the grace of a dancing-mas- 
ter, nor were his compliments very 
elegantly turned. The two sons looked 

VOL. Vil. 7 


at each other with a smile of contempt 

and disrespect. Indeed, they behaved 

in such a manner, that the poor farmer 

blushed, and was quite out of counte- 
{ nance. 

Robert was so shamefully imperti- 
nent as to carry some lighted paper 
round the room, in order, as he said, 
to disperse the unpleasant odor of 
manure; Arthur standing by, laugh- 
ing most heartily. 

Sophia, however, acted in a very 
different manner; for, instead of imi- 
tating the rudeness of her brothers, 
she checked them for their behavior, 
made apologies for them to the farmer, 
and, approaching him with a most 
{ pleasing smile, offered him some wine, 


~ 
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made him sit down, and took his hat? to do in town, and wished to get home 
and stick to put by. beforenight. Sir John filled his pockets 
In a little time Sir John came rom! with cakes for his children, thanked 
his study, and, approaching the farmer? him for the present he had made to 
in a friendly manner, took him by the his, and then took leave of him. 
hand, inquired after the health of his; No sooner was the farmer gone, 
family, and asked him what we than Sophia, in the presence of her 
brought him to town. The farmer? brothers, acquainted her papa of the 
replied, that he was come to pay him} very rude reception they had given 
half a year’s rent, and that he hoped{ Mr. Harris. Sir John was exceed- 
he would not be displeased at his not} ingly displeased at their conduct, and 
coming sooner, the roads having been; much applauded Sophia for her differ- 
so bad that he could not till then carry} ent behavior. 
his corn to market. Sir John, being seated at breakfast 
Sir John told him that he was not{ with his children, opened the farmer’s 
displeased at his not coming sooner,‘ jar of fruit, and he and his daughter 
because he knew him to be an honest‘ ate some of them, which they thought 
man, who had no occasion to be put! were very nice; but Robert and Ar- 
in mind of his debts. The farmer’ thur were neither of them invited to a 
then put down the money, and drew single taste. Their longing eyes were 
out of his great-coat pocket a jar aft fixed on them; but their father, in- 
: 
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cadied fruits. “I have brought some-‘ stead of taking any notice of them, 
thing here,” said he, “for the young) continued conversing with Sophia, 
folks. Won’t you be so kind, Sir) whom ‘he advised never to despise a 
John, as to let them come out one of person merely for the plainness of his 
these days, and take a mouthful of theS dress. “For,” said he, “were we to 
country air with us? I'd try, as well? behave politely to those only who are 
as I could, to entertain and amuse} finely clothed, we should appear to 
them. I have two good stout nags,? direct our attention more to the dress 
and would come for them myself, and? than the wearer. The most worthy 
take them down in my four-wheeled? people are frequently found under the 
chaise, which will carry them very ? plainest dress; of this we have an ex- 
safely, I'll warrant it.” ample in farmer Harris. It is this 

Sir John said that he would cer-? man who helps to clothe you, and also 
tainly take an opportunity to pay him} to procure you a proper education ; for 
a visit, and invited him to stay to din-} the money that he and my other ten- 
ner; but the farmer excused himself,{ ants bring me, enables me to do these 


saying, he had a good deal of business‘ things.” 
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Breakfast being finished, the re-? four-wheeled chaise, with joyful coun- 


mainder of the fruit was ordered to 
be locked up; and Robert and his 
brother, whose longing eyes followed 
the jar, clearly saw they were to have 
none of them. In this they were con- 
firmed by their father, who told them 
not to expect to taste any of those 
fruits, either on that or any future 
day. 

Robert endeavored to excuse him- 
self, by saying, that it was not his 
fault if the farmer did not smell well; 
and he thought there was no harm in 
telling him of it. If people will go 
among dirt, they must expect to smell 
of it. “And yet,” said Sir John, 
“if this man were not to manure his 
land, his crops would fail him; he 
would be unable to pay his rent, and 
you yourself would perhaps be obliged 
to work at a farm.” The two boys 
saw displeasure in their papa’s coun- 
tenance, and therefore did not presume 
to say anything more. 

Early one morning, shortly after, 
the good farmer came to Sir John 
Denham’s door, and sent up his com- 
pliments, kindly inviting him to make 
a little excursion to his farm. 





( 


Pr 
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tenances, and, as the farmer had a pair 
of good horses, they arrived there in a 
short time. 

On their arrival, Mrs. Harris came 
to the door to receive them, helped 
the young gentlefolks out of the chaise, 
and kissed them. All their little fam- 
ily, dressed in their best clothes, came 
out to compliment their visitors. Sir 
John would have stopped a moment 
to talk with the little ones, and caress 
them ; but Mrs. Harris pressed him to 
go in, lest the coffee should get cold, 
it being already poured out. It was 
placed on a table, covered with a nap- 
kin as white as snow. 

Though the coffee-pot was not sil- 
ver, nor the cups china, yet everything 
was in the neatest order. Robert and 
Arthur, however, looked slily at each 
other, and would have burst out into 
a laugh, had not their father been 
present. Mrs. Harris, who was a sen- 
sible woman, guessed by their looks 
what they thought, and therefore made 
an apology for the humble style in 
which her table was set out, which 
she owned could not be equal to what 


Sir’ they met with at their own home ; 


John could not resist the friendly in-} but hoped they would not be dissatis- 


vitation, as a refusal might perhaps( fied at her homely fare. 


The cakes 


have made him uneasy. Robert and{ she produced were excellent, for she 
Arthur begged very hard to go along} had spared no pains in making them. 


with them, promising to behave more 


As soon as breakfast was over, the 


civilly in future, and Sophia begged { farmer asked Sir John to look at his 


for them likewise. 


Sir John at last? orchard and grounds, and Mrs. Harris 


consented. They then mounted the? took all the pains she could to make 
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the walk pleasing to the children.) John seemed highly delighted. As 
She showed them all her flocks, which § they were going to hang up the instru- 
covered the fields, and gave them the) ments, Sir John desired his two sons 
prettiest lambs to play with. She then) to play some of their best tunes, put- 
conducted them to her pigeon-house, ting the violins into their hands; but 
where everything was clean and whole-' they knew not even how to hold the 
some. There were some so young,) bow, and their confusion occasioned a 
that they were unable to fly ; eeneg general laugh. 

of the mothers sitting on their eggs: ( Sir John, now thinking it time to 
and others employed in feeding their return home, desired the farmer to 
young. From the pigeon-house they order the carriage. Farmer Harris 
proceeded to the bee-hives; but Mrs. > strongly pressed Sir John to stay all 








Harris took care that they should not night; but was at last obliged to sub- 
go too near them, for fear of being? mit to Sir John’s excuses. 
stung. On his return home, he asked his 
Most of these sights being new to? son Robert how he had liked his 
the children, they seemed highly? entertainment, and what he should 
pleased with them, and were td have thought of the farmer, if he had 
going to take a second look, when the; taken no pains to entertain them. He 
farmer’s youngest son came to inform? replied, that he liked his entertain- 
them that dinner was ready. They? ment; but had he not taken pains to 
eat off pewter, and drank out of delf-{ accommodate them, he should have 
ware; but Robert and Arthur, finding{ thought him an unmannerly clown. 
themselves so well pleased with their{ “ Ah, Robert! Robert!” said Sir John, 
morning’s walk, dared not indulges “this honest man came to our house, 
themselves in ill-natured observations. } and, instead of offering him any re- 
Mrs. Harris, indeed, had spared neither{ freshment, you made game of him. 
pains nor attention to provide every-} Which, then, is best bred, you or the 
thing in the best manner she was farmer?” 
able. Robert blushed, and seemed at a 
Sir John, after dinner, perceiving$ loss what answer to make; but at 
two violins hanging against the wall,} length replied, that it was his duty 
asked who played on those instru-) to receive them well, as he got his 
ments. The farmer answered, he and} living off their lands. ‘“ That is true,” 
his son; and, without saying a word,) answered Sir John; “but it may be 
he made a sign to his son Luke, to) easily seen who draws the greatest 
take down the fiddles. They, by turns,? profit from my lands, the farmer or I. 
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played some old tunes, with which Sir) He indeed feeds his horses with hay, 
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which he gets off my meadows; but} life,” said Sir John, “ what has now 
his horses, in return, plough the fields, ) been offered to your eyes and ears, 
which otherwise would be over-run ) This farmer, so homely dressed, whose 
with weeds. His wife and children) manners you have considered as so 
are fed with the harvest corn; but) rustic,— this man is better bred than 
they, in return, devote the summer to? you: and, though he knows nothing 
weeding the crops; and, afterwards, } of Latin, he knows much more than 
some in reaping them, and some in? you, and things of much greater use. 
threshing. All these labors end to? You see, therefore, how unjust it is to 
my advantage. The best of the hay?despise any one for the plainness of 
and corn he takes to market to sell,’ his dress and the rusticity of his man- 
and with the produce thereof he pays } ners. You may understand a little 
his rent. From this it is evident who} Latin; but you know not how to 
derives the greatest profit from my} plough, sow grain, or reap the harvest, 
lands,” nor even to prune a tree. Sit down 
Here a long pause ensued; but at} with being convinced that you have 
last Robert confessed that he saw his) despised your superior.” 
error. ‘Remember, then, all your 


Pigeons. 


NvuMEROUs as are the varieties 7 eee and by fanciers for their 
pigeons kept by young people for their? profit; still they all have their origin 
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the walk pleasing to the children.) John seemed highly delighted. As 


She showed them all her flocks, which 
covered the fields, and gave them the 
prettiest lambs to play with. She then 
conducted them to her pigeon-house, 
where everything was clean and whole- 
some. There were some so young, 
that they were unable to fly; some 
of the mothers sitting on their eggs, 
and others employed in feeding their 
young. From the pigeon-house they 
proceeded to the bee-hives; but Mrs. 
Harris took care that they should not 
go too near them, for fear of being 
stung. 

Most of these sights being new to 
the children, they seemed highly 
pleased with them, and were even 
going to take a second look, when the 
farmer’s youngest son came to inform 
them that dinner was ready. They 
eat off pewter, and drank out of delf- 
ware; but Robert and Arthur, finding 
themselves so well pleased with their 
morning’s walk, dared not indulge 
themselves in ill-natured observations. 
Mrs. Harris, indeed, had spared neither 
pains nor attention to provide every- 
thing in the best manner she was 
able. 

Sir John, after dinner, perceiving 
two violins hanging against the wall, 
asked who played on those instru- 
ments. The farmer answered, he and 
his son; and, without saying a word, 
he made a sign to his son Luke, to 
take down the fiddles. They, by turns, 


played some old tunes, with which Sir? 


they were going to hang up the instru- 
ments, Sir John desired his two sons 
to play some of their best tunes, put- 
ting the violins into their hands; but 
they knew not even how to hold the 
bow, and their confusion occasioned a 
general laugh. 

Sir John, now thinking it time to 
return home, desired the farmer to 
order the carriage. Farmer Harris 
strongly pressed Sir John to stay all 
night; but was at last obliged to sub- 
mit to Sir John’s excuses. 

On his return home, he asked his 
son Robert how he had liked his 
entertainment, and what he should 
have thought of the farmer, if he had 
taken no pains to entertain them. He 
replied, that he liked his entertain- 
ment; but had he not taken pains to 
accommodate them, he should have 
thought him an unmannerly clown. 
« Ah, Robert! Robert!” said Sir John, 
“this honest man came to our house, 
and, instead of offering him any re- 
freshment, you made game of him. 
Which, then, is best bred, you or the 
farmer ?” 

Robert blushed, and seemed at a 
loss what answer to make; but at 
length replied, that it was his duty 
to receive them well, as he got his 
living off their lands. ‘“ That is true,” 
answered Sir John; “but it may be 
easily seen who draws the greatest 
profit from my lands, the farmer or I. 
He indeed feeds his horses with hay, 
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which he gets off my meadows; but 
his horses, in return, plough the fields, 
which otherwise would be over-run 
with weeds. His wife and children 
are fed with the harvest corn; but 
they, in return, devote the summer to 
weeding the crops; and, afterwards, 
some in reaping them, and some in 
threshing. All these labors end to 
my advantage. The best of the hay 
and corn he takes to market to sell, 
and with the produce thereof he pays 
his rent. From this it is evident who 
derives the greatest profit from my 
lands,” 

Here a long pause ensued ; but at 
last Robert confessed that he saw his 
error. ‘Remember, then, all your 


Numerovs as are the varieties of 
pigeons kept by young people for their 
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life,” said Sir John, “what has now 
been offered to your eyes and ears. 
This farmer, so homely dressed, whose 
manners you have considered as so 
rustic, — this man is better bred than 
you: and, though he knows nothing 
of Latin, he knows much more than 
you, and things of much greater use. 
You see, therefore, how unjust it is to 
despise any one for the plainness of 
his dress and the rusticity of his man- 
ners. You may understand a little 
Latin; but you know not how to 
plough, sow grain, or reap the harvest, 
nor even to prune a tree. Sit down 
with being convinced that you have 
despised your superior.” 


amusement, and by fanciers for their 
profit; still they all have their origin 
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in the well-known stock-dove, or wood-) sometimes, even in preference; while 


pigeon. The mild and gentle cooing 
turtle-dove also comes under this head. 
The common pigeon is generally of a 
blue or ash color, very prolific, and 
requires little care in its management. 
The fantail, so called from the pecu- 
liar shape of its tail, is one of the most 
beautiful of all the varieties ; the pure 
white of this species, with a well-shaped 
plumage, is the most prized; but for 
singularity of form, the pouter is the 
most peculiar, from the extraordinary 
formation of its crop, which, when in- 
flated with wind, appears like a round 
ball. ‘There is another description of 
pouter, differing slightly from the for- 
mer, and called the Parisian pouter. 
The horseman is another variety, and 
is that generally used in carrying let- 
ters, &c.; the real breed of carriers 
being too scarce and valuable. There 
are also the tumblers, the dragons, the 
runt, the barb, the jacobin, the capu- 
chin, the trumpeter, the nun, and seyv- 
eral others; the last named is greatly 
admired for its plumage. 

There is some little degree of care 
and attention required in the arrange- 
ment of the pigeon-house. It should 
be carefully secured from cold winds, 
and guarded from the unwelcome vis- 
itation of cats, &c. Where they are 
kept in any quantity, a loft is the 
most convenient, with boxes placed 
on shelves round the walls for nests. 
Their food should consist for the most 
part of grain; but tares may be given 


hemp seed, rape, and canary seed may 
occasionally be provided. 


A Lesson for Boys. 


Wuen I was about six years old, a 
gentleman, who had called on my 
father to transact some business, per- 
ceived that my hands were dirty, and 
those of my brother Fred's in the same 
condition. ‘“ My boys,” said he, “I 
hate dirty fingers; now, if yours are 
clean when I call here again next 
Tuesday, I will make you a present.” 
As soon as it was light on the Tues- 
day morning, my brother and I got 
up, and began to wash our hands. 
We used more soap that morning than 
we had used for a month before, and 
if ever our hands were clean they cer- 
tainly were then. The gentleman did 
not come till dinner time; so we 
thought it better to have another 
scrubbing at our hands, and once more 
We were up to our elbows in soapsuds. 
The gentleman came, and after exam- 
ining our hands, which had not a 
speck on them, he gave each of us five 
new, bright, sparkling pieces of coin, 
which we took to be golden guineas. 
They were only pocket-pieces ; but we 
were too young to know the differ- 
ence; they were just as valuable to 
us; so we fancied ourselves to be as 
rich as Jews. ‘“ Now, my boys,” said 
he, “you see that it is possible to keep 
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your hands clean, when it answers} open; I drew back the curtain of my 
your purpose to do so. I should bes bed, and saw a faint glimmering light 


ashamed of a boy who would be mean) enter my chamber.” 


“Of a blue color, of course,” said 
his hearer, trembling. 

“The light was a pale blue, and it 
was followed by a tall meagre person- 
age; his locks were hoary with age, 
and he was clothed in a long loose 
robe. His beard was thick and griz- 
zly, a large fur cap was on his head, 
and he had a long staff in his hand. 
Struck with astonishment, I remained 
for some time motionless and silent ; 
the figure advanced, staring me full 
in the face. At length, mustering up 
all my courage, I said, ‘Whence and 
what art thou?’ The figure slowly 


enough to wash his hands to make 
money, and not keep them clean to 
make his parents and friends comfort- 
able. The love and good opinion of 
your parents and friends are worth 
all the money in the world.” I never 
forgot this good advice, and I now re- 
cord it that others may derive as much 
advantage from it as I have done. 


A True Ghost Story. 


Bishop Fow.er, who lived in Eng- 
land a great many years ago, was a 
believer in ghosts. One of his neigh- 
bors, a lawyer, who was in the habit 
of laughing at his folly, called upon 
him one night, when the following dia- 
logue ensued. 

“Since I saw you last,” said the 
lawyer, “I have had ocular proof of 
the existence of nocturnal visitations.” 

“Tam glad you have become a con- 
vert to truth,” said the bishop. “ But 
ocular, did you say? Pray let me 
have the particulars of the story.” 

“ Well,” said the mischievous law- 
yer, in a mysterious manner, “last 
Thursday night, between the hours of 
eleven and twelve, as I lay sleeping 
in my bed, I was suddenly awakened 
by an uncommon noise, and I heard 
something coming up stairs, and stalk- 
ing towards my room. The door flew 


raised his bony hand, and said 

“ Well it spoke, did it? They rarely 
speak. Thomas, lock the outside door. 
I am glad it spoke ; what did it say ?” 

“Tt said, ‘Please your honor, as 
I’m a watchman, I made bold to 
come up stairs to inform you that 
your front door is open. If you 
don’t close it, you’ll be robbed afore 


mornin.’ ” 


Reapine furnishes the mind only 
with materials of knowledge; it is 
thinking makes what we read ours. 
We are of the ruminating kind, and it 
is not enough to cram ourselves with 
a load of collections; unless we chew 
them over again, they will not give 


us any strength. 
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The Rainbow. 


Younes people love a tale to hear, 
Of times long, long ago — 

To stories they will lend an ear 
At any hour, you know. 


Sometimes they search for musty books, 
And papers stowed away, 

In closets, garrets, chimney nooks, 
For many, many a day. 


To read the Cottage in the Wood 
She often crept away, 

Forgetting friends, and sleep, and food, 
Forgetting even play. 


I well remember how I cried 
For Cinderella, when 

Her sisters to the ball could ride, 
Where she had never been. 


With her, in thought, I sat me down 
Amid the soot to weep, 

With dirty apron, ragged gown, 
And little slip-shod feet. 


I shared her joy, when, through the door 
That Fairy, fat and old, 

Appeared, and bade her weep no more, 
But do as she was told. 


The Fairy had a power to wipe 
My tears, at her approach, — 

So then I sought a pumpkin ripe 
For Cinderella's coach. 


With her I scoured the garden there, 
And brought the mouse-trap out ; 

And with the rats of sleek gray hair 
I helped her raise a rout. 


rn 








We bore them squealing to the room, — 
The Fairy raised her wand ; 

When, lo! postilion, coachman, groom, 
In splendid liveries stand. 


The lizards squirmed when harnessed up 
To Cinderella’s chaise — 

But soon the Fairy made them stop 
Their awkward lizard ways. 


She gave them each a gentle touch, 
Then on four legs they stood, 

Neighing and prancing, just as much 
As any horses would. 


And then I often, often wept 
For many a fancied woe ; 

And often, too, my flesh has crept, 
With fear, from top to toe. 


But yet I dearly loved to read, 
And wanted stories too — 

And often murmured at my need 
Ot something good and new. 


One day, when in this fretful mood, 
Searching each dusky nook, 

I found the story of the flood, 
Torn from the Sacred Book. 


I sat me down and read it o’er, 
Beginning at the mark 

Where God appeared to righteous Noah, 
And bade him build an ark ; 


Read how the storm of driving rain, 
For forty days and nights, 

Swept o’er the earth from hill to plain, 
And rolled from mountain heights ; 


Till every tree, and every herb, 
That grew upon the ground, 

And man, and beast, and tiny bird, 

In that broad sea were drowned ; 


THE OLD SLATE, 


All but the living things that rode 
Upon those waters dark, 

Shut up in Noah’s safe abode — 
The happy, peaceful ark. 


And this was not a fancy tale, 
Torn from the word of God ; 

I read, and wept to hear the wail 
Of children in the flood. 


But when the dreadful storm was o’er, 
And to the sheltering ark 

The dove her branch of olive bore, 
Plucked from the waters dark ; 


And when, upon the bright blue sky, 
Appeared the brilliant bow, 

How full of gratitude was I, 
This one great truth to know : 


That rainbow, sent the sky to span, 
Was as the smile of God, — 
His gracious covenant with man, 
To no more send a flood. 
Cousin Mary. 


The Old Slate. 


“] HAVE a great mind to break this 
stupid old slate,” said little Charles 
Fidget, one morning, as he sat over 
his first sum in subtraction. 

“ Why, what has poor slate done ?” 
asked the pleasant voice of his sister 
Helen, behind him. 

“ Nothing — just what I complain 
of; it won’t do this plaguy sum for 
me; and here it is almost school- 
time !” 

‘What a wicked slate, Charles!” 
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“So it is. I mean to fling it out of § “Why, what is this?” said she. 
the window, and break it to pieces oa “Soldiers, and cats, and dogs, and 
the stones.” houses with windows of all shapes and 

“ Will that do your sum, Charlie ?”) sizes ?” 

“No; butif there were no slates in Charlie looked foolish. “O, the 
the world, I should have no good-for-) sum is on the other side,” said he, 
nothing sums to do.” 

“O, ho! that does not follow, by 
any means. Did slates make the 
science of arithmetic? Would people 
never have to count and calculate, if 
there were no slates? You forget 
pens, lead-pencils, and paper. You 
forget all about oral arithmetic, Char- 


ert i 
turning it over. 

« Ah, silly boy!” said Helen; “here 
you have been sitting half an hour 
drawing pictures, instead of trying to 
do your sum. And now, which do 
you think ought to be broken, you or 
your slate ?” and she held it up high, 
as if she meant to knock his head 
lie.” with it. 

“ Well, I don’t love to cipher; that’s Charlie looked up, with his hands 
all I know.” at his ears, making believe he was 

“And so, you hasty boy, you get frightened, but laughing all the while ; 
angry with the poor, harmless slate,} for he knew she was only playing 
that is so convenient when you make} with him. Presently, however, she 
mistakes and want to rub them out} put on a serious face, and said, “ Now, 
again. Now, this is the way with a} my little man, you must go to work 
great many thoughtless, quick-tem-{ in good earnest, to make up for lost 
pered people. They try to find fault} time.” 
with somebody or something else, and} ‘O! Helen, it wants only twenty 
get into a passion, and, perhaps, do} minutes of nine; I can’t possibly do 
mischief; when, if they would but) this sum, and get to school by nine. 
reflect, it is their own selves who}I shall be late. What shall I do? 
ought to bear the blame. Now,} Miss Fletcher will certainly punish 
Charlie, let me see what I can do for} me, if it is not done. Can’t you, just 
you.” this once, Helen ?” 

So Helen sat down in her mother’s “No,” said Helen. 


great easy-chair. She tried to look) “O, do! there’s a dear, good sister, 
grave and dignified, like an old lady, ? just this once.” 

though she was now but eighteen.) ‘No, Charlie, there would be no 
Charlie came rather unwillingly, laid ; kindness in that; you would never 
the slate on her lap, and began to play learn arithmetic in that way.” 

with the trimmings on her apron. Q 


“ Just once,” still pleaded Charlie. 
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but resolute tone; “if I do it once,? people, you may be sure he has done 
you will find it harder to be refused} something he ought not to do, or left 
tomorrow. You will depend upon} undone something he ought to do.” 

me, and sit playing and drawing pic-{ Away ran Charles to school, think- 
tures, instead of ciphering. I will do} ing to himself, “ Well, I suppose I was 
a much kinder thing; I will keep you} wrong both ways. I ought not to 
close at it till the job is over.” have been drawing soldiers, and I 

So she passed her hand gently { ought to have been ciphering.” 

round him; and though Charlie pouted 
at first, and could hardly see through 
his tears, she questioned him about his 
rule, and then began to show him the 
proper way to do his sum, yet letting 
him work it out himself, in such a 
pleasant manner, that he was soon 
ashamed of being sullen. First, she 
held the pencil herself, and put down 
the figures, as he told her to do; and 


A Lake of Alligators. 


Tus curious place is about eight 
miles from Kurrachee, and is well 
worth inspecting by all who are fond 
of the monstrous and grotesque. A 
moderate ride, through a sandy and 
sterile tract, varied with a few patches 
then she made him copy the whole, ) of jungle, brings one to a grove of 
nicely, on another part of the slate, ) tamarind-trees, hid in the bosom of 
and rub out her figures. which lie the grisly brood of monsters. 

After all this was finished, patiently ) Little would one, ignorant of the 
and diligently, Charlie was surprised ) locality, suspect that under that green 
to find he should still be in good sea-) wood, in that tiny pool, which an ac- 
son for school. tive leaper could half spring across, 

“Now, to-morrow, Charlie,” said) such hideous denizens are concealed. 
Helen, “don’t waste a moment, but? “ Here is the pool,” Isaid tomy guide, 
go to your lesson at once, wherever it) rather contemptuously, “but where 
is, and you will find it a great saving,) are the alligators?” At the same 
not only of time, but of temper. You? time I was stalking on very boldly, 
Won’t get into a passion with this? with head erect, and rather inclined 
clever old slate of mine then. It went} to flout the whole affair. A sudden 
to school with me when I was a little? hoarse roar, or bark, however, under 
girl, and I should have been so sorry) my very feet, made me execute a 
if you had smashed it for not doing} pirouette in the air, with extraordinary 
your work. Half the time, Charlie, adroitness. I had almost stepped on 
When you see a person fidgety and’ a young crocodile, about three feet 


“No,” answered Helen, in a kind, angry, and complaining of things and 
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long, whose bite, small as he was, 
would have been the reverse of pleas- 
ant. Presently the genius of the place 
made his appearance, in the shape of 
an old fakeer, who, on my presenting 
him with a couple of rupees, produced 
a long pole. On his shouting, “ Ao! 
ao!” (Come! come!”) two or three 
times, the water suddenly became 
alive with monsters. At least three- 
score huge alligators, some of them 
fifteen feet in length, made their ap- 
pearance, and came thronging to the 
shore. The whole scene reminded 
me of fairy tales. The solitary wood, 
the pool with its strange inmates, the 
fakeer’s lonely hut on the hill-side, the 
fakeer himself, tall, swart, and gaunt, 
the robber-looking Belochee by my 
side, made up a fantastic picture. 
Strange, too, the control our showman 
displayed over his “lions.” On his 
motioning with the pole, they stopped, 
(indeed, they had already arrived at a 
disagreeable propinquity,) and on his 
calling out, “ Baitho!” (‘ Sit down !”) 
they lay flat on their stomachs, grin- 
ning horrible obedience with their 
open and expectant jaws. Some large 
pieces of flesh were thrown to them, 
to get which, they struggled, writhed 
and fought, and tore the flesh into 
shreds and gobbets. I was amused 
with the respect the smaller ones 
showed to their overgrown seniors. 
One fellow, about ten feet long, was 
walking up to the feeding-ground from 
the water, when he caught a glimpse 
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of another, much larger, just behind 
him. It was odd to see the frightened 
look with which he sidled out of the 
way. At a short distance (perhaps 
half a mile) from the first pool, I was 
shown another, in which the water 
was as warm as one could bear it for 
complete immersion; yet even here | 
saw some small alligators. The fakeer 
told me these brutes were very numer- 
ous in the river, about fifteen or twen- 
ty miles to the west. The monarch 
of the place, an enormous alligator, to 
which the fakeer had given the name 
of Mor Saheb, (my lord Mor,) never 
obeyed the call to come out. As | 
walked round the pool, I was shown 
where he lay, with his head above 
water, immovable as a log, and for 
which I should have mistaken him, 
but for his small, savage eyes, which 
glittered so that they seemed to emit 
sparks. He was, the fakeer said, very 
fierce and dangerous, and at least, 
twenty feet in length. 


Robert, the Restless Boy. 


WE left Robert quite happy with 
the little bird, which came, after 4 
long, dull calm, and, fainting with 
weariness, gave itself up to be nursed 
and tended by the little boy. I have 
never thought much of birds, said 
Robert, to himself, but now, away 
from my friends, and far out to sea, ! 






ROBERT, THE RESTLESS BOY. 


love this little creature as if he were 
my own brother. The ship in which 
Robert sailed was now within the 
periodical winds; these are mostly in 
tropical climates, and are called sea 
and land breezes. During the day, 
the wind blows, for a certain number 
of hours, from the sea to the land; 
but when the evening comes on, it 
blows as many hours from the land to 
the sea. Robert saw that the breezes 
commenced about eight in the morn- 
ing, and continued until three in the 
afternoon, and always produced deep 
blue ripples upon the surface of the 
sea. Then, at six in the evening, the 
land breeze commenced, when the 
color of the ripples changed from blue 
to green. Robert asked a gentleman, 
who was a passenger, and had been 
very kind to him, the reason of this 
change of wind, and he explained the 
reason as follows: “ During the day, 
the air over the surface of the earth, 
is more heated by the rays of the sun, 
than that over the surface of the sea; 
because the earth, from its greater 
density, comparative state of rest, and 
numerous elevations, reflects the sun’s 
Tays sooner, and with more power, 
than they are reflected from the sea, 
which, from its state of constant mo- 
tion and transparency, imbibes the 
warmth very intimately, though more 
slowly. Accordingly, when the sun, 
having risen above the horizon, has, 
by the reflection of his rays, thus im- 
parted a sufficient degree of warmth 
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to rarefy the body of air over the land, 
the air so rarefied ascends into the 
higher regions of the atmosphere ; 
while that over the surface of the sea, 
being scarcely at all rarefied, rushes 
in to supply its place; then a current 
of air from the sea to the land pre- 
vails, but when the sun goes down, 
the air over the land becomes cold, 
and the land air is below the tempera- 
ture of the sea air, and as the rarefied 
sea air ascends toa higher atmosphere, 
the land air rushes in to supply its 
place, thus producing during the 
night a land breeze.” Robert was 
very thankful for this explanation, and 
much pleased to find that he might be 
learning from everything. 


WEST INDIES. 


In a few hours after the conversation 
concerning the land and sea breezes, 
the ship approached the beautiful West 
India Islands, where they cast anchor, 
and, to Robert’s great joy, he was once 
more allowed to tread upon the soft 
carpet of green earth, and breathe the 
perfume of delicious flowers. These 
land and sea breezes, said Robert to 
the gentleman who had kindly ex- 
plained their cause, are a wise provis- 
ion of Providence, for these hot cli- 
mates. How could any white man 
live here, if God did not send them 
cool winds from the sea? This gen- 
tleman was a planter, belonging to the 
island of Cuba, and having, during 
the passage, become quite interested 
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in Robert, finding him a good-princi- } women work and earn their own bread, 


pled as well as an intelligent boy. of- 
fered him a home during the time that 
the ship should remain at the islands. 
This was a much better lot than that 
of most sailor boys. Robert had now 
an opportunity of seeing much that 
was new and interesting. He found 
the people of Cuba very different from 
the hard-working farmers of his own 
land. The poor blacks worked hard 
enough, so thought Robert, and quite 
too hard, considering that they worked 
without pay, and could not have a 
right even to themselves; but the 
white people seemed to get along 
easily; indeed, to a little boy who 
had been obliged to work from day- 
light to nightfall, it seemed a very lazy 
life to do nothing. Robert sometimes 
thought of some lines he had often 
read in his school reader. They were 
written by the poet Cowper: 


I would not have a slave, 

To carry me, to fan me when I sleep, 

And tremble when I wake, 

For all the gold that sinews bought and 
sold 

Have ever earned. 


No, thought Robert; this isa delicious 
climate, and if the people are not too 
lazy to snuff, they can smell the per- 
fume of flowers all the time, without 
even turning their noses; they seem 
to have nothing to do, but just to keep 
themselves as comfortable as possible ; 
but it is not so good as our hard, hon- 


You remember that it had once seemed 
delightful to Robert to do nothing, but 
he now felt that it was much more 
honest and manly to hoe corn, and 
potatoes, drop beans, &c., than to live 
upon unrequited toil. 

Our young readers of the Magazine 
will hear more from Robert, in the 
next number. 


The White Wolf. 


Dense masses of buffaloes darken 
the plains of the far West, and numer- 
ous bands of wolves hover round the 
outskirts of the vast herds, singling out 
the sick and wounded animals, and 
preying upon such calves as the rifles 
and arrows of the hunters had be- 
reaved of their mothers. The white 
wolf is the invariable attendant upon 
the buffalo; and when one of these 
persevering animals is seen, it is a 
certain sign that buffaloes are not far 
distant. Besides the buffalo wolf, there 
are four distinct varieties common to 
the plains, and all, more or less, attend- 
ant upon the buffalo. These are the 
black, the gray, the brown, and, last 
and least, the coyote, or cayente, of 
the mountaineers, the “ wach-unka- 
manet,” or “mcdicine wolf,” of the 
Indians, who hold the latter animal in 
reverential awe. This little wolf, 
whose fur is of great thickness and 
beauty, is of diminutive size, but won- 


est Yankee land, where good men and } derfully sagacious, making up by cun- 
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ning what itwants in physical strength. § ravenous animalsare a constant source 
In bands of from three to thirty, they | of annoyance to him,—creeping to 
not unfrequently station themselves {the camp-fire at night, and gnawing 
along the “runs” of the deer and the } his saddles and apishamores, eating the 
antelope, extending their lines for a skin ropes which secure the horses and 


mules to their pickets, and even their 
very saddles, and not unfrequently 
killing or entirely disabling the ani- 
mals themselves. 

Round the camp, during the night, 
the cayente keeps unremitting watch, 
and the traveller not unfrequently 
starts from his bed with affright, as 
the mournful and unearthly chiding 
of the wolf breaks suddenly upon his 
ear; the long-drawn howl being taken 
up by others of the band, until it dies 


many miles; and the quarry being 
started, each wolf follows in pursuit 
until tired, when it relinquishes the 
chase to another relay, following slow- 
ly after until the animal is fairly run 
down, when all hurry to the spot, and 
speedily consume the carcass. The 
cayente, however, is often made a tool 
of by the larger brethren; unless, in- 
deed, he acts from motives of sponta- 
neous charity. When a hunter has 
slaughtered game, and is in the act of 
butchering, these little wolves sit pa- ? away in the distance, or some strag- 
tiently at a short distance from the ( gler passing within hearing answers 
scene of operations, while at a more / to os note, and howls as he lopes 
respectful one the larger wolves (the? a 
white or gray) lope hungrily around, 
licking their chaps in hungry expecta- 
tion. Not unfrequently the hunter 
throws a piece of meat towards the cum we wench the jasboard 
smaller one, who seizes it immediately pe: when we first got sight of the 
and runs off with the morsel in his} berg. It appeared, at a distance of 
mouth. Before he gets many yards? nine or ten miles on the horizon, a 
with his prize, the large wolf pounces } beautiful « two-forked hill” of crystal- 
with a growl upon him, and the cayente, / Jing, its dazzling peaks irradiated by 
dropping the meat, returns to her for- } the early morning beams. We very 
mer position, and will continue his} much feared, at the time, that a fog 
charitable act as long as the hunter? would close in and shut it from our 
pleases to supply him. view. ‘Towards the latter part of the 

Wolves are socommon on the plains day, however, the haze cleared, and 
and in the mountains, that the hunter} about three or four o’clock, P. m., we 
never cares to throw away a charge of { had beat up to it, and were only from 
ammunition upon them, although the } a quarter of a mile to half a mile dis- 


An Iceberg. 
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tant from it, the sea being against it 
on the windward side, and eddying 
into a little bay, formed between its 
lofty and precipitous crags, and a 
lower and more extended part undu- 
lating into two or three distinct ranges 
of elongated hillocks, or hummocks, 
which seemed to have been a portion 
of field ice attached to the loftier part. 
The whole might have been from 300 
to 500 feet at the base, by about 250 
of extreme elevation, and one side of 
the more abrupt portion, near the 
summit, was a singularly shaped mass, 
which required scarcely any effort of 
imagination to form into a gigantic 
white bear, crawling down the side of 
it. There was something extremely 
majestic and solemn in its aspect, as 
the chill wind swept from it, and the 
deep dark-green waves rolled and 
foamed beneath and around. The 
thought of striking against such a 
mass, in the darkness and tempest, 
and being suddenly sent by the shock 
to the depths beneath, seemed enough 
to curdle the very life-blood in our 
veins, and afforded a vivid idea of the 
perils undergone by the polar voyagers 
and whalers. Whilst we gazed upon 
it, we encountered a most lovely and 
agreeable surprise. The sky cleared 
brightly blue overhead, and the mag- 
nificent mass immediately took the 
tint from the heavens, assuming the 
softest cerulean hue that the imagina- 
tion could conceive. The exquisite 
apparent smoothness of it was also 


another feature for which I was not at 
all prepared. I had prefigured to my. 
self a large, rough, white mass; but 
the alabaster polish of the general sur. 
face, and the hue which was shed over 
it, to which the finest ultra-marine 
must fail of doing justice, presented an 
effectat once delightful and unexpected. 
Gradually, as evening advanced, and 
we drew away from it on the watery 
pathway, the paler tints resumed their 
sway, the mists and shadows closed 
around it, and we left it to its silent 
march — the cold, gray, stern wanderer 
of the ocean —alone with Omnipo- 
tence, amidst the waste of waters. 


A Pretty Lesson. 


A sweet little sketch, with its beau- 
tiful moral, will be found below. We 
extract it from alate English Journal, 
into which it is translated from the 
German of Krummacher: 

“ A little maiden, named Caroline, 
had a canary bird which was very dear 
to her. The tiny creature sang from 
the dawn of day until the shades of 
evening closed around. It was very 
beautiful, of a golden yellow, with a 
dark-colored head; and Caroline fed 
him with seeds and with cooling herbs, 
adding now and then a small lump of 
sugar, and daily she supplied him with 
fresh clear water. 

« But all of a sudden the little bird 
began to droop, and one morning when 
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Caroline brought him water, he lay § Street Findings. 
dead at the bottom of thecage. Then Tuart “ Every dog has his day !” is 
the little girl weptand lamented sorely | an old adage; but every dog may not 
over her favorite; so the mother of the / yse his day to the best advantage. A 
maiden went out and bought her an- ‘brewer’s dray was passing along a 
other bird, of still more beauteous plu- street; the burly drayman, seated up- 
mage, and which sang even as sweetly / on a shaft, ruled the horses adroitly, 
as the former one, and she put it in} and with an air of much authority. 
the cage. By the side of the dray, and now and 
“The maiden, however, wept only / then looking piteously up to the driver, 
so much the more, when she beheld waggled a bandy-legged terrier. The 
the new bird; her mother wondered dray had travelled far, and the dog 
much at this, and said: ‘My beloved { was evidently weary, and looked up 
child, wherefore dost thou still weep ( to ask, in it8 peculiar way, fora “ lift.” 
and mourn so bitterly? Thy tears can- ! The drayman, taking pity on his dog, 
not recall the little bird to life, and here ? seized hold of him by the neck, and 
thou hast one which is not less beauti- { tossed him on to the top of the barrels. 
ful than the other which thou hast lost.’ } No sooner had the terrier gained this 
“Then answered the child, ‘Ah, { position of ease and dignity, than he 
dear mamma, I have not acted rightly } began barking out ferociously at every 
towards the little creature, and have } foot passenger or vehicle that drew near 
not done all I might have done for { to the dray; and little children, run- 
him.’ ‘Beloved Lina,’ answered her } ning playfully behind, were likely to 
mother, ‘I thought thou didst always } lose their finger-tips by the savage snaps 
tend him most carefully.’ ‘Ah, no!’ ( of the ill-tempered creature. The dray- 
replied the child, ‘it was only a little { man repeatedly checked the dog’s noisy 
while before his death, that instead of { barking, but remonstrance seemed in 
bring him a bit of sugar, which thou { vain,and the nuisance proving toomuch 
gavest me for him, I ate it myself.’ for the drayman’s head, he whipped the 
“Thus spake the maiden, with a ‘ dog off from the cart; and then the 
troubled heart. The mother did not {humbled animal again waggled his 
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make light of Caroline’s remorse, for { weary way along the street, with a qui-. 


she recognized therein the holy voice } et meekness which offered an amusing 
of truth which spake within the heart ( contrast to his recent impertinence and 
of the child. ill-temper. Curs in office frequently out- 
“*Ah!? said she, ‘what must then | bark themselves by their insolence — 
be the grief of an undutiful child over } and the best security for the continuance 
the grave of its parents!’” of privileges is a rational and humane 
VOL. VI. 8 ( discharge of the duties they impose. 
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Ma’am Anna’s School. 


BY COUSIN MARY. 


Katy lived with her aunt, Miss } foot of the sloping lane leading to Miss 
Dorcas Deering. The house where | Dorcas Deering’s house. Beyond this 
Katy lived was large, and had once} lane was the town schoolhouse, where 
been white, with green blinds, but? almtost every person in town went to 
both colors had now faded,— if, indeed, } school when a little child, and where 
whitecan fade—so that it was no longer ) little children still went, — among 
‘the best-looking house in the neighbor- } others, Katy Deering. This Katy 
‘hood. It was reckoned in the neigh-} was a very sad-looking child. She 


the children imagined that they didn’t 
like her. “She is so hard to get ac- 
quainted with,” said Dovey Green. 
“She looks so solemn,” said Eben; 
and Susan thought it must be that she 
felt grand. So, after a time, no effort 


-of a mile from any neighbors, and from 
the turnpike. There was a cross-road 
Jeading from the turnpike to what 
used to be called, “ Blue Bell Mead- 


ow,” and this road ran directly under 


borhood, though it stood a full quarter ) scarcely ever smiled, and after a time 
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was made in behalf of little Katy, and 
it was often the case that her feelings 
were sadly hurt. Once I remember 
that a heavy shower of rain fell during 
school hours, and, in going home, we 
found that a gully had been formed 
across the road, which was now full 
of water. Eben and Asa rolled up 
their trowsers, and, making a chair 
with their hands, offered to take the 
little girls across. The smallest of 
them went over nicely, but Dovey 
Green was quite as large as either 
Eben or Asa, and when in the midst 
of the stream, the boys revealed the 
alarming fact that their chair was 
breaking down. Upon this, they be- 


gan to laugh, while Dovey clung to 
their necks, and at last they all went 
,down together. The remainderthought 


best not to trust such a conveyance ; so 
the boys found a piece of board, which 
they laid across the gully, and all but 
Katy walked across. ‘“ Do you prefer 
the sedan chair, to the bridge, Miss 
Deering?” asked Eben. Katy said no; 
that she would cross upon the board, 
if the boys were willing. ‘“* We should 
thing it a great honor,” said Eben, but 
Asa, who was a mischievous fellow, 
toppled the board, so that Katy as well 
as Dovey fell into the water. 

The children laughed, but Katy’s 
eyes, when Eben helped her out, were 
swimming with tears, and she felt no 
better when he put on a long face, 
sighed, and said, that life was a great 
mud-puddle, and children were born 
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to mourn. We now saw that the 
teacher was standing close by, and 
Eben walked across the puddle, and 
held one end of the board, while Asa, 
upon the other side, kept it steady, 
until she was safely over. She was a 
new teacher, and as all who had gone 
before her had contented themselves 
with teaching ideas how to shoot, with- 
out much regard to the moral quality 
of such shoots, we were not prepared 
to hear what follows. 


EXPEDIENCE. 


“All things are lawful for me, but all 
things are not expedient.” Expedient 
was the last word of our lesson on the 
day after the gully experiment. It 
came to Susan, and she spelled “ E-x 
ex—p-e pe, expe —d-i di, expedi— 
e-n-t ent, expedient.” ‘ What is the 
meaning of that word ?” inquired the 
teacher. Eben said that we were 
not in the habit of getting definitions. 
“Still,” said the teacher, “I should 
like very well to know whether you 
have any idea of its meaning or not.” 
Asa now set his wits to work, and said 
that he thought it meant — fit — 
proper. Ma’am Anna asked Asa if 
we could use the word expedient in- 
stead of the words, fit, and proper. 
Asa could not tell; neither could Eben, 
nor Dovey, nor Susan; but Katy said 
that a proper thing was not always 
expedient. That was right, but the 
teacher wanted her to think of some- 
thing proper in itself, that was not 
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always expedient. Katy thought 
a while, and was just beginning to 
speak, when Susan whispered to Eben 
that it was not expedient to cross a pud- 
dle in a sedan chair, when one could 
as well go by a bridge. Katy heard 
this whispered, and was silent. “It 
is not always expedient,” said Ma’am 
Anna, “to talk about things in school, 
that might be very proper for conver- 
sation elsewhere, — and can you tell 
me why?” “ We should attend to our 
studies in school,” said Susan. “ We 
should set a bad example, by talking 
much in school,” said Dovey. “We 
should break a law of the school,” said 
Asa. “What law?” “The law of 
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was proper that I should, wasn’t it 
ma’am?” The teacher said yes. 
Sharp Sammy now scratched his head, 
and looked as though he had a mind 
to sit down without saying any more, 
but, clearing his throat, he went on. 
“The land was mine, ye see, and I 
did n’t want that old rose-bush there. 
Ida no need to have been so silly, 
ma’am ; but she was, — she cried, and 
promised to tie it up close to her win- 
dow, if I would let it be; but the land 
was mine, ma’am, and [| had a right 
to take it away. It wasn’t unlawful 
for me todo as I pleased with my own 
land.” ‘ No,” said the teacher, “we 
have no law forbidding people to do 


order,” replied Eben; “and supposing ) what they please with their own.” 


it were lawful for children to talk as 
much as they please in school, would 
it be expedient, ma’am?” “Not if 
they would learn,” said she, “ but can 
you think of anything lawful, and not 
improper, but at some times inexpedi- 
ent?” A black-eyed little boy, who 
was not in our class, now held up 
his hand. “Please ina’am,” said 
Asa, “Sharp Sammy is holding up 
his hand.” ‘Well, be quiet, and 


“And yet,” said Sharp Sammy, “I 
have not been happy since I took the 
rose-bush away — perhaps, ma'am, it 
was not expedient.” “ Please ma’am,” 
said Katy, “ was n’t it breaking one of 
God’s laws, to take the rose-bush 
away?” “We were not talking of 
God’s laws,” said Eben. “Our laws 
don’t forbid people’s doing what they 
will with their own. So it was not 
unlawful for Sammy to take it away.” 


“ Then why is he unhappy about it?” 


asked Ma’am Anna. “It was not ex- 


hear what he has to say.” “My 
father gave me a piece of land for 
a garden,” said Samuel, “and in one $ pedient,” replied Susan. “ But why 
corner of this piece of land, close} was it not expedient, if the land was 
to my sister Ida’s-bed-room window, his own, and he had a right to do with 
there was a rose-bush. It was an old, ? }itashe pleased?” The teacher waited 
straggling thing, but Ida loved it and‘ for an answer. “I can tell you,” said 
called it hers. Father told me that} Samuel, again rising from his seat, 
I must be a neat gardener; and it)“ how I felt about it, — something 
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keeps saying, ‘You might have let it 
alone ;’ then I say, ‘I wanted my gar- 
den to look neat, and I had a right to 
take it away;’ but something keeps 
talking and saying, ‘Samuel! Sam- 
uel! you are an unkind boy,’ and I 
can’t help feeling as though I had 
broken a law.” Asa thought that it 
might be conscience that accused 
Samuel; but why should conscience 
complain, if he had done nothing un- 
lawful? “It must be,” said Eben, 


“that conscience has laws of its own, 
and don’t like to have them broken.” 
Katy looked very thoughtful, so the 
teacher asked her opinion. “I think,” 
said Katy, “that conscience wants us 
to obey the laws of God, and it com- 
plains because Samuel has broken the 


law of love.” Ma’am Anna thought 
so too, and told us that this was why 
lawful things were not always expedi- 
ent. People should not talk about 
having a right to do anything that 
interferes with the law of love. 
“Now,” said she, “we think that 
children have a natural right to be 
merry, yet there are times when they 
have no moral right so to be.” Eben 
said yes; he understood that though it 
was proper for children to laugh, it 
was not expedient to do so in church, 
because it would be breaking God’s 
Sabbath laws, and we have not a 
moral right to do that. Asa thought 
there was not much danger of break- 
ing these laws by laughing, as funny 
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things did not often happen on Sunday, 
but in our play we may laugh as much 
as we please. Ma’am Anna thought 
that God’s laws were to be obeyed in 
our play, as well as at church; and 
sometimes when funny things hap- 
pened in our play, the “law of love” 
made it inexpedient or improper to 
laugh. We looked at each other, and 
could not understand how this could 
be. At last, Eben remembered slid- 
ing down hill with Asa, Susan, Dovey, 
and a great many more. Three fell 
off, and came rolling after the sled. 
“They looked queerly,” said Eben, 
‘and we all laughed, until it was found 
that Susan had cut her lip upon the 
ice.” ‘And then,” said the teacher, 
“ the law of love forbade you to laugh ; 
but what if Susan’s heart had been 
hurt, instead of her lips?” Asa said 
that he did n’t know much about folks’ 
hearts, and it always tickled him so 
much the more, to see a body make a 
fuss about nothing. “ Well,” said the 
teacher, “God knows about people’s 
hearts, and he knows that, when they 
are wounded, love is the best thing to 
heal them. If he had not known this, 
he would never have given us the 
‘new commandment,’ which I should 
like for one of you to repeat.” All were 
silent ; — at last, Katy, in a low voice, 
repeated,“ This is my command- 
ment, that ye love one another, as I 


have loved you.” John: 15—12. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Lucy and the Goosey. 


W atk right along, dame goosey, 
And send your goslings in— 
For dearly little Lucy 
Would like to see them swim. 


They love the pretty water, 
Ma’am goose, I know they do— 
And mother says her daughter 
Is quite a gosling, too. 


Because you see, dame goosey, 
I love the water cool ; 

And so this little Lucy 
Stops on her way to school. 


Close here, dear madam, waddle ; 
I’ll whisper in your ear 

The reason why I paddle 
So very often here. 


You see, my teacher, gousey, 
Is very strict indeed — 

She makes poor little Lucy 
Stand up to spell and read. 


And in the hours of study, 

How dull to us — just think — 
Where every little body 

Is scarce allowed to wink. 


But somehow or another, 
You turn away your head, 
As if you fear my mother 
Is often disobeyed. 


No need of my confessing 
The tricks of little Luce — 
Since you ’re so good at guessing, 
My sober-looking goose. 








STORY OF AN ORACLE. 


But now, dear madam goosey, 
I pray you take a seat, 

And give this naughty Lucy 
Just time to wipe her feet. 


Don’t you allow your daughters 
To come when it is warm, 


And paddle in the waters, 
At night, and noon, and morn? 


You look at me with one eye, 
And then turn up the other — 

I think you answer, no, not I, 
Never, without their mother. 


They might be killed, ma’am goosey, 
In very many ways; 

And so may wicked Lucy, 
If thus she disobeys. 


I’m going from the water ; 

Walk in, ma’am, if you please — 
Your little sons and daughters 

Can swim beneath these trees. 


Good-morning, madam goosey, 

You ’ll find your bath quite coo] — 
The bell rings now for Lucy, 

And she must off to school. 


Story of an Oracle. 


One bright, cold morning in March, 
a man walked through a ploughed field. ? 
He held a bag in his hand, and as he 
went he scattered a small shining seed 
on the fresh red clay. <A boy followed, 
dragging a large withered bush along 
the ground, in order to cover the seed 
sown ; and then they both left the field; 
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and who could have known that the 
germ of a power, mighty to sway the 
fate of kingdoms, lay reposing there ? 

Three months passed : and the once 
red field was covered with the slender 
stems and delicate pale-blue flowers 
of the flax which the man had sown. 
Tender and fragile to look at, the 
lightest breeze of summer caused the 
young green plants to move and bend 
their modest heads, and hide their 
innocent blossoms from the noontide 
glare. 

Two months more passed on, and 
the field was entered by men and wo- 
men. They uprooted the flax, tied it 
up in bundles, and put it to steep in 
the nearest river. Then the tremen- 
dous power it contained began to show 
itself; the fishes in the water died, 
and the human beings who were occu- 
pied about it, struck by the pestilential 
vapor it exhaled, became sickly and 
consumptive, and pined away. 

Then the bundles of flax were taken 
and passed through as many transmi- 
grations as the Hindoo deity, Vishnoo, 
until at length they became fine white 
linen. 

This was formed into garments to 
replace the original fig-leaves which 
our first parents wore; and it wound 
its delicate folds round the tender 
limbs of women and children, and the 
muscular frames of men, preserving 
all alike from contact with the biting 
air. 


Then fashions changed, and the 
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Is quite a gosling, too. 


Because you see, dame goosey, 
I love the water cool ; 

And so this little Lucy 
Stops on her way to school. 


Close here, dear madam, waddle ; 
I’ll whisper in your ear 

The reason why I paddle 
So very often here. 


Is scarce allowed to wink. 


But somehow or another, 
You turn away your head, 
As if you fear my mother 
Is often disobeyed. 


No need of my confessing 
The tricks of little Luce — 
Since you ’re so good at guessing, 
My sober-looking goose. 
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But now, dear madam goosey, 
I pray you take a seat, 

And give this naughty Lucy 
Just time to wipe her feet. 


Don’t you allow your daughters 
To come when it is warm, 
And paddle in the waters, 
At night, and noon, and morn? 


You look at me with one eye, 
And then turn up the other — 

J think you answer, no, not I, 
Never, without their mother. 


They might be killed, ma’am goosey, 
In very many ways; 

And so may wicked Lucy, 
If thus she disobeys. 


I’m going from the water ; 

Walk in, ma’am, if you please — 
Your little sons and daughters 

Can swim beneath these trees. 


Good-morning, madam goosey, 

You ’ll find your bath quite coo] — 
The bell rings now for Lucy, 

And she must off to school. 


Story of an Oracle. 


One bright, cold morning in March, 
aman walked through a ploughed field. 
He held a bag in his hand, and as he 
went he scattered a small shining seed 
on the fresh red clay. A boy followed, 
dragging a large withered bush along 
the ground, in order to cover the seed 
sown ; and then they both left the field; 


and who could have known that the 
germ of a power, mighty to sway the 
fate of kingdoms, lay reposing there ? 

Three months passed : and the once 
red field was covered with the slender 
stems and delicate pale-blue flowers 
of the flax which the man had sown. 
Tender and fragile to look at, the 
lightest breeze of summer caused the 
young green plants to move and bend 
their modest heads, and hide them 
innocent blossoms from the noontide 
glare. 

Two months more passed on, and 
the field was entered by men and wo- 
men. They uprooted the flax, tied it 
up in bundles, and put it to steep in 
the nearest river. Then the tremen- 
dous power it contained began to show 
itself; the fishes in the water died, 
and the human beings who were occu- 
pied about it, struck by the pestilential 
vapor it exhaled, became sickly and 
consumptive, and pined away. . 

Then the bundles of flax were taken 
and passed through as many transmi- 
grations as the Hindoo deity, Vishnce, 
until at length they became fine white 
linen. 

This was formed into garments to 
replace the original fig-leaves which 
our first parents wore; and it wound 
its delicate folds round the tender 
limbs of women and children, and the 
muscular frames of men, preserving 
all alike from contact with the biting 
air. 


Then fashions changed, and the 
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linen robes wore out, until, torn into? spirits with a tyrant’s hand, leading 
ignominious rags, they were cast aside ( them now to good, now to evil; cast- 
into corners, or thrown out on the? ing down one crowned head, and rais- 


streets. 

But this humiliation was for the flax 
the thorny path that leads to glory — 
the funeral pile that purified Hercules, 
and made him a God! 

Haggard men came and collected 
these rags, only a little more tattered 
than their own clothing, and heaped 
them in tubs half filled with water, 
where, by maceration, they became a 
sort of mud. From this substance 
was made paper. 

It was sold by the ream, and bound 
wp in the form of blank books; but 
not yet had it become an Oracle. 

In another manufactory was a blaz- 
img fire, over which a caldron boiled ; 
into this men poured various poison- 
ous substances, and stirred them round 
until they produced a liquid blacker 
than the raven’s wing. 

The priests of the forthcoming ora- 
cle then took the paper, and with the 
ink traced on it certain characters. 
These were of a simple form, and but 
twenty-six in number, yet, according 
to the relative positions they occupied, 
was their power small or great. Then 
the strength of the printing-press was 
invoked to multiply these black impres- 
sions ; the once white paper being cov- 
ered with them, was folded up and 
named a Newsrarer; and lo! the 
Oracle complete. 

Quietly it glided into the homes of 
men; but once there, it swayed their 


ing up another; praising a fool and 
condemning a wise man — according 
to the pleasure of its makers. Then 
how many marvels did it tell men to 
believe, and they obeyed ! 

It told them of miraculous medi- 
cines, which would, without failing, 
make the old young, and the sick 
healthy; and of equally marvellous 
political panaceas, which would render 
place-hunters honest, and statesmen 
incorruptible. All these and many 
other wonders, at the bidding of the 
Oracle, its votaries believed. 

But the day was ended, and to- 
morrow’s sun shone on the worship- 
pers changed into scoffers. A new 
Oracle had entered the house, and the 
one of yesterday was deposed. Never 
before in any of its changes had it 
known such vicissitude. It was cut 
up into round pieces, to cover jars of 
sweetmeats ; into long pieces, to light 
pipes; into square pieces, to be folded 
into game-cocks, boxes, and boats, for 
the amusement of children. Its only 
consolation was, that a similar fate 
awaited to-morrow its proud rival of 
to-day. 

And this is the true story of an Or- 
acle’s rise and fall. Who, while stand- 
ing gazing at a field of flax, could 
believe that such power is enshrined 
in its pale green, slender stems, and 
laughing innocent blue-eyed flowers? 





A WISE JUDGE — DUTY. 


A Wise Judge. 


A cERTAIN merchant left, in his last 
testament, seventeen horses, to be 
divided among his three sons, accord- 
ing to the following proportion : ‘The 
first was to receive half, the second 
one third, and the youngest a ninth 
part of the whole. But, when they 
came to arrange about the division, it 
was found that, to comply with the 
terms of the will, without sacrificing 
one or more of the animals, was im- 
possible. Puzzled in the extreme, 
they repaired to the Cadi, who, hav- 
ing read the will, observed that such 
a difficult question required time for 
deliberation, and commanded them to 
return after two days. When they 
again made their appearance, the 
judge said, “I have considered care- 
fully your case, and I find that I can 
make such a division of the seventeen 
horses among you as will give each 
more than his strict share, and yet not 
one of the animals shall be injured. 
Are you content?” “ We are, O 
judge,” was the reply. “ Bring forth 
the seventeen horses and let them be 
placed in the court,” said the Cadi. 
The animals were brought in, and the 
judge ordered his groom to place his 
own horse with them. He bade the 
eldest brother count the horses. “They 
are eighteen in number, O judge,” he 
said. “I will now make the division,” 
observed the Cadi. “ You, the eldest, 
are entitled to half; take then nine of 
the horses. You, the second son, are 
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to receive one third, take, therefore, 
six; while to you, the youngest, be- 
longs the ninth part, namely, two. 
Thus the seventeen horses are divided 
among you ; you have each more than 
your share, and I may now take my 
own steed back again.” “ Mashallah!” 
exclaimed the brothers, with delight, 
“O Cadi, your wisdom equals that of 
our lord, Soleiman Ibu Daood.” 


Dury. — Duty is far more than love. 
It is the upholding Jaw through which 
the weakest become strong, without 
which all strength is unstable as water. 
No character, however harmoniously 
framed and gloriously gifted, can be 
complete without this abiding princi- 
ple: it is the cement which binds the 
whole moral edifice together, without 
which all power, goodness, intellect, 
truth, happiness, love itself, can have 
no permanence ; but all the fabric of 
existence crumbles away from under 
us, and leaves us at last sitting in the 
midst of ruin, astonished at our own 
desolation. 


WE vo not Osserve.— If the stars 
were to appear but one night in a thou- 
sand years, how would men believe and 
preserve for many generations the re- 
membrance of God which had been 
shown! But every night come out 
these preachers of beauty, and light the 
universe with their admonishing smile. 
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PROPOSED NATIONAL MONUMENT TO WASHINGTON. 


Proposed National Monu- 
ment to Washington. 


Tue readers of the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Magazine will find on the opposite 
page an accurate view of the proposed 
monument to Washington, now being 
erected at Washington city. It will 
stand on the banks of the Potomac } 
river, west of the capitol, and about 
midway between it and the Presi- 
dent’s house. 

The most prominent and imposing 
object of the proposed colossal struc- 
ture will be the obelisk shaft, rising | 
from the centre to the height of a 
hundred feet, seventy feet square at 
the base, and forty at the top. Around 
this shaft, elevated on a terrace, or 


platform, twenty feet high and three 
hundred feet square, is to be erected 
a vast rotunda, supported by thirty 
massive columns, of twelve feet diam- 
eter, and forty-five feet high ; enclos- 
ing a gallery fifty feet wide, sixty feet 
high, and five hundred feet in circum- 


ference. Above the colonnade will be 
an entablature twenty feet high, sur- 
mounted by a balustrade fifteen feet 
high, making an elevation of one hun- 
dred feet for the rotunda or colonnaded 
building. On the top, over the great 
gallery, and enclosed by the balus- 
trade, will be a grand terrace around 
the great shaft, seven hundred feet in 
circumference, and outside of the balus- 
trade a walk or gallery six feet wide, 
and seven hundred and fifty in circum- 
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ference. The entrance and passage 
to the grand terrace will be by means 
of a railway, of easy ascent, encircling 
the great shaft. 

If the above plan and dimensions are 
carried out, this noble monument will 
be nearly three times as high as that 
on Bunker Hill, in Charlestown. 
Within the rotunda it is designed to 
place niches for the reception of statues 
of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence ; whose memory, as well 
as that of the illustrious Washington, 
every true-hearted American will cher- 
ish with affectionate regard. 

The view from the top of this struc- 
ture when completed, will be grand 
and impressive. Those who have 
ascended the monument on Bunker 
Hill may, perhaps, be able to imagine 
the sublimity of the panorama. I am 
inclined to think others will not. 


The Chaplain’s Story. 


A cLERGyMAN, who was chaplain 
of a little squadron stationed in the 
Mediterranean for five years, related 
the following interesting anecdote, 
which occurred: during that time : — 

“ The commodore was a frank and 
generous man, who treated me with 
marked attention, and I used to preach 
in all the ships but one. This was a 
small frigate, and its captain was an 
irreligious and profane man. He used 
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to say he wanted no Methodist parson 
for a pilot, and he embraced every op- } religion, but I do understand your con- 


portunity of annoying me. 
person of violent temper, he took 
offence, and insulted the commodore, 
who meant to send him home. When 
1 heard of his intention, I waited on 
the commodore, and said I was come 
to ask a particular favor of him. 

“«That shall be granted; I am 
always happy to oblige you. What 
is it?’ 

“«That you will overlook the con- 
duct of Captain S ’ said I. 

“Nay, nay; you cannot be seri- 
ous. Is he not your greatest enemy, 
and I believe the only man in the fleet 
who does not wish to see you on board 
his ship ?’ 

“«That is the very reason why I 
ask the favor, commodore; I must 
practise as well as preach.’ 

“¢ Well, well, it is an odd whim; 
but if, on reflection, I can grant your 
request, without prejudice to his maj- 
esty’s service, I will do it.’ 

“The next day I renewed my peti- 
tion. 

“* Well,’ said he, ‘if Captain S—- 
will make a public apology, I will over- 
look his conduct.’ 

“T instantly got into a boat, and 
rowed to the frigate. The captain 
met me with a frown upon his coun- 
tenance; but when I told him my 
business, [ saw a tear in his eye, and 


taking me by the hand, he said, ‘ Mr. 
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, I really do not understand your 





Being a ? duct, and I thank you.’ 


“The affair blew over, and he 
pressed me to preach in his ship. The 
first time I went there, the whole crew 
were dressed in their best clothes, and 
the captain at my right hand. I could 
hardly utter a word, my mind was so 
much moved, and so were the whole 
crew. There seemed a more than 
ordinary solemnity among us. 

“That very night the ship disap- 
peared, and not a soul survived to tell 
the tale. None ever knew how it 
happened ; but we supposed, as there 
had been a gale of wind, she had 
foundered, and went down in deep 
water.” 

How cheering the thought, that the 
men thus suddenly summoned into 
eternity, had listened to the blessed 
message of the gospel, and that, too, 
under circumstances which, through 
the blessing of God, were so peculiarly 
adapted to prepare their minds to wel- 
come and receive it! 

See, dear young reader, how “ ex- 
ample” is more regarded than “ pre- 
cept.” Persons can understand out 
conduct, if they cannot appreciate our 
principles ; and they form their opinion 
of us more from what we do than from 

what we say. We should, therefore, 
rather strive to live well than to talk 
well, 








GO ON-——CHAT WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Go on! 


Goon! Goon! No moments wait 
To help the right ; 
Be strong in faith, and emulate 
The virtues of the good and great, 
With all thy might — 
Go on! 


Goon! Goon! The skies may lower, 
The storm may burst ; 

Unshaken in the trial hour, 

Good purposes shall give thee power 
To brave the worst — 

Go on! 


Goon! Goon! Thou canst not tell 


Thy mission here ; 
Whate’er thou doest, labor well, 
Nor let a doubt within thee dwell, 
Or coward fear — 
Go on! 


Goon! Goon! ’T is never late 
To act thy part ; 
Thy stern resolves shall conquer Fate, 
And springs of happiness create 
Within thy heart ! — 
Go on! 


Goon! Goon! No guerdon seek 
For thy reward ; 
But while heroic, be thou meek, 
And from thy heart, and from thy cheek, 
Be pride debarred : 
Go on! 


Goon! Goon! Thy Master’s ear, 
And constant eye, 


Observe each groan, each struggling tear : 


Hr, midst the shadows dark and drear, 
Is standing by — 
Go on! 


Goon! Goon! Thy onward way 
Leads up to light ; 
The morning now begins to gray, 
Anon the cheering beams of day 
Shall ohase the night : 
Go on! 


Goon! Goon! O, doubt it never — 
This strife with wrong 
Is fated not to last forever, 
But if we boldly make endeavor, 
Will cease ere long ! — 
Go on! 


Chat with Readers and Cor- 
respondents. 


Somz months agol gave my cor- 
respondents a sort of holiday, promis- 
ing not to trouble them much until the 
summer had passed away, and the long 
evenings of the autumn had come. 
Now I find the days begin to grow 
shorter and shorter, a little piece being 
clipped off from each end every twenty- 
four hours; so I think we must begin 
to study some riddles and puzzles for 
Christmas and New Year's. I shall 
expect every one of my old class, to- 
gether with lots of new faces, at our 
monthly meetings, and I want to hear 
from each and every one of you, who 
may have time and inclination to write 
to me, by mail. Don’t be afraid to 
show a bad hand-writing. Don’t say 
you can’t write a letter. Scrape an 
acquaintance with Try! He isa good- 
natured fellow, after you once come to 
know him, though he is neither as 
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docile or as smooth-spoken as Can’t. 
Sit down and write a letter, the best 
youcan. Then look it over, correct 
all the errors you can find, show it to 
your parents, fold it up, seal and direct 
it, drop it into the post-office, and pay 
the postage, and the work is done. 
“QO yes,” says Can’t, “ that’s all very 
well, but it’s too much trouble!” Why, 
what a lazy fellow he is! Too much 
trouble to learn to write a letter, one 
of the greatest accomplishments which 
a young person can have! Why, I 
wonder how such folks ever learn to 
dress themselves in the morning, it’s 
“so much trouble!” One thing my 
readers will observe. These chaps, 
who are so much afraid of exertion, 
are always sure to be present at din- 
ner-time; and they are generally 
pretty nimble with a knife and fork. 
O, I do hope that there is not a single 
reader of the Boys’ and Girls’ Maga- 
zine, who deserves to be counted in 
this class! There is always enough 
to do, and enough to learn; and it is 
those who are diligent, industrious, 
active, and full of energy, who arrive 
at any considerable eminence, when 
they grow up. Small beginnings 
make great endings, and that boy or 
girl who delights in attaining a high 
standing at school, will not grow up 
unhonored or unnoticed. 

Some weeks since I received an in- 
teresting letter from one of my sub- 
scribers, a little girl, at Utica, N. Y. 
I would have printed it entire, but the 


writer requested that I would not pub- 
lish it. I must, however, be permitted 
to copy the last part of it. It runs 
thus : — 


* * . > - 7 
And now, Mr. Forrester, you must let 
me know what you think of the mysterious 
knockings, which have become so notori- 
ous in our state. I asked mother about 
them, and she laughed. I am sure she 
does not believe them to be supernatural, 
yet she says she is unable to say how they 
are made. Howdo you account for them! 
Yours, affectionately, 
C. E. G. 


Most of my young friends have 
probably heard of the “ Rochester 
Knockings,” yet there may be some 
who may not exactly understand about 
the matter. Nor indeed do I, for, to 
tell the truth, I never troubled myself 
much about the wonderful stories told 
of them. The fact, however, is nearly 
this. Some ladies at Rochester pre- 
tend to have the power to hold inter- 
course with the spirits of men and 
women, long since dead, by means of 
a mysterious thumping upon the floor, 
ceiling, or doors of the room wherever 
they are, like the noise of rapping with 
one’s hand upona table. These ladies 
have recently visited the city of New 
York, where they were visited by great 
numbers of persons, some of whom, ! 
believe, put considerable faith in the 
reality of the performance. I feel 
bound to say, that, so far as I have 
Jearned, no satisfactory explanation 
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has, as yet, been given, as to the man-; ‘‘ List, Katie, dear!’’ she said, ‘ while 


ner in which the noises, or knockings 
referred to, are made. Yet the pre- 
tence that they are caused by spirits, 
or in any other supernatural manner, 
is, in my humble opinion, an impious 
deception, and one of the most auda- 
cious tricks ever practised upon the 
credulity of any community; and I 
almost feel inclined to ask pardon of 
my young friends for referring to such 


a foolish deception, yet I do itat the re-} 


quest of a subscriber, and also that you 
may know whatsilly plansare contrived 
by designing persons, now-a-days, to 
mislead people, or to get money. 

The letter from Hallowell came to 
hand, after a long journey. Edwin 
has my sincere thanks. 

Some months ago, a prize enigma 
was published in an English periodi- 
cal, for the solution of which a valua- 
ble gold watch was given. I will 
insert it in this number, though I 
hardly think it will be freely answered. 
Here it is. 


Upon her easy chair dear grandmama was 
sitting, 

And from a pattern there some useful work 
was knitting. 

Young Katie by her side, with pictures in 
a row, 

Smiled, as she cried aloud, ‘‘ Oh, come to 
see my show! ”’ 

And grandmama, observing the laughter 
in her eyes, 

Resolved to puzzle Katie, and move her 

with surprise ; — 


grandmama will tell 
The show which she could make, to please 
her Katie well!” 


A wonderful menagerie your grand- 
mama would raise, 
At which, in deep astonishment, the 
people long might gaze : 
1 I’d have a living lion, a creature fed 
by prey ; 
2 A monster elephant, that eats both trees 
and plants away ; 
3 A tiger, striped and spotted, that roams 
about by night ; 
4 A stag, whose long menacing horns fill 
many with affright ; 
5 A dragon fierce, the dreaded scourge 
of various living things, 
6 (St. George’s spear had never pierced 
its swift and powerful wings !) 
7 A richly colored peacock, and many a 
spotted bird ; 
8 A pretty puss; a busy mole, whose 
noise is often heard ; 
9 A goat, whose coat is dusky brown, 
whose head is very strong ; 
10 An animal whose hands and arms are 
wonderfully long ; 
11 And every one should be alive, and be 
confined alone ; 
12 To ladies, dukes, and emperors, the 
collection should be shown ; 
13 And as uncommon things the most make 
common people stare, 
(And giants are uncommon,) great Go- 
liath should be there ! 
14 By night attendants there should be to 
light the guests around ; 
15 And in the cold and cheerless eve a fire 
should be found ; 
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16 But this should please the company BIOGRAPHICAL TRANSPOSITIONS. 
who viewed the sight, the most, : 
Some one by his magic lantern should 1. EETNHAYBR—a surgeon of great 


show a living ghost ! skill and reputation — the author of several 
17 A band should loudly play, the while { works—eccentric in manners — he once 
spectators chat — snapped a Jady’s stay-lace, and prescribed 

C sharp should be the leading note, the { for her a skipping-rope. 
base should be B fiat ; 2. ANOISDD — celebrated for his con- 
18 Grandmama’s work-box should contain § tributions to English literature. Born at 
the whole within its space, ( Milston, May 1. Dr. Johnson wrote that 
And many, such a show to see, would } « Whoever would attain an English style, 
gladly run a race! familiar but not coarse, and elegant but 


. ‘ ei hed | ) not ostentatious, must give his days and 
Poor Katie, quite perplexed, pushed her ‘ nights to the volumes of this writer.”’ 


pictures all aside, 4 . 
And, leaning on her elbow, to solve this | 4 S. EEAANLXRD —a king of Mace- 
puzale tried ; onia, who became a great warrior and 
Alas! alas! she cannot bring its hidden ? eee He died omy: tp tate of 
wuthe to slew, — intemperance. His body, after death, was 

And now she comes, good reader, to seck enclosed in a golden coffin. 

for help from you ! 4. AASSLLOIENM —a__ fisherman, 
( born at Naples. The people of that coun- 
There! you may ask all your ac- try suffering from the Austrian yoke, he 
quaintances to guess that. ) instigated them to insurrection. He was 
elected the popular leader, but, becoming 
ambitious and pompous, was assassinated 
by his companions, who deemed him a 


Here is another pretty puzzle. 


© LOVE'S RPUZZLEIA 


Wt 






France, a beautiful and gifted woman. 
She was married at fifteen years of age. 
Once popular, and even beloved by the 
people, she became at last the object of 
their fury, and was beheaded in the thirty- 


eighth year of her age. 
Cut a piece of thin wood about four 


inches long and three quarters broad. Per- 
forate it with three holes, Cut pieces of 
bone, cork, or wood, in the shape of two 
hearts, or two buttons, and then arrange 
the whole upon strings, as in the diagram. 
The puzzle is, to get the two hearts upon 
the same loop. 


6. EEDIHRACMS — a celebrated an- 
cient mathematician, a native of Syracuse. 
He was skilled in the sciences, and in- 
vented many novel instruments and strat- 
agems of war. He was slain in a siege, 
being then in the seventy-fourth year of 
his age. 


! 
! 
traitor. 
5. EETTTOINAN —a_ queen of 
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The Mysterious Artist. 


One beautiful summer morning, 
about the year 1630, several youths 
of Seville, in Spain, approached the 
dwelling of the celebrated painter, 
Murillo, where they atrived nearly at 
the same time. After the usual salu- 
tations, they entered the studio or 
workshop of the artist. 


Murillo was (said Gonzalo in his turn. 
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“You need not protest,” replied 
Carlos; ‘we all know you are not 
capable of sketching such a figure as 
that.” 

“ At least,” answered Isturitz, “] 
have never made a sketch as bad as 
that of yours; one would think you 
had done it in jest.” 

“And my pencils are quite wet!” 
“ Truly, 


not yet there, and each of the pu-{strange things go on here in the 


pils walked up quickly to his easel 
to examine if the paint had dried, or 
perhaps to admire his work of the 
previous evening. 

“ Pray, gentlemen,” exclaimed Istu- 
ritz angrily, “ which of you remained 
behind in the studio last night ?” 

“What an absurd question!” re- 
plied Cordova; “don’t you recollect 
that we all came away together?” 

“This is a foolish jest, gentlemen,” 
answered Isturitz. ‘Last evening I 
cleaned my palette with the greatest 
care, and now it is as dirty as if some 
one had used it all night.” 

«“ Look!” exclaimed Carlos; “ here 
is a small figure in the corner of my 


night.” 

“Do you not think, like the negro 
Gomes, that it is the Zombi, who 
comes and plays all these tricks?” 
said Isturitz. 

“Truly,” said Mendez, who had 
not yet spoken, being absorbed in 
admiration of the various figures, 
which were sketched with the hand 
of a master, in different parts of the 
studio, “if the Zombi of the negroes 
draws in this manner, he would make 
a beautiful head of the Virgin in my 
Descent from the Cross.” 

With these words, Mendez, with a 
careless air, approached his easel, 
when an exclamation of astonishment 
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canvass, and it is not badly done. I escaped him, and he gazed with mute 
should like to know who it is that {surprise at his canvass, on which was 
amuses himself every morning with }roughly sketched a most beautiful 
sketching figures, sometimes on my $ head of the Virgin ; but the expression 
canvass, and sometimes on the walls. {was so admirable, the lines so clear, 
There was one yesterday on your{the contour so graceful, that, com- 
easel, Ferdinand.” pared with the figures by which it 

‘“‘Tt must be Isturitz,” said Ferdinand. {was encircled, it seemed as if some 

“Gentlemen,” replied Isturitz, “I heavenly visitant had descended 
protest—” among them. 
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« Ah, what is the matter?” said a 
rough voice. The pupils turned at 
the sound, and all made a respectful 
obeisance to the great master. 

«“ Look, Senor Murillo, look!” ex- 
claimed the youths, as they pointed 
to the easel of Mendez. 

“ Who has painted this? who has 
painted this, gentlemen?” asked Mu- 
rillo, eagerly; “speak, tell me. He 
who has sketched this Virgin will one 
day be the master of us all! Murillo 
wishes he had done it. What a 
touch! what delicacy! what skill! 
Mendez, my dear pupil, was it you?” 

“No, Senor,” said Mendez, in a 
sorrowful tone. 

“ Was it you, then, Isturitz, or Fer- 
dinand, or Carlos ?” 

But they all gave the same answer 
as Mendez. 

“Tt could not, however, come here 
without hands,” said Murillo, impa- 
tiently. 

“T think, sir,” said Cordova, the 
youngest of the pupils, “that these 
strange pictures are very alarming; 
indeed, this is not the first unaccount- 
able event which has happened in 
your studio, To tell the truth, such 
wonderful things have happened here, 
one scarcely knows what to believe.” 

“ What are they?” asked Murillo, 
still lost in admiration of the head of 
the Virgin by the unknown artist. 

“ According to your orders, Senor,” 
answered Ferdinand, “we never leave 
the studio without putting everything 
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in order, cleaning our palettes, wash- 
ing our brushes, and arranging our 
easels; but, when we return in the 
morning, not only is everything in 
confusion, our brushes filled with 
paint, our palettes dirtied, but here 
and there are sketches, — beautiful 
ones to be sure they are, — sometimes 
of the head of an angel, sometimes of 
a demon, then again the profile of a 
young girl, or the figure of an old 
man, but all admirable, as you have 
yourself seen, Senor.” 

“This is certainly a curious affair, 
gentlemen,” observed Murillo; “but 
we shall soon learn who is this night- 
ly visitant. Sebastian,” he continued, 
addressing a little mulatto boy, of 
about fourteen years old, who ap- 
peared at his call, “did I not desire 
you to sleep here every night ?” 

“ Yes, master,” said the boy tim- 
idly. 

“ And have you done so?” 

“ Yes, master.” 

“Speak, then; who was here last 
night and this morning before these 
gentlemen came? Speak, slave, or I 
shall make you acquainted with my 
dungeon,” said Murillo angrily to the 
boy, who continued to twist the band 
of his trowsers without replying. 

“Ah, you don’t choose to answer,” 
said Murillo, pulling his ear. 

“No one, master, no one,” replied 
the trembling Sebastian with eager- 


ness. 
“ That is false,” exclaimed Murillo. 
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“No one but me, I swear to you, “QO, an imaginary being, of course. 
master,” cried the mulatto, throwing ( But take care, Senor Gonzalo,” con- 
himself on his knees in the middle of ( tinued Sebastian, with a mischievous 
the studio, and holding out his hands ‘ glance at his easel, “for it must be 
in supplication before his master. {the Zombi who has sketched the left 
“Listen to me,” pursued Murillo. (arm of your St. John to such a length 
“T wish to know who has sketched { that, if the right resembles it, he will 
the head of this Virgin, and all the { be able to untie his shoe-strings with- 
figures which my pupils find here | out stooping.” 
every morning, on coming to this/ ‘Do you know, gentlemen,” said 
studio. This night, instead of going ( Isturitz,as he glanced at the painting, 
to bed, you shall keep watch; and if (“that the remarks of Sebastian are 
by to-morrow you do not discover who / extremely just, and much to the 
the culprit is, you shall have twenty- / point ?” 
five strokes from the lash—you hear!/ ‘ O,they say that negroes haye the 
I have said it; now go, and grind the ( faces of asses, and the tongues of par- 
colors; and you, gentlemen, to work.” ( rots,” rejoined Gonzalo, in a tone of 
From the commencement till the ? indifference. 
termination of the hour of instruction, “ With this distinction,” observed 
Murillo was too much absorbed with Ferdinand, “that the parrot repeats 
his pencil to allow a word to be spoken ( by rote, while Sebastian shows judg- 
but what regarded their occupation, { ment in his remarks.” 
but the moment he disappeared, the; “Like the parrot, by chance,” re- 
pupils made ample amends for this { torted Gonzalo. 
restraint, and as the unknown painter{ ‘ Who knows,” said Mendez, who 
occupied all their thoughts, the con- {had not digested the Naples yellow, 
versation naturally turned to that sub- a that, from grinding the colors, he 


” 


~~ 


ject. may one day astonish us by showing 
“ Beware, Sebastian, of the lash,” } that he knows one from another?” 
said Mendez, ‘and watch well for the “To know one color from another, 


culprit. Give me the Naples yellow.” {and to know how to use them, are 

“You do not need it, Senor Men-{two very different things,” replied 
dez; you have made it yellow enough Sebastian, whom the liberty of the 
already ; and as to the culprit, I have § studio allowed to join in the conversa- 
already told you that it is the Zombi.” § tion of the pupils; and truth obliges 

“ Are these negroes fools or asses, ) us to confess that his taste was so ex- 
with their Zombi?” said Gonzalo, $ quisite, his eye so correct, that many of 
laughing; “pray what is a Zombi?” } them did not disdain to follow the ad- 
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vice he frequently gave them respect- 
ing their paintings. Although they 
sometimes amused themselves by teas- 
ing the little mulatto, he was a great 
favorite with them all; and this even- 
ing, on quitting the studio, each, giving 
hima friendly tapon the shoulder, coun- 
selled him to keep a strict watch and 
catch the Zombi, for fear of the lash. 

It was night, and the studio of Mu- 
tillo, the most celebrated painter in 
Seville—this studio, which, during 
the day, was so animated and cheer- 
ful—was now silent as the grave. A 
single lamp burned upon a marble 
table, and a young boy, whose sable 
hue harmonized with the surrounding 
darkness, but whose eyes sparkled 
like diamonds at midnight, leaned 
against an easel, immovable and still. 
He was so deeply absorbed in his 
meditations that the door of the studio 
was opened by one, who several times 
called him by name, and who, on 
receiving no answer, approached and 
touched him. Sebastian raised his 
eyes, which rested ona tall and hand- 
some mulatto. 

“Why do you come here, father?” 
said he, in a melancholy tone. 

“To keep you company, Sebas- 
tian.” 

“There is no need, father; I can 
watch alone.” 

“But what if the Zombi should 
come ?” 

“TI do not fear him,” replied the 
boy, with a pensive smile. 


“ He may carry you away, my son, 
and then the poor negro Gomez will 
have no one to console him in his 
slavery.” 

“Q, how sad, how dreadful it is to 
be a slave!” exclaimed the boy, weep- 
ing bitterly. 

“Tt is the will of God,” replied the 
negro, with an air of resignation. 

“ God!” ejaculated Sebastian, as he 
raised his eyes to the dome of the 
studio, through which the stars glit- 
tered — ‘God! I pray constantly to 
him, father, — and I hope he will one 
day listem to me,—that we may no 
longer be slaves. But go to bed, 
father ; go, go; and I shall go to mine 
there in that corner, and I shall soon 
fall sleep. Good night, father, good 
nigh.” 

“Are you really not afraid of the 
Zombi, Sebast* .?” 

“My fathe’ that is a superstition 
of our country. Father Eugenio has 
assured me that God does not permit 
supernatural beings to appear on 
earth,” 

“Why then, when the pupils asked 
you who sketched the figures they 
find here every morning, did you say 
it was the Zombi ?” 

“To amuse myself, father, and to 
make them laugh; that was a!!.” 

“Then good night, my son,” and, 
having kissed the boy, the mulatto 
retired. ) 

The moment Sebastian found him- 
self alone, he uttered an exclamation 
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of joy. Then, suddenly checking § soon totally absorbed in his occupa- 
himself, he said, “ Twenty-five lashes} tion. Hour after hour passed un- 
to-morrow, if I do not tell who} heeded by Sebastian, who was too 
sketched these figures, and perhaps) much engrossed by the beautiful crea- 
mote if I do. O my God, come to my } tion of his pencil, which seemed burst- 
aid!” and the little mulatto threw} ing into life, to mark the flight of 
himself upon the mat, which served } time. “Another touch,” he exclaimed, 
him for a bed, where he soon fell fast $ “‘a soft shade here — now the mouth. 
asleep. Yes! there! it opens— those eyes — 
Sebastian awoke at daybreak; it) they pierce me through !— What a 
was only three o’clock. Any other) forehead! — what delicacy! O my 
boy would probably have gone to? beautiful—” and Sebastian forgot the 
sleep again; not so Sebastian, who? hour, forgot he was a slave, forgot his 
had but three hours he could call his dreaded punishment—all, all was 
own. ¢ obliterated from the soul of the youth- 
“ Courage, courage, Sebastian!” he? ful artist, who thought of nothing, 
exclaimed, as he shook himself awake; } saw nothing, but this beautiful pic- 
“three hours are thine —only three { ture. 
hours — then profit by them; the rest; But who can describe the horror 
belong to thy master, slave! Let me {and consternation of the unhappy 
at least be my own master for three § slave, when, on suddenly turning 
short hours. So begin; these figures } round, he beheld all the pupils, with 
must be effaced;” and, seizing a{the master at their head, standing 
brush, he approached the Virgin, § beside him! 
which, viewed by the soft light of the 5 Sebastian never once dreamt of 
morning dawn, appeared more beauti- } justifying himself, and with his palette 
ful than ever. in one hand, and his brushes in the 
“‘ Efface this!” he exclaimed, “ef- } other, he hung down his head, await- 
face this! no! I will die first—efface ) ing in silence the punishment he 
this — they dare not — neither dare I. ) believed he justly merited. For some ; 
No! that head —she breathes —she ) moments a dead silence prevailed.; for 
speaks —it seems as if her blood } if Sebastian was confounded at being 
would flow if I should offer to efface ? caught in the commission of such a 
it, and I should be her murderer. No, ? flagrant crime, Murillo and his pupils 
no, no! rather let me finish it.” } were not less astonished at the discov- 
Scarcely had he uttered aaa they had made. 


/ 





words, when, seizing a palette, he? Murillo, having, with a gesture of 
seated himself at the easel, and was} the hand, imposed. silence on his pu- 
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pils, who could hardly restrain them- 
selves from giving way to their admi- 
ration, approached Sebastian, and, con- 
cealing his emotion, said, in a cold 
and severe tone, while he looked 
alternately from the beautiful head of 
the Virgin to the terrified slave, who 
stood. like a statue before him, 

“Who is your master, Sebastian?” 

“You,” replied the boy, in a voice 
scarcely audible. 

“IT mean your drawing-master,” 
said Murillo. 

“You, Senor,” again replied the 
trembling slave. 

“It cannot be; I never gave you 
lessons,” said the astonished painter. 

“ But you gave them to others, and 
I listened to them,” rejoined the boy, 
emboldened by the kindness of his 
master. 

“And you have done better than 
listen — you have profited by them,” 
exclaimed Murillo, unable longer to 
conceal his admiration. “Gentlemen, 
does this boy merit punishment, or 
reward ?” 

At the word punishment, Sebastian’s 
heart beat quick; the word reward 
gave him a little courage; but, fear- 
ing that his ears deceived him, he 
looked with timid and imploring eyes 
towards his master. 

“A reward, Senor!” cried the pu- 
pils, in a breath. 

“That is well; but what shall it 
be ?” 

Sebastian began to breathe. 
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“Ten ducats, at least,” said Men- 
dez. 

“ Fifteen,” cried Ferdinand. 

“No,” said Gonzalo; “a beautiful 
new dress for the next holiday.” 

“Speak, Sebastian,” said Murillo, 
looking at his slave, whom none of 
these rewards seemed to move; “are 
these things not to your taste? Tell 
me what you wish for? I am so 
much pleased with your beautiful 
compositions, that I will grant any 
request you may make. Speak, then; 
do not be afraid.” 

“QO, master, if I dared—” and Se- 
bastian, clasping his hands, fell at the 
feet of his master. It was easy to 
read in the half-opened lips of the boy 
and his sparkling eyes some devour- 
ing thoughts within, which timidity 
prevented him from uttering. 

With the view of encouraging him, 
each of the pupils suggested some 
favor for him to demand. 

“ Ask gold, Sebastian.” 

“ Ask rich dresses, Sebastian.” 

“ Ask to be received as a pupil, Se- 
bastian.” 

A faint smile passed over the coun- 
tenance of the slave at the last words, 
but he hung down his head and re- 
mained silent. 

“Ask for the best place in the 
studio,” said Gonzalo, who, from being 
the last pupil, had the worst light for 
his easel. 

“Come, take courage,” said Mu- 


rillo gayly. 
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“The master is so kind to-day,” 
said Ferdinand, “that I would risk 
something. Ask your freedom, Se- 
bastian.” 

At these words Sebastian uttered 
a cry of anguish, and, raising his eyes 
to his master, he exclaimed, in a 
voice choked with sobs, “The free- 
dom of my father! the freedom of my 
father!” 

‘And thine, also,” said Murillo, 
who, no longer able to conceal his 
emotion, threw his arms around Se- 
bastian, and pressed him to his breast. 

“ Your pencil,” he continued, “ shows 
that you have talent; your request 
proves that you have a heart; the 
artist is complete. From this day, 
consider yourself not only my pupil, 
but my son. Happy Murillo! I have 
done more than paint —I have made 
@ painter!” 

Murillo kept his word, and Sebas- 
tian Gomez, known better under the 
name of the mulatto of Murillo, be- 
came one of the most celebrated 
painters in Spain. There may yet be 
seen in the churches of Seville the 
celebrated picture which he had been 
found painting by his master; also 
a St. Anne, admirably done; a holy 
Joseph, which is extremely beautiful ; 
and others of the highest merit. 


Curiosities for the Museum. 


Tue coat-sleeve of an arm of the 
sea. 


A secret society composed of ladies, 

A lock of hair from the head of 
navigation. 

Key to a lock of hair. 

Clams from the “ sea of troubles.” 

Ravellings from the web of cir- 
cumstances. 

Teeth from the mouth of a Ken- 
tucky cavern. 

A map of the land of dreams. 

Stem to the pipe of peace. 

The shadow of a doubt preserved 
in a small phial. 

Silver buckles from the knees of a 
ship. 

An apple from the “tree of knowl- 
edge.” 

Splinters from a beam of light. 

Seeds from the apple of an eye. 

Part of the “bone of contention.” 

A shoe from the foot of the moun- 
tain. 


Errects oF Dissipation on Bees. 
— The most curious instance of the 
change of instinct is mentioned by 
Darwin. The bees carried over to 
Barbadoes and the Western Islands, 
ceased to lay up honey after the first 
year. They found the weather so 
fine, and materials for honey so plen- 
tiful, that they quitted their grave, 
prudent, and mercantile character, 
became exceedingly profligate and 
debauched, ate up their capital, re- 
solved to work no more, and amused 
themselves by flying about the sugar- 
house and stinging the negroes. 


THE PIN AND 


The Pin and the Needle. 
A FABLE. 


A pin and a needle being neighbors 
in a little girl’s work-basket, and both 
being idle, began to quarrel, as idle 
folks are very apt to do. 

“T should like to know,” said the 
pin, “‘ what you are good for, and how 
you expect to get through the world 
without a head.” 

“ What is the use of a head,” re- 
plied the needle, rather sharply, “ if 
you have no eye ?” 

“What is the use of an eye,” said 
the pin, “ if there is always something 
in it?” 

“IT am more active, and can go 
through more work than you can,” 
said the needle. 

“ Yes, but you will not live long.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Because you have always a stitch 
in your side,” said the pin. 

“You are a poor, crooked, brassy 
creature,” said the needle. 

“And you are so proud that you 
can’t bend without breaking your 
back,” retorted the pin. 

“Tl pull your head off, if you in- 
sult me again.” 

“T°ll put your eye out if you touch 
me. Remember your life hangs by a 
single thread,” said the pin. 

While they were thus angrily en- 
gaged, the little girl entered the room, 
and attempting to sew, she soon broke 
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off the needle at the eye. Then she 
tied the thread round the neck of the 
pin, and tried to sew with that. But 
she soon pulled its head off, and threw 
it into the dirt by the side of the 
broken needle. 

“ Well, here we are,” said the nee- 
dle. 

“We have nothing to fight about 
now,” said the pin. 

“Tt seems that misfortune has 
brought us to our senses.” 

“Tt is a great pity that we had not 
come to them sooner,” said the nee- 
dle. 

“How much we resemble human 
beings,” replied the pin, ‘‘ who quarrel 
about their blessings until they lose 
them, and never find out that they 
are brothers till they lie down in the 
dust together, as we do.” 


THE NEEDLE. 


Wnuar is the cause of snow ?— 
When the air is nearly saturated with 
vapor, and condensed by a current of 
air below freezing-point, some of the 
vapor is condensed, and frozen into 
snow. A few years ago, some fisher- 
men, (who wintered at Nova-Zembla,) 
after they had been shut up ina hut 
for several days, opened the window ; 
and the cold external air rushing in, 
instantly condensed the air of the hut, 
and its vapor fell on the floor in a. 
shower of snow. : 
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Story for Young People. 
THE KITE. 


Tue setting sun beamed in golden 
light over the country ; long shadows 
lay on the cool grass ; the birds, which 
had been silent through the sultry heat 
of the day, sang their joyous evening 
hymn: the merry voices of the village 
children sounded through the clear air, 
while their fathers loitered about en- 
joying the luxury of rest after labor. 
A sun-burnt traveller with dusty shoes 
walked sturdily along the high road : 
he was young and strong, and his 
ruddy cheeks glowed in the warm 
light ; he carried his baggage on a 
stick over his shoulder, and looked 
straight on towards the cottages of the 
village ; and you might see, by the ex- 
pression of his face, that his eye was 
earnestly watching for the first glimpse 
of the home that lay among them, to 
which he was returning. 

The same setting sun threw his 
golden beams over the great metrop- 
olis; they lighted up streets, and 
squares, and parks, whence crowds 
were retiring from business or pleas- 
ure, to their various places of abode 
or gay parties; they pierced even 
through the smoke of the city, and 
gilded its great central dome; but 
when they reached the labyrinth of 
lanes and courts which it encloses, 
their radiance was gone, for noxious 
vapors rose there after the heat of the 


day, and quenched them. The sum- 
mer sun is dreaded in those places, 

The dusky light found its way with 
difficulty through a small and dim 
window, into an upper room of a house 
in one of these lanes, and any one en- 
tering it would at first have thought 
it was void of any living inhabitant, 
had not the restless tossing and op- 
pressed breathing, that proceeded from 
a bed in one corner, borne witness to 
the contrary. A weak, sickly boy lay 
there, his eye fixed on the door. It 
opened, and he started up in bed ; but 
at the sight of another boy, a few years 
older than himself, who came in alone, 
he sank back again, crying in a plain- 
tive voice, ‘‘ Don’t you see her coming 
yet ?” 

“No, she is not in sight: I ran to 
the corner of the lane, and could see 
nothing of her,” replied the elder boy, 
who, as he spoke, knelt down before 
the grate, and began to arrange some 
sticks in it. 

Everything in the room bespoke 
poverty ; yet there was an appearance 
of order, and as much cleanliness as 
can be attained in such an abode. 
Among the scanty articles of furniture 
there was one object that was remark- 
able, as being singularly out of place, 
and apparently very useless there; it 
was a large paper kite, that hung from 
a nail on the wall, and nearly reached 
from the low ceiling to the floor. 

“ There 's eight o’clock just struck, 
John,” said the little boy in bed. “Go 
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and look once more if mother’s not 
coming yet.” 

“It’s no use looking, Jem. It won’t 
make her come any faster ; but I'll go 
to please you.” 

“T hear some one on the stairs.” 

“Tt’s only Mrs. Willis going into 
the back-room.” 

“Oh dear, dear, what shall I do?” 

“Don’t cry, Jem. Look, now I’ve 
put the wood all ready to boil the ket- 
tle the minute mother comes, and 
shell bring you some tea: she said 
she would. Now I’m going to sweep 
up the dust, and make it all tidy.” 

Jem was quieted for a few minutes 
by looking at his brother’s busy oper- 
ations, carried on in a bustling, rat- 
tling way, to afford all the amusement 
possible; but the feverish restlessness 
soon returned. 

“Take me up, do take me up,” he 
cried; “and hold me near the broken 
pane, please, John ;” and he stretched 
out his white, wasted hands. 

John kindly lifted out the poor little 
fellow, and, dragging a chair to the 
window, sat down with him on his 
knee, and held his face close to the 
broken pane, through which, however, 
no air seemed to come, and he soon 
began to cry again. 

“What is it, Jem ?—what’s the 
matter ?” said a kind voice at the door, 
where a woman stood, holding by the 
hand a pale child. 

“I want mother,” sobbed Jem. 

“Mother’s out at work, Mrs. Wil- 


lis,” said John ; “and she thought she 
should be home at half-past seven ; but 
she’s kept later sometimes.” 

“ Don’t cry,” said Mrs. Willis’ little 
girl, coming forward. “Here’s my 
orange for you.” 

Jem took it, and put it to his mouth; 
but he stopped, and asked John to cut 
it in two; gave back half to the little 
girl, made John taste the portion he 
kept, and then began to suck the cool- 
ing fruit with great pleasure, only 
pausing to say with a smile, “ Thank 
you, Mary.” 

“Now lie down again, and try to 
go to sleep; there ’s a good boy,” said 
Mrs. Willis; “and mother will soon 
be here. I must go now.” 

Jem was laid in bed once more; but 
he tossed about restlessly, and the sad 
wail began again. 

“T Il tell you what,” said John, “ if 
you will stop crying, I’ll take down 
poor Harry’s kite, and show you how 
he used to fly it.” 

“But mother don’t like us to touch 
it.” 

“No; but she will not mind when 
I tell her why I did it this once. Look 
at the pretty blue and red figures on 
it. Harry made it and painted it 
all himself; and look at the long 
tail!” 

“But how did he fly it? Can’t 
you show me how poor Harry used to 
fly it?” 

John mounted ona chest, and hold- 
ing the kite at arm’s length, began to 
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wave it about, and to make the tail 
shake, while Jem sat up admiring. 

“ This was the way he used to hold 
itup. Then he took the string that 
was fastened here — mother has got 
it in the chest —and he held the string 
in his hand, and when the wind came, 
and sent the kite up, he let the string 
run through his hand, and up it went 
over the trees, up — up—and he ran 
along in the fields, and it flew along 
under the blue sky.” 

John waved the kite more energeti- 
cally as he described, and both the 
boys were so engrossed by it, that 
they did not observe that the mother, 
so longed for, had come in, and had 
sunk down on a chair near the door, 
her face bent and nearly hidden by 
the rusty crape on her widow’s bonnet, 
while the tears fell fast on her faded 
black gown. 

“Oh mother, mother!” cried Jem, 
who saw her first, “come and take me 
—come and comfort me!” 

The poor woman rose quickly, wiped 
her eyes, and hastened to her sick child, 
who was soon nestled in her arms, and 
seemed to have there forgotten all his 
woes. 

The kind, good-natured John had 
meanwhile hung up the kite in its 
place, and was looking rather anx- 
iously at his mother, for he well un- 
derstood the cause of the grief that 
had overcome her at the sight of his 


occupation when she first came in; 
but she stroked his hair, looked kindly 
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at him, and bade him make the kettle 
boil, and get the things out of her 
basket. All that was wanted for their 
simple supper was in it, and it was not 
long before little Jem was again laid 
down after the refreshment of tea; 
then a mattress was put in a corner 
for John, who was soon asleep; and 
the mother, tired with her day’s hard 
work, took her place in the bed by the 
side of her child. 

But the tears that had rolled fast 
down her cheeks as her lips moved in 
prayer before sleep came upon her, 
still made their way beneath the closed 
eyelids, and Jem awoke her by saying, 
as he stroked her face with his hot 
hand, 

“ Don’t cry, mother ; we won’t touch 
it again!” 

“Tt’s not that, my child; no, no: 
it’s the thought of my own Harry. 
I think I see his pleasant face, and his 
curly hair, and his merry eyes looking 
up after his kite.” It was not often 
she spoke out her griefs ; but now, in 
the silent night, it seemed to comfort 
her. 

“Tell me about him, mother, and 
about his going away? [I like to hear 
you tell about him.” 

“ He worked with father, you know, 
and a clever workman he learned to 
be.” 

‘“‘ But he was much older than me. 
Shall I ever be a good workman, 
mother ?” 

The question made her heart ache 











with a fresh anguish, and she could 


not answer it; but replied to his first 
words, “ Yes, he was much older. 
We laid three of our children in the 
grave between himand John. Harry 
was seventeen when his uncle took 
him to serve out his time in a mer- 
chant ship. Uncle Ben, that was 
ship’s carpenter, it was that took him. 
The voyage was to last a year anda 
half, for they were to go to all manner 
of countries, far, far away. One letter 
I had. It came on a sad day; the 
day after poor father died, Jem. And 
then I had to leave our cottage in our 
own village, and bring you two to 
London, to find work to keep you; 
but I have always taken care to leave 
word where I was to be found, and 
have often gone to ask after letters. 
Not one has ever come again; and 
it’s six months past the time when 
they looked for the ship, and they 
don’t know what to think. But I 
know what I think: the sea has rolled 
over my dear boy, and I shall never 
see him again — never, never in this 
weary world.” 

“Don’t cry so, mother dear; I'll 
try to go to sleep, and not make you 
talk.” 

“ Yes—try; and if you can only 
get better, that will comfort me most.” 

Both closed their eyes, and sleep 
came upon them once more. 

It was eight o’clock in the morning 
when the little boy awoke, and then 
he was alone ; but to that he was ac- 
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customed. His mother was again gone 
to work, and John was out cleaning 
knives and shoes in the neighborhood. 
The table, with a small piece of bread 
and a cup of blue milk and water on 
it, stood beside him. He drank a lit- 
tle, but could not eat, and then lay 
down again with his eyes fixed on 
Harry’s kite. 

‘Could he fly it,” or rather “could 
he see John fly it — really out of doors 
and in the air?” That was of all 
things what he most longed todo. He 
wondered where the fields were, and 
if he could ever go there and see the 
kite fly under the blue sky. Then he 
wondered if John could fly it in the 
lane. He crept out of bed, and tottered 
to the window. 

The lane was very wet and slushy, 
and a nasty black gutter ran down it, 
and oozed out among the broken 
stones. There had been a heavy 
thunder-shower in the night; and as 
there was no foot pavement, and what 
stones there were were very uneven 
and scattered, the black pools lodged 
among them, and altogether it seemed 
impossible for a boy to fly a kite there ; 
for, “ how could he run along holding 
the string ?— he would tumble among 
the dirty pools. There were only four 
children to be seen in it now, out of 
all the numbers that lived in the houses, 
though it was a warm summer morn- 
ing, and they were dabbling with na- 
ked feet in the mud, and their ragged 
clothes were all draggled. Mother 
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would never let him and John do like 
that.” 

Still he stood, first examining the 
window, then looking at the kite; 
then putting his hand out through the 
broken pane, and pondered over a 
scheme that had entered his mind. 

* John,” he cried,as the door opened, 
“don’t you think we could fly Harry’s 
kite out of the broken pane ?” 

At first this idea seemed to John 
perfectly chimerical; but after some 
consultation and explanation, a plan 
was devised between the two boys, to 


complete which they only waited for 


their mother’s return. They expected 
her at one, for this was only half a 
day’s work. 


Jem was dressed when she returned, 


and his excitement made him appear 


better; but she saw with grief that he 
could not touch his dinner; and her 
anxiety about him made her less un- 
willingly than she otherwise would 
have done, consent to the petition he 
made, that “only for this once she 
would let him and John fly the kite 


outside the window.” She stifled her 


sighs as she sat down to needle-work, 
lest she should cast a gloom over the 
busy preparations that immediately 
commenced. 


The difficulty had been how to get 


the kite out, because the window would 


not open. To surmount this, John was 


to go down to the lane, taking the kite 


with him, while Jem lowered the string 


out of the broken pane. 


“ When you get hold of the string, 
you know, John, you can fasten it, 
and then stand on that large stone 
opposite, just by where that gentleman 
is, and hold up, the kite, and then I 
will pull.” 

All was done accordingly. John 
did his part well. Jem pulled; the 
kite rose to the window, and fluttered 
about, for the thunder had been fol- 
lowed by a high wind, which was felt 
a little even in this close place, and 
the boys gazed at it with great pleas- 
ure. As it dangled loosely by the 
window in this manner, the tail be- 
came entangled, and John was obliged 
to run up to help to put it right. 

“Let it down to me again when I 
have run out,” said he, as he tried to 
disentangle it; “and I will stand on 
the stone, and hold it up, and you can 
pull again. There’s the gentleman 
still, and now there’s a young man 
besides. The gentleman has made 
him look up at the kite.” 

“Come and look, mother,” said 
Jem; but she did not hear. “The 
young man has such a brown face, and 
such curly hair.” 

“ And he’s like , mother, he is 
crossing over!” cried John. “ He has 
come into the house !” 

The mother heard now. A wild 
hope rushed through her heart; she 
started up; a quick step was heard on 
the stairs; the door flew open, and the 
next moment she was clasped in her 
son’s arms ! 
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The joy nearly took away her 
senses. Broken words mingled with 
tears, thanksgivings, and blessings, 
were all that were uttered for some 
time between them. Harry had Jem 
on his knee, and John pressed close to 
his side, and was holding his mother 
tight by the hand, and looking up in 
her face, when at last they began to 
believe and understand that they once 
more saw each other. And then he 
had to explain how the ship had been 
disabled by a storm in the South Seas; 
and how they got her into one of the 
beautiful islands there, and refitted 
her, and after six months’ delay, 
brought her back safe and sound, car- 
go and all; and how he and Uncle 
Ben were both strong and hearty. 

“ How well you look, my dear boy!” 
said the happy mother. “ How tall, 
and stout, and handsome, you are!” 

“And he’s got his curly hair and 
bright eyes still,” said poor, wan little 
Jem, speaking for the first time. 

“ But you, mother, and all of you, 
how pale you are, and how thin! I 
know — yes, don’t say it—I know 
who’s gone. I went home last night, 
mother. I walked all the way to the 
village, and found the poor cottage 
empty, and heard how he died.” 

“Home! You went there?” 

“Yes, and the neighbors told me 
you were gone to London. But I 
slept all night in the kitchen on some 
straw. There I lay, and thought of 
you, and of him we had lost, and 


prayed that I might be a comfort to 
you yet.” 

Joy and sorrow seemed struggling 
for the mastery in the widow’s heart ; 
but the present happiness proved the 
stronger, and she was soon smiling 
and listening to Harry. 

“T had a hard matter to find you,” 
he said. “ You had left the lodging 
they directed me to at first.” 

“ But I left word where I had come 
to.” 

“ Ay, so you had; and an old wo- 
man there told me you were at No. 10, 
Paradise Row.” 

“ What could she be thinking of?” 

“No one had heard of you in that 
place. However, as I was going along 
back again to get some better informa- 
tion, keeping a sharp look-out in hopes 
I might meet you, I passed the end of 
this lane, and saw it was called Eden 
Lane, so I thought perhaps the old 
lady had fancied Paradise and Eden 
were all the same; and sure enough 
they are both as like one as the other, 
for they are wretched, miserable places 
as ever I saw. I turned in here, and 
then No. 10 proved wrong too; and 
as I was standing and looking about, 
and wondering what I had better do 


) next, a gentleman touched my arm, 


and pointing first at the black pools in 
the broken pavement, and then up at 
this window, he said—I remember 
his very words, they struck me so— 
‘Do not the very stones rise up in 
judgment against us! Look at those 
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poor little fellows trying to fly their 
kite out of a broken pane!’ Hearing 
him say so, I looked up, and saw my 
old kite — by it I found you at last.” 

They all turned gratefully towards 
it, and saw that it still swung outside, 
held there safely by its entangled tail. 
The talk, therefore, went on uninter- 
ruptedly. Many questions were asked 
and answered, and many subjects dis- 
cussed; the sad state of poor little Jem 
being the most pressing. At the end 
of an hour a great bustle was going on 
in the room: they were packing up all 
their small stock of goods, for Harry 
had succeeded, after some argument, 
in persuading his mother to leave her 
unhealthy lodging that very evening, 
and not to risk even one more night 
for poor Jem, in that poisonous air. 
He smoothed every difficulty. Mrs. 
Willis gladly undertook to do the 
work she had engaged to do; and 
with her he deposited money for the 
rent, and the key of the room. He 
declared he had another place ready 
to take his mother to; and to her 
anxious look he replied, “I did good 
service in the ship, and the owners 
have been generous to us all. I’ve 
got forty pounds.” 

“Forty pounds!” If he had said, 
“T have got possession of a gold dis- 
trict in California,” he would not have 
created a greater sensation. It seemed 
an inexhaustible amount of wealth. 

A light cart was soon hired and 
packed, and easily held not only the 


goods, (not forgetting the kite,) but the 
living possessors of them; and they 
set forth on their way. 

The evening sun again beamed over 
the country ; and the tall trees, as they 
threw their shadows across the grass, 
waved a blessing on the family that 
passed beneath, from whose hearts a 
silent thanksgiving went up, that har- 
monized with the joyous hymn of the 
birds. ‘The sun-burnt traveller, as he 
walked at the horse’s head, holding 
his elder brother’s hand, no longer 
looked anxiously onward, for he knew 
where he was going, and saw by him 
his younger brother already beginning 
to revive in the fresh air, and rejoiced 
in his mother’s expression of content 
and happiness. She had divined for 
some time to what home she was 
going. 

“ But how did you contrive to get it 
fixed so quickly, my kind, good boy?” 
she said. 

“T went to the landlord, and he 
agreed at once; and do not be afraid, 
I can earn plenty for us all.” 

“ But must you go to sea again?” 

“If I must, do not fear. Did you 
not always teach me that His hand 
would keep me, and hold me, even in 
the uttermost parts of the sea ?” 

And she felt that there was no room 
for fear. 

A week after this time, the evening 
sun again lighted up a happy party. 
Harry and John were busied in pre 
paring the kite for flying in a green 


A BARRACK FOR RATS. 


field behind their cottage. Under the / 
hedge, on an old tree trunk, sat their 
mother, no longer in faded black and 
rusty crape, but neatly dressed in a 
fresh, clean gown and cap, and with a 
face bright with hope and pleasure. 
By her was Jem, with cheeks already 
filling out, a tinge of color in them, 
and eyes full of delight. On her other 


A Barrack for Rats. 


AN extensive bacon merchant in 
Limerick, who kills between 40,000 
and 50,000 pigs in the season, has 
adopted the following successful 
method to destroy the rats which 
abound on his premises, where the 
abundance of food will always occa- 
side was little Mary Willis. She had } sion a vast collection of these trouble- 
just arrived, and was telling them how, }some and destructive animals. He 
the very day after they left, some )has erected a quadrangular stone 
workmen came and put down a nice ) building, eleven feet long and seven 
pavement on each side of the lane, } feet wide, with a wall three feet high, 
and laid a pipe underground instead } having flags laid flat upon the top, but 
of the gutter; and that now it was as ) projecting a little over the inside of 
dry and clean as could be; and all the the wall. All around the wall inside, 
children could play there, and there o the base, are numerous holes, like 
were such numbers of games going on, ? pigeon holes, which do not go quite 
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and they all said it was the best thing } through, except a few, to allow a free 


they had had done for them for many passage to the little animals. Outside 
a day; and so did their mothers, too, sof the barrack, or building specially 
for now the children were not all } built for the rats, is a plentiful supply 
crowded into their rooms all day long, { of water and food, such as bones and 
but could play out of doors. useless offal. 

“ Depend upon it,” said Harry, “ it} The interior of these walls is occu- 
is that gentleman’s doing that spoke } pied by boards, lumber and straw, just 


to me of it the day I came first. This 


good old kite has done good service, 
and now it shall be rewarded by sail- 
ing up to a splendid height.” 

As he spoke, he held it up, the light 
breeze caught it, and it soared away 
over their heads under the blue sky ; 
while the happy faces that watched it 
bore witness to the truth of his words 
—that “the good old kite had done 
good service.” 

VoL. vi. 10 


known to prefer, and the whole is cov- 
ered by a movable wooden roof. 
When it is judged proper to destroy 
them, the passages are stopped at the 
outside, the roof is lifted off, and the 
boards are taken out. The frightened 
animals run up the wall, but their 
escape is impossible, for they strike 
against the projecting flags and fall 
back again. They then run into the 


such concealment as these animals are 
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small holes below, but these are only } She was a poor little girl, indeed, then; 
just large enough to admit their bodies, }she was lonely and neglected, and 
while their tails remain sticking out, a }would have been very unhappy, de- 
secure prize to the men who go in over } prived of the kindness and care so 
the wall; and by this unlucky appen- necessary to a child, if it had not been 
dage they suddenly drag them out and ) for a peculiar gift. The little girl had 
fling them to a posse of anxious dogs ja fine voice, and in her loneliness, in 
outside the fortress, or into a barrel of ) trouble or in sorrow, she consoled her- 
water, where they are soon destroyed. }self by singing. In fact, she sang to 
As there are not holes enough in jall she did; at her work, at her play, 
the wall inside, the noise and uproar } running or resting, she always sang. 
soon frighten another division of rats} The woman who had her in care 
into the vacant openings; and these } went out to work during the day, and 
being treated in the same unceremo- } used to lock in the little girl, who had 
nious manner, the whole garrison is } nothing to enliven her solitude but the 
thus speedily destroyed. As many as)company of a cat. The little girl 
700 or 800 have been killed in one } played with her cat and sang. Once 
clearing. Rats being fond of straw,)she sat by the open window and 
they also become very numerous in ) stroked her cat and sang, when a lady 
the lofts where this article is kept to ) passed by. She heard the voice, and 
be used for singeing bacon, and they ) looked up and saw the little singer. 


cut it into short pieces with their teeth, 
which renders it useless for this pur- 
pose. The proprietor tried the effect 
of putting a pet fox to mount guard on 
the lofts, and it was found that he 
killed such quantities of the rats, that 
three or four were procured to garri- 
son the place instead of one. 


Jenny Lind. 
BY FREDERICA BREMER. 


THERE was once a poor and plain 
little girl, dwelling in a small room in 
Stockholm, the capital of Sweden. 


went away, and came back several 
days later, followed by an old music- 
master, whose name was Crelius. He 
tried the little girl’s musical ear and 
voice, and was astonished. He took 
her to the director of the Royal Opera 
of Stockholm, then a Count Puhe, 
whose truly generous and kind heart 
was concealed by rough speech and 
?a morbid temper. Crelius introduced 
his little pupil to the count, asked 
him to engage her as “elve for the 
indi “ You ask a foolish thing!” 
sai the count, gruffly, looking dis- 
| 


‘4 
asked the child a few questions, 
) 


dainfully down on the poor little girl. 
“What shall we do with that ugly 
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thing? See what feet she has! And) down their instruments to clap their 
then her face! She will never be pre-} hands in rapturous applause. It was 
sentable. No, we cannot take her.} our poor little girl here again, who 
Away with her!” now had grown up, and was to appear 
The music-master insisted, almost before the public in the role of Agatha. 
indignantly. “Well,” exclaimed he‘ I saw her at the evening representa- 
at last, “ if you will not take her, poor$ tion. She was then in the prime of 
as I am, I will take her myself, and youth, fresh, bright and serene as a 
have her educated for the scene ; such} morning in May — perfect in form — 
another ear as she has for music is not‘ her hands and her arms peculiarly 
to be found in the world!” ? graceful—and lovely in her whole 
The count relented. The little girl} appearance, through the expression of 
was at last admitted into the school! her countenance and the noble sim- 
for elves, at the opera, and with some plicity and calmness of her manners. 
difficulty a simple gown of black bom-} [n fact, she was charming. We saw 
bazine was procured for her. The care? not an actress, but a young girl full 
of her musical education was left to? of natural geniality and grace. She 
an able master, Mr. Albert Breg,? seemed to move, speak, and sing, with- 
director of the song school of the? out effort or art. All was nature and 
opera. harmony. Her song was distinguished 
Some years later, at a comedy given ; especially by its purity, and the power 
by the elves of the theatre, several per-? of soul which seemed to swell in her 
sons were struck by the spirit and life? tones. Her “mezzo voice” was de- 
with which a very young elve acted? Jightful. In the night scene where 
the part of a beggar girl in the play. { Agatha, seeing her lover come, breathes 
Lovers of genial nature were charmed, out her joy in rapturous song, our 
pedants almost frightened. It was our ycung singer, on turning from the 
poor little girl, who had made her first} window, at the back of the theatre, to 
appearance, now about fourteen years § the spectators again, was pale for joy. 
of age, frolicksome and full of fun as a‘ And in that pale joyousness she sang 
child. with a burst of outflowing love and 
A few years still later, a young dé- life, that called forth not only the mirth, 
butante was to sing for the first time‘ but the tears of the auditors. 
before the public in Weber’s Frei-} From this time she was the declared 
schutz. At the rehearsal preceding} favorite of the Swedish public, whose 
the representation of the evening, she} musical taste and knowledge are said 
Sang in a manner which made the? not to be surpassed. And, year after 
members of the orchestra at once lay} year, she continued so, though, after 
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a tine, her voice, being overstrained, 
lost somewhat of its freshness, and the 
public, being satiated, no more crowded 
the house when she was singing. Still, 
at that time, she could be heard sing- 
ing and playing more delightfully than 
ever in Pamina, (in Zauberflote,) or in 
Anna Bolena, though the opera was 
almost deserted. She evidently sang 
for the pleasure of the song. 

By that time she went to take les- 
sons of Garcia, in Paris, and so give 
the finishing touch to her musical edu- 
cation. There she acquired that war- 
ble in which she is said to be equalled 
by no singer, and which could be com- 
pared only to that of the soaring and 
warbling lark, if the Jark had a soul. 

And then the young girl wentabroad, 
and sang on foreign shores and to for- 
eign people. She charmed Denmark, 
she charmed Germany, she charmed 
England. She was caressed and 
courted everywhere, even to adulation. 
At the courts of kings, the houses of 
the great and noble, she was feasted 
as one of the grandees of nature and 
art. She was covered with laurels 
and jewels. But friends wrote of her, 
“In the midst of these splendors she 
only thinks of her Sweden, and yearns 
for her friends and her people.” 

One dusky October night, crowds 
of people (the most part, by their dress, 
seemed to belong to the upper classes 
of society) thronged on the shore of 
the Baltic harbor at Stockholm. All 
looked towards the sea. There wasa 


‘rumor of expectance and _ pleasure. 
Hours passed away, and the crowds 
still gathered, and waited and looked 
out eagerly toward the sea. At length 
a brilliant rocket rose joyfully, far out 
at the entrance of the harbor, and was 
greeted with a general buzz on the 
shore. 

“There she comes! there she is!” 
A large steamer now came, whelming 
on its triumphant way, through the 
flocks of ships and boats lying in the 
harbor, toward the shore of the 
“Skeppsbero.” As it advanced, flash- 
ing rockets marked its way in the 
dark. The crowds on the shore 
pressed forward, as if to meet it. 
Now the leviathan of the waters was 
heard thundering nearer and nearer ; 
now it relented, now again pushed on, 
foaming and splashing; now it lay 
still. And there, on the front of the 
deck, was seen, by the light of the 
lamps and rockets, a pale, graceful 
young woman, her eyes brilliant with 
tears, and lips radiant with smiles, 
waving her handkerchief to her friends 
and countrymen on shore. 

It was she again — our poor, plain, 
neglected little girl of former days — 
who now came back in triumph to her 

father land; but no more poor, no 

} more plain, no more neglected. She 

had become rich; she had, in her 

‘slender person, the power to charm 
and inspire multitudes. 

Some days later, we read in the 
papers of Stockholm, an address to the 
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public, written by the beloved singer, 
stating, with noble simplicity, that, as 
she once more had the happiness to 
be in her native land, she would be 
glad to sing again to her countrymen, 
and that the income of the operas in 
which she was this season to appear 
would be devoted “ to raise a fund for 
a school where elves for the theatre 
would be educated to virtue and knowl- 
edge.” The intelligence was received 
as it deserved, and of course the opera 
was crowded every night the beloved 
singer sang there. The first time she 
again appeared in Somnambula, (one 
of her favorite roles,) the public, after 
the curtain was dropped, called her 
back with great enthusiasm, and re- 
ceived her, when she appeared, with 
a roar of hurrahs. In the midst of 
the burst of applause, a clear and me- 
lodious warbling was heard. The 
hurrahs were hushed instantly. And 
we saw the lovely singer standing with 
her arms slightly extended, somewhat 
bowing forward, graceful as a bird on 
its branch, warbling, warbling, as no 
bird ever did, from note to note — 
and on every one a clear, strong, soar- 
ing warble — until she fell into the 
retournelle of her last song, and 
again sang that joyful and touching 
strain — 


‘‘No thought can conceive how I feel at 
my heart.’’ 
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History of Can’t and Try. 


“Qu! it is dreadful,” said Can’t, 
climbing over the goat crags; “ great 
good should come of toil like this.” 
“ And yet,” replied the hermit, “ for 
the stinted herbage that grows in the 
crevices of these rocks, the patient 
goats climb often.” “ Well they may,” 
answered Can’t. ‘ Nature’s wants 
become her oppressors, and she their 
slave.” 

The old man sat down upon a shelv- 
ing rock to rest. Dim in the distance 
lay the valley below, covered, as with 
a pall, by the mist that rolled in va- 
pory waves from the mountain peak. 
Above the darkness of the valley, yet 
far below the sunbeams that gilded 
the morning sky, sat the hermit and 
the little boys. The dim twilight 
revealed a spring of purer water than 
they had been wont to drink. This, 
with their well-stored scrip, supplied 
the morning meal. “Nature,” said 
the old man, filling his cup from the 
lucid spring, “is a queen that should 
not bow her neck to a vassal’s yoke ; 
her wants are few, her resources bound- 
less, but there is an empire over which 
her dominion should not extend. Let 
nature multiply her vassals, thus forg- 
ing and weaving her own chains; die 
she must, and what if she choose to 
die a slave? But who forges chains 
for the spirit ?” 

“Nature,” replied Can’t, bending 
leisurely over the spring. “ And shail 
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she wear them ?” asked the hermit, 
with a kindling eye. ‘“ Never! never!” 
answered Try, springing up the moun- 
tain side, like a frightened deer. “ Well 
said, my boy!” exclaimed the hermit, 
as he seized his staff, and looked hope- 
fully towards the mountain brow. “ Na- 
ture’s garners filled to overflowing, her 
store-houses rich with the spoils of 
ages, cannot supply one of all the 
spirit’s wants. Strange, indeed, if 
the spirit will bow the neck to her 
chains!” 

Another day was lighting fires upon 
the eastern sky. Morning was breath- 
ing her balm upon the dewy earth, but 
eyes that had never before looked upon 
the early light, now shone in its radi- 
ance. “How glorious!” exclaimed 
Can’t; “thank you a thousand times 
my kind friends ; were it not for you, 
I had never gazed on a scene like 
this.’ Try uttered not a word, for 
the deep fountains of thought were 
stirred within him, and mighty resolves 
were starting into life. A boundless 
plain, fair and beautiful, lay before 
them ; its verdant surface seemed like 
the expanse of a waveless sea. “ We 
can rush over it,” said the boys, “like 
the viewless wind.” The hermit 
sighed, but did not check them, as they 
darted down the mountain side, and 
sprang upon the plain below. ‘Come 


on, old friend!” shouted Can’t; “ we 
shall leave you in the distance.” But 
here a new wonder met his eye. The 
plain, so verdant in the distance, was 
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covered all over with sharp rocks, 
twisted snags, and innumerable obsta- 
cles, which seemed effectually to block 
up the way. The boys came to a 
sudden stand, waiting impatiently for 
their aged friend. ‘“ What say you to 
this?” they both inquired, as, leaning 
upon his staff, he looked first at them, 
and then at the difficulties in the 
way. 
“My children,” said he, at length, 
wiping the perspiration from his brow, 
“you must make for yourselves a path- 
way.” “Ah, no!” said Can’t, flinging 
himself upon the ground. Even Try 
seemed hardly desirous of bending his 
back to a toil so arduous. “ My chil- 
dren,” said the hermit, “this is the 
causeway stretching from the walls of 
Ignorance to the race-ground of Emi- 
nence. Make for yourselves a clear 
path over this causeway, and a talis- 
man like this will be yours.” Here 
the old man produced his gray stone, 
and bade them witness its wonderful 
power. (The name of this stone, you 
will recollect, was Knowledge.) The 
name of the causeway was Persever- 
ance. The tall rank grass upon this 
causeway parted hither and thither, 
before the gray stone, while the 
stones, the gnarled roots, and twisted 
vines, piled themselves in a wall on 
either side, and a smooth pleasant 
pathway opened itself to the hermit’s 
feet. The old man cast a proud, 
but encouraging look towards the 
boys! “I would give all of earth’s 
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gold fora treasure like that!” said they 
both together. “Earth’s gold could 
not buy it,” replied the old man, 
proudly, “ for Knowledge is the daugh- 
ter of Wisdom, and her price is beyond 
rubies.” 

“Would you have this treasure, 
come on, my braves! It may be 
yours.” Try now set himself eagerly 
to work, and found at last, with pleas- 
ure, that each stone, fairly removed 
from the pathway, attracted the next, 
so that it became lighter, and his 
labor became, at last, little more than 
pleasant, healthful toil. Curious, beau- 
tiful things were concealed beneath 
those unsightly snags, and, in the 
strength of his will to do, the cause- 
way appeared to him again like the 
smooth surface of the glassy sea. 

Try had advanced far upon his way, 
when, pausing to review the past, and 
gather strength for future toil, he saw 
his friend, the hermit, striving to urge 
forward the fainting Can’t, who ever 
and anon folded his hands in despair, 
and sat down by the way-side to rest. 
The old man talked until his voice 
failed him, talked of the race-ground 
of Eminence, of the “ Temple of Hon- 
or,” with its pinnacles of fame. Can’t 
would listen for a time, and his zeal 
would sometimes kindle to action, but 
one sight of that broad plain, stretch- 
ing its interminable breadth far beyond 
his vision, would bring a fainting to 
his heart, and a deathlike chill to his 
limbs. 
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Try never was an unfeeling chur! ; 
he saw his friend in trouble, and back 
with the speed of thought he flew, 
faithfully reviewing the path made for 
his own feet, that he might more effect- 
ually assist the fainting Can’t. Glad, 
indeed, was the hermit to receive his 
assistance, and the sight of his earnest, 
glowing face, his eye radiant with 
hope, greatly revived the drooping 
Can’t. He resumed his toil with a 
helper on either side. Sometimes the 
hermit would hold his talisman over 
the way that Can’t was striving to 
clear, and in this light the obstacles 
would disappear, but, to their great 
mortification, they would find these 
obstacles again, not, as in Try’s path, 
piled on either side, but all huddled 
together in one confused mass, directly 
in the way. Can’t declared that he 
would sooner die than remove these 
obstacles one by one, (the only way in 
which they could be done,) so the 
hermit and Try were obliged to lift 
him over these confused masses, and 
allow them to remain. This, at the 
time, seemed to Can’t a great labor- 
saving idea, but the hermit looked 
gravely, and merely replied that all 
this would be known hereafter. Thus 
they advanced over the causeway. 
Try making a clear, smooth pathway 
with but little help, because he had a 
mind to the work, and Can’t, with the 
much aid afforded him, making one in 
which he could but just hobble along. 
Many a long, weary day passed thus, 
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until at last the race-ground appeared 
in view. The boys now redoubled 
their speed, and were soon at the goal 
where the prizes were to be awarded. 
An old man, whose head was white 
with years, came out and greeted the 
hermit as a valued acquaintance. He 
looked narrowly at the boys, (now 
almost men,) and then brought from 
beneath his robe, a telescope. The 
name of this old man was Examina- 
tion. No one, by guessing, could tell 
his age; he might have been a hun- 
dred, but none would take oath that 
he was not a thousand, years old. 
“This telescope,” said he, again look- 
ing narrowly upon Can’t and Try, 
“will decide your claims to the prizes 
here awarded.” So saying, he turned 
it towards the causeway. ‘“ That 
path is mine,” said Can’t, pointing 
with his finger, and eager for the 
prize. “True merit,” replied Exam- 
ination, “is diffident of its own doings, 
nevertheless, I will not torture thee 
with suspense ;” and he pointed the 
instrument in that quarter. The her- 
mit stood moodily silent. Suddenly, 
a loud laugh, like the shriek of a cata- 
mount, burst from Examination. He 
dropped the telescope, clapped his 
shrivelled hands, while peal after peal 
of laughter, wild, deep, and long, rang 
from the valley, and echoed from the 
hillside. And, turning to Can’t, who 
stood rooted with astonishment, he 
exclaimed, “Tell me, young man, 
whether was easier, to climb those 
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rocks, or remove them from the way?” 
“Climb them,” replied Can’t, boldly. 
“That,” replied he, “remains to be 
seen. Man travels not this way, with- 
out bending his back, or losing his 
prize.” “Isit lost, then?” said Can’t, 
in a tone of despair. ‘“ Not utterly,” 
was the reply. “ What thou Aast done 
claims a reward. Take this stone; a 
talisman it is, though feeble in its 
present power; yet, faint not, — every 
obstacle bravely overcome, every vic- 
tory achieved, will add new power. 
Remember, it is thine to render this 
prize invaluable.” 

Again the telescope ranged the 
causeway. Try felt a cold chill at his 
heart, but an encouraging smile from 
his friend, the hermit, reassured him. 
Long and delightedly did Examina- 
tion gaze at the pathway made by 
Try. Then, turning to the hermit, 
he said, “That is well done! the 
highest prize in my gift is the reward 
of diligence and perseverance like 
this.” Then, turning to Try, he said, 
“The meed due to industry is thine; 
the invaluable talisman, like that of thy 
fellow. Its power may be increased, 
and perhaps it is well to warn thee 
that it may be diminished. Beware, 
then, of degrading its power by an 
ignoble use.” Here, Examination 
turned a searching glance upon the 
hermit, who gloomily bent his eyes 
to the ground, and pressed his hand 
to his heart. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE MORNING CALL. 


The Morning Call. 


‘* Dip ever !’’ said the horse, 
And opened both his eyes, 


While on his head stood both his ears 


Pricked up in mute surprise. 


‘* My senses !"’ said the horse ; 
‘¢T never saw nor heard 

Such a presumption manifest 
In any little bird. 


“‘ Where did you come from? say — 
Down in a storm of rain? 

Come, tell me, little impudence, 
What may I call your name ?”’ 


To wit, to wit, to wee, sir, 
To wit, to wit, to wee; 

I never ride the rain, sir, 
My nest is on the tree. 


** My conscience !”’ said the horse, 
‘** What does the creature think? 
This watering-trough was only made 
To give the horses drink.” 


To wit, to wit, to wee, sir, 
To wit, to wit, to wee; 

I drink the morning dew, sir, 
My nest is on the tree. 


‘* Well, don’t you know ‘tis saucy, 
Exceedingly ill bred, 

And dangerous too, to put yourself 
So near a horse’s head ?”’ 


To wit, to wit, to wee, sir, 
Twitt, twitt, if this is all ; 
You would not eat a lady bird 

Who comes to make a call. 
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‘*‘ Ha! ha!”’ then laughed the horse, 
‘© You came to call on me — 

I can’t return your call, my dear, 
Your nest is on the tree.”’ 


To wit, to wit, to wee, sir, 
When tired, come to my tree, 

And I will sing you fast asleep, 
To wit, to wit, to wee. 





Aristocracy. 


Ir was a fine May morning, when a 
turkey mother called her young brood 
around her, and thus addressed them: 
“ My nice little turkeys, it is scarcely 
two weeks since you came from the 
shell, yet I discover in you such capac- 
ity of intellect, such precociousness 
of genius, that I deem it expedient to 
address you, relative to your standing 


ally adopted by turkeys occupying an 
elevated position. I need only point 
you to that gentleman gobbler, who, 
with a lofty step, is promenading the 
barn-floor, and spreading out his peer- 
less tail to the rising sun. I need but 
point to him in order to impress you 
with the fact, that you belong to a 
kingly race. Look at your mother, my 


in society, and the course of action usu- { braves, and tell me if, in my queenly 
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step, beautifully rounded form, expres- 
sive countenance, and double chin, you 
discern the slightest resemblance to 
that old, care-worn hen, who does her 
own scratching, or that waddling, un- 
graceful goose, who is making herself 
prematurely old by performing the du- 
ties of nursery maid to her goslings. 
Look at yourselves, my noble young 
turkeys, and for a moment contrast 
the rich tints of your variegated outer 
garment, with the cheap yellow plush 
petticoats of the young chickens, or 
the green baize small clothes of the 
goslings. I would not have you de- 
spise the less gifted, the one-talented 
fellow-tenants of the barn-yard, but re- 
member, my darlings, that there isa fit- 
ness of things which you will learn by 
watching and imitating the stately dig- 
nity of the gobbler, and the independent 
grace of your mother. Thus, when we 
say ‘Gobble! gobble!! gobble!!!’ re- 
member that you are, by look and man- 
ner, to resent with us an insult.” This 
lesson was not lost upon the young 
turkeys ; they soon became fruitful in 
imagining insults, and prompt in resent- 
ing them, as were their parents, so that 
their pride grew to overbearing inso- 
lence. They imagined themselves to 
possess great influence over the far- 
mer’s family, because they did not 
interfere with all this strutting and 
gobbling. But the near approach of 
thanksgiving day revealed the secret 
of this influence. ‘What fowl do 
you mean to kill for thanksgiving din- 


ner ?” asked the farmer’s wife. * Kill 
the old gobbler and the turkey hen,” 
said the farmer; “ the sooner they are 
eaten the better,” — and then he sang 
merrily, — 


Lay the proud old turkeys low, 

Let the young ones run and grow, 

To market they ’re not fit to go, 
Till next Christmas day. 


Hicx Lopewes.— A down-easter 
lately came to New York, and took 
lodgings for the night at one of what 
might be called the high houses. 
Telling the waiter he wished to be 
called in the morning for the boat, 
both of them proceeded “on their 
winding way” upwards, till they ar- 
rived at the top of the eighth flight 
of stairs, when Jonathan caught the 
arm of his guide, and thus accosted 
him :— “ Look here, stranger, if you 
intend to call me at six o’clock in the 
mornin’, you might as well do it now, 
as *t will be that time afore I can get 
down again!” 


At a crowded lecture the other 
evening, a young lady standing at 
the door of the church was addressed 
by an honest Hibernian, who was in 
attendance on the occasion, with, “Jn- 
dade, Miss, I should be glad to give 
you a sate, but the empty ones are all 
full.” 
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Susy’s Cow. 





A BY MRS. C, M. SEDGWICK. 

‘ 

: 3 Tue old and worldly may learn a | gets from his uncounted flocks and 
h great lesson by observing how much } herds. 

: contentment a child gets out of a few} One of my favorite twilight walks 
possessions. A canary bird, a kitten, | is over a grass-grown road, that, lead- 
t ‘ a little white mouse, will give a littleSing by a few scattered habitations 
: 5 | girl as much real enjoyment as one } through a mountain pass, is little fre- 


of the grazing dukes of England$quented. Just on the verge of the 
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mountain, in one end of a rickety old you are! I don’t think Deacon Bon- 
house, lives the widow Ely and her? ton is half fair to put you in that old 
daughter Susan. There is a little {eaten-up pasture. It sets your teeth 
garden-patch near the house — some } on edge to look at it.” 
peonies and rose-bushes, and round? “Susy,” said I one day, overtaking 
the door a few decayed apple-trees. { her, “do you think the old cow un- 
The place looks comfortable, protected /derstands you?” Susan blushed a 
as it is by the well-wooded mountain } little at finding herself overheard ; but 
side from the cold winds, and with ? we were old friends, and she answered 
the sun playing on the hop-vine that ‘me frankly, “I don’t know that she 
twines about the criss-cross threads {understands every word, but she has 
passed and re-passed before the win- (a feeling when I talk to her, —I am 
dow. The widow Ely is as poor as ‘sure she has. Now just look, ma’am, 
a sensible, industrious woman can{when I stop and pat her, how she 
well be in New England. She is{stops and looks round at me, and 
very feeble, and can earn little; but‘ puts her head up to my face, — poor 
that little is so well managed that she } Mooley!—there, yousee! She loves 
and Susan live independently of char- : an better than anybody in the world 
ity. The ladies who are the mis- re except mother. O, we have 
tresses of the Beacon-street palaces { proper good times, coming home from 
would as soon think of begging as } pasture, — Mooley and I do.” 
Mrs, Ely. “Does she give much milk, Susy?” 
In my evening walks towards Mrs. Susan’s voice fell a little, as she 
Ely’s, I have often met Susan, driv- ) replied, “ No, ma’am, — not so much 
ing home her cow; sometimes, uncon-)as some cows do. But that is all 
scious that I observed her, holding the ) the fault of the pasture, —I know it 
animal’s tail, whisking it on one side : is!” 











and the other, beating time to an art-? ‘ Why don’t you get better pasture 
less tune she was singing. Some-? for her?” 

times she ran alongside her favorite,’ “Mother can’t afford to, ma’am. 
patting her and discoursing with her. ; Sometimes she has talked of selling 
“Hold up your head, old lady!” she {her; but I felt so dreadfully, she 
would say ; “ there’s a nicer mess for } would not.” 

you than common at home. Mother} This summer, times are harder 
and I had corn for dinner, and we {with Mrs. Ely. She had a long ill- 
saved all the odds and ends for you. {ness last winter, and a long bill to pay 
Come, trot on, dearie; mother is wait- {to the doctor. She is a woman that, 
ing. Poor old soul! how low-spirited {as she herself truly says, can’t sleep 
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quietly upon a debt. A few days 
since, I called at her door, and was 
just turning round the lilac bush that 
on one side encloses her door-step, 
when I was stopped by hearing Susan 
say, in a mingled tone of sorrow and 
surprise, 


“Why, mother! —you haven't sold ? 


her, in earnest, mother?” 

«“ Yes, I have.” 

“Is she gone ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tt is not fair.” There was a sense 
of injustice evidently mingling with 
Susan’s grief. “Have not I,” she 
continued, “picked and sold berries 
enough to pay for her pasturing all 
summer? I think you might have 
spoken to me about it, mother. Why 
did n’t you?” 

“ Because I could not bear to, 
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worse than I do about parting with 
the cow. My father gave her to me 
when I was married,—she was a 
heifer then. My husband died two 
years after, and, for the first eight 
years of Susan’s life, that cow 
more than half supported us. There 
was not a better cow for milk in 
town.” 

“Nor half so good a one for com- 
pany,” interrupted poor Susy. “O, 
how lonesome we shall be!” 

“Yes, we shall feel kind of lone- 
some,” said her mother; and I observed 
she turned away, to wipe a tear from 
her cheek. “ But we must be ration- 
al, Susy. The old cow has fallen off 
in her milk the last two years, and | 
could not make her profitable as I 
used to do.” 

“ Profitable !” echoed Susan, “ you 


Susy. I knew you would feel so) would not think of selling me, mother, 


bad.” 
Susan was much mollified by find- 


because I was not profitable.” 
“QO hush, Susy! Poor folks can’t 





ing that her mother had tried to save} humor their feelings like rich ones. 
her feelings, instead of disregarding) To come to the real truth of the mat- 
them; and when her mother said, ter, I had no way of paying the doc- 
“Now do hush, child, and wipe away } tor, but by selling the cow. And now 
your tears, and listen to me, and I)I have the money to pay him, and 1 
will tell you all about it,” she was) feel as if I had done my duty; and if 
tranquillized. I, too, wanted to hear? you will only stop crying, Susan, and 
all about it; but I felt as if I had no? own you think I have done right, I 
longer a right to listen unseen; so I? shall feel better and happier than I 
presented myself, and, after exchang-? have done all summer.” 
ing greetings with Susan and her? Susan tried her best for resignation. 
mother, I begged her to proceed, and) She began to see that her mother was 
comfort Susan if she could. right, and before I left the house, she 
“Susan,” she said, “can’t feel? had dried her eyes, and said, “she 
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supposed mother knew best, but af 
was cruel hard.” 

The story of Susy’s cow is not 
quite ended. It was purchased by a 
gentleman in the next town to ours, } 
seven miles from the widow Ely’s. a 
boy was sent to drive the cow to its 
new owner. She was known to be } 
near calving, and he was desirous to 


have her at home before the calf was 


born. 

The cow seemed very unwilling 
to leave her old haunts. She was 
continually turning back, and when 
about half way to her journey’s end, 


she got away from her driver, and he } 
could not manage to change her 5 
course; so he returned to his em-} 
ployer, and the next morning a man 
was sent with him. 

The cow was found on the edge * 3 
a swamp, near Mrs. Ely’s, and from 
there driven to her new quarters, 
The stupid man who drove her did 
not find out that she had calved 
during the night. Thi8 was soon 
afterwards ascertained, and search 
was made in the swamp for the poor 
lost calf, but no calf could be found. 

All the day of her arrival, the next. 
night, the following day, and the? 
second night, the cow continued the 
most piteous moaning, such as cows 
make when their young are taken 
from them. The neighborhood was 
disturbed. People were kept awake? 
in their beds; some of them pitied 
her, thinking there was a wailing in 
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her cries that sounded like human 
love; and some wished her to the 
deuce. Hs 

Towards the second morning, the 
cries ceased; and when the time 
came for the cow to be fed, she was 
missing. Again a messenger was 
despatched for her. She had been 
seen, by the earliest stirrers on the 
road, going towards her old home, 
and bellowing as she went. Nothing 
more could *- heard of her till the 
messenger i ac\.ed the widow’s, and 
there, in her ''t i.e yard, was the cow 
and her calf—the widow rubbing, 
with some medicinal ointment, the 
poor animal’s bag, and Susy alter- 
nately patting the mother and calf, 
and repeating again and again, “I 
always said she knew as much as 
folks!” while the old cow, if she did 
not talk, expressed, as plainly as 
words could, her perfect satisfaction. 
It was a picture that Fisher should 
have painted. And it seems to me 
an instance of the force of the mater- 
nal instinct in a dumb animal, that 
deserves recording. The cow, after a 
separation of forty-eight hours from 
her calf, returned to the swamp, and 
there, in its intricacies, found her 
still living, and went with her to her 
best friends. 

The cow was the same day taken 
to her new owner, and the calf ten- 
derly conveyed in a wagon beside 
her. There is a rumor about the vil- 
lage, that the purchaser of the cow 
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ness for her, and that his kind heart 
is so much touched by the animal’s 
faithful love for her young, which 
seems to justify Susan’s opinion of 
her remarkable character, that he has 
intimated an intention of presenting 
the calf, at some future day, to the 
good little girl. 

We hope that our young friends 
will be touched by this true story — 
we vouch for its truth, without color 
or exaggeration — of a brute animal’s 
devotion to its young. We have 
often wondered to see boys, and even 
men, abuse cows—kick them, and 
throw stones at them. A cow is one 
of Heaven’s rich gifts to man. She 
not only gives us milk, — pure and 
agreeable food to sustain life, — but 
from her we derive the luxuries of 
cream, butter, and cheese, — luxuries 
so abundant, that we have almost 
come to consider them as necessaries. 
Not a pie, pudding or cake comes 
upon the table, but the cow has con- 
tributed one component part to it. 
These generous supplies she gives us. 
Be grateful to her, then, as a benefac- 
tress, and consider well her = 


has been told the story of Susy’s 





ness, patience, intelligence and aflec- 
tion, and you will not laugh at our 
little friend Susy for calling her com- 
pany, nor be surprised when you are 
told that she is held sacred by some 
nations in India. 


) 


Trutu. — Adhere rigidly and un- 
deviatingly to truth; but while you 
express what is true, express it in a 
pleasing manner. Truth is the pic- 
ture, the manner is the frame that 
displays it to advantage. There is 
nothing, says Plato, so delightful as 
the hearing or speaking of truth. For 
this reason, there is no conversation 
so agreeable as that of the man of 
integrity, who hears without any 
intention to betray, and speaks with- 
out any intention to deceive. 


The Voices of Nature. 


Tury float on the breath of the sweet 
summer breeze, 
In the leaf’s faintest whisper they ’re 
heard ; 
They plaintively sigh in the sad autumn 
wind, 
And they swell in each note of a bird. 
With a silvery accent of freshness and 
mirth, 
Do they sound in the rivulet’s flow ; 
In the dim solemn woods, from the shad- 
ows they speak, 
With their sweet tones so thrilling and 
low. 


They murmur in ocean, when gently the 
surf 
Lays its glistening fringe on the shore ; 


They shout in the billows, when loudly 


the blasts 
O’er the wild surges thunder and roar. 


No hum of an insect, no buzz of a bee, 
No wave of the tremulous air; 

No stir of a blossom, no gush of a rill— 
But the Voices of Nature are there! 
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Noisy Courage. 


We called Cousin Barnabas a 
“brave boy,” for he had a great many 
times told us that he was not afraid 
of anything. It sometimes happened 
that we were late in coming home 
with the cows, and we found it very 
dark in going through the woods. On 
such occasions, however, Barnabas 
always whistled, and it was such a 
“touch me if you dare” whistle, that 
somehow it helped our courage great- 
ly. It is true that in whistling, Bar- 
nabas sometimes looked slyly over his 
shoulder, but when we faintly asked 
what he was looking at, he would an; 

VOL. VI. 1] 
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swer, “ Nothing, you ninnies, I only 
wanted to see if you were all here.” 
Once Josey said, “ Are you not afraid, 


Barnabas?” But the way in which, 
Barnabas curled up his nose, and,re-, 
plied, “J afraid!” seemed to. give. 
the lie to such a thought. There is. 
one small word in the English lan. 
guage, which [ do. believe. above alk 
others to be ene. of the. most. stubborn, 
uncoaxable hittle. things ever. invented, 
and yet it can boastof but four letters 
— t-e-s-t,, pronounced test. <A very 
testy little fellow, a complete cockle- 
batton, always sticking to all sorts of 
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pretensions. Thus, we hear people 
talking about tests of piety, tests of 
honor, tests of sincerity, and some- 
times saying, “Such an one talks 
finely, but we shall see how he stands 
the test ;” showing plainly that these 
small bodies, called tests, must be very 
trying. It was a very clear evening 
in October, but quite dark in the 
woods, when the first test came to 
Barnabas’ courage. He was whistling 
as usual — Josey was leading little 
Esther— George, Emma, and I, were 


there was a great black creature walk- 
ing about, and smelling the ground. 
Esther screamed, but Josey, whom 
Barnabas had always called a scare- 
crow, put his arms around Etta, and 
said that he would claw the bear’s 
eyes out, if he touched her. Emma 
and I screamed for Barnabas, but the 
courageous boy had gone up a pine 
tree. George now made the pleasant 
discovery, that it was not a bear, but 
a dog, — Squire Blake’s clever dog, 
Hero. So we called out joyously to 


walking close together— when we no-} Barnabas, not to be afraid, as it was 


ticed, by the faint light of the moon, 
now coming softly through the tree- 
tops, that the cows, in passing the great 
“ horse-chestnut,” bowed very politely, 
and then danced sideways across the 
road. ‘“ What can it mean?” said 
George, as we saw that every cow in 


passing performed the same ceremony. 
Just then Josey’s little black heifer 


came up, and we drove her along to 
see what was the matter, but scarcely 
had she come in sight of the great 
tree, before she made obeisance with 
the most profound respect, even touch- 
ing her horns to the ground, and then, 
with a Fanvy Elssler bound, she bal- 
anced beautifully to the other side of 
the road, and soon danced out of 
sight. At this, Josey laughed, but 
Emma begged him ‘te be still. We 
had just been talking about bears, and, 
from some cause, Barnabas had stop- 
ped whistling. We were now close 
to the great tree, and, sure enough, 


only Hero Blake. Barnabas was 
perched on the topmost branch of a 
pine tree, and the moon shone full in 
his face. We saw the same curl upon 
his nose as he answered, “I afraid!” 
He came down whistling, and we, 
thinking to ourselves that Barnabas 


might have courage, but an odd way , 


of showing it, walked silently home. 
A few evenings after this, Barnabas 
had another test of courage. We had 
been talking of robbers, and Barnabas 
had just said that he should like to 
meet one right there in the woods; 
‘the guessed he ’d show um what fight- 
ing was ;” when two stout men, with 
guns, came out from the bushes close 
to his side. You should have seen 
the brave boy then; he ran over lit- 
tle Esther in trying to get away, but, 
catching his foot in her frock, fell 
headlong, and face foremost, into the 
mud. Josey now was quite wrathful, 
calling him a great lubber, to throw 








Etta down, and break his own neck 
in running away from such highway- 
men as Deacon Wyman and his Uncle 
Paul. 


THE LAST TEST. 


It was nearly Christmas, and we 
were spending the evening at Squire 
Blake’s. Charles and Anna Blake 
had lost their mother, and old Aunt 
Nelly kept house for them. She was 
getting ready for Christmas, and 
wanted more cobs for smoking her 
bacon. She said that two of us might 
take the lantern and go into the barn 
chamber for cobs, —only two, for there 
was hay underneath, and she was afraid 
that more might do mischief. Now, 
it so happened that the old lady had 
been telling us wonderful stories all 
the evening, and none of us were quite 
willing to go to the barn, fearing that 
we might see a ghost. At last Josey 
took the lantern, and said that he 
would go,—he wasn’t afraid to do 
that, if anybody in the room had 
courage enough to gowith him. Bar- 
nabas now burst into a great laugh, 
and said that he had only been wait- 
ing just to see if we were all such 
scarecrows ; for his own part, he should 
like to see a ghost if there was such a 
thing. Aunt Nelly told him that it 
was a very dangerous thing to talk so, 
for they were more apt to appear when 
people bragged. ‘Then she went on 
to tell us another long story about her 


Uncle Zedekiah, who never believed 
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in such things, but at last got intoa 
terrible scrape with a ghost. At the 
end of the story, Barnabas wanted us, 
Aunt Nelly, and all, to go as far as 
the barn-door, just to see if he was 
afraid to go into the loft. So we all 
went, and he sent Josey ahead with 
the lantern. “ Now make haste,” said 
Aunt Nelly, “for I’m in a terrible 
hurry.” You have read how John 
Gilpin got upon his horse, but soon 
came down again; thus was it with 
Barnabas, for he had scarcely disap- 
peared for a moment, when he came 
down the stairs again, — not quietly, 
like a boy accustomed to ponder well 
the way of his feet, but pell-mell, heels 
over head, taking one long stride from 
the top of the ladder to the bottom, 
and, falling into the trough of a win- 
nowing machine, lay there as if wait- 
ing to be sifted. “ What 7s the mat- 
ter?” said Aunt Nelly, “why, I was n’t 
in such an awful hurry that you need 
kill yourself, child.” Then we all 
gathered around the winnowing ma- 
chine, and began to inquire for Josey ; 
but Barnabas was speechless ; he only 
laid upon his back and pointed upward. 
After some time, Josey came down, 
with the lantern in one hand, and a 
basket of cobs in the other. We tried 
to get an explanation from him, but 
he, looking comically sober, led the 
way to the house. Barnabas rolled 
from the winnowing machine, and 
limped after. Once seated around 
the bright fire, Josey told his story in 
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this manner : — “ Barnabas and I had ‘out letting fall a few ominous tears 
just reached the landing, when away ‘that I took the first step. Several 
at the further end of the loft, leaning {companions of my own age accompa- 
against a great beam, we saw a thing /nied me in the outset, and we tray- 
dressed all in white, and stretching its jelled pleasantly together a good part 
arms towards us. Barnabas was be- } of the way. 
hind: me; he sprang backward, and) We had nosooner entered upon our 
landed in the winnowing machine. ) path, than we were accosted by three 
I had a great mind to do the same, but, ) diminutive strangers. These we pres- 
leoking down, saw that there was not 2ently discovered to be the advance- 
room enough for me, so I concluded ? guard of a Liliputian army, which 
to walk up and speak to the ghost, — ? was seen advancing towards us in 
(Aunt Nelly says that they never battle array. Their forms were sin- 
speak until they are spoken to.) So (gularly grotesque; some were striding 
I walked along, and said, ‘Good even- (across the path, others standing with 
ing, sir.” He made no reply. Then {their arms a-kimbo; some hanging 
I said, ‘Have you come for cobs, {down their heads, others quite erect ; 
sir?’ He was silent, and I thought {some standing on one leg, others on 
it best to touch him. His hand through {two; and one, strange to say, on 
the sheet felt very stiff and cold. Just three ; another had his arms crossed, 
then I remembered that Aunt Nelly {and one was remarkably crooked ; 
said that nobody could touch a ghost. {some were very slender, and others 
So I concluded to lift up the covering §as broad as they were long. But, 
and see what was there. I did, and $ notwithstanding this diversity of fig- 
saw” — “What?” gasped Barnabas, } ure, when they were all marshalled in 
— “TI sawa dead” — “A dead what?” } line of battle, they had a very orderly 
whispered Aunt Nelly, — “lifting up $and regular appearance. Feeling dis- 
the covering,” said Josey, looking very } concerted by their numbers, we were 
solemn, “I saw a dead — sheep.” | presently for sounding a retreat ; but, 
being urged forward by our guide, we 
soon mastered the three who led the 
van, and this gave us spirit to encoun- 
ter the main army, who were con- 
quered to a man before we left the 
Noruine could be more easy and (field. We had scarcely taken breath 
agreeable than my condition when I (after this victory, when, to our no 
was first summoned to set out ov the ?small dismay, we descried a strong 
road to learning, and it was not with- } reinforcement of the enemy, stationed 
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on the opposite side. These were ex- 
actly equal in number to the former 
army, but vastly superior in size and 
stature; they were, in fact, a race of 
giants, though of the same species 
with the others, and were capitally 
accoutred for the onset. Their ap- 
pearance discouraged us greatly at 
first, but we found their strength was 
not proportioned to their size; and, 
having acquired much skill and cour- 
age by the late engagement, we soon 
succeeded in subduing them, and 
passed off the field in triumph. After 
this we were perpetually engaged with 
small bands of the enemy, no longer 
extended in line of battle, but in small 
detachments of two, three, and four in 
company. We had some tough work 
here, and now and then they were too 
many for us. Having annoyed us 
thus for a time, they began to form 
themselves into close columns, six or 
eight abreast; but we had now at- 
tained so much address, that we no 
longer found them formidable. 

After continuing this route fora con- 
siderable way, the face of the country 
suddenly changed, and we began to 
enter upon a vast succession of snowy 
plains, where we were each furnished 
with a certain light weapon, peculiar 
to the country, which we flourished 
continually, and with which we made 
many light strokes, and some desper- 
ate ones. The waters hereabouts 
were dark and brackish, and the 
snowy surface of the plain was often 








defaced by them. Probably, we were 
now on the borders of the Black Sea. 
These plains we travelled across and 
across for many a day. 

Upon quitting this district, the 
country became far more dreary; it 
appeared nothing but a dry and sterile 
region, the soil being remarkably hard 
and slaty. Here we saw many curi- 
ous figures, and we soon found that 
the inhabitants of this desert were 
mere ciphers. Sometimes they ap- 
peared in vast numbers, but only to be 
again suddenly diminished. 

Our road, after this, wound through 
a rugged and hilly country, which was 
divided into nine principal parts or dis- 
tricts, each under a different governor; 
and these again were reduced into 
endless subdivisions. Some of them 
we were obliged to decline. It was 
not a little puzzling to perceive thé 
intricate ramifications of the paths in 
these parts. Here the natives spoke 
several dialects, which rendered our 
intercourse with them very perplexing. 
However, it must be confessed that 
every step we set in this country was 
less fatiguing and more interesting. 
Our course at first lay all up-hill; but 
when we had proceeded to a certain 
height, the distant country, which is 
most richly variegated, opened freely 
to our view. | 

I do not mean at present to describe 
that country, or the different stages by 
which we advanced through its scen- 
ery. Suffice it to say, that the journey, 
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though always arduous, has become 
more and more pleasant every stage ; 
and though, after years of travel and 
labor, we are still very far from the 
Temple of Learning, yet we have 
found on the way more than enough 
to make us thankful for the kindness 
of the friends who first set us on the 
path, and to induce us to go forward 
courageously and rejoicingly, to the 
end of the journey. 
Jane Tayzor. 


Grandfather Whitehead’s 
Lectures to Little-folks. 


WATER — ANATOMY, 


My vear Boys anp Gmus.— If the 
surface of the planet which we call the 
world, was divided into ten equal parts, 
it would be found that seven of those 
parts were occupied by water, which 
is believed to be, in many places, as 
much as four miles deep. When we 
look around us upon nature, we find 
that everything is adapted to its pur- 
pose ; and hence, when we find that 
water is more bountifully given to us 
than any other thing, we may safely 
agree that it must be the most essen- 
tial. Without doubt this is the fact, 
although it is probable that we know 
as yet but a very few of the important 
purposes to which it can be applied. 
Without water we should have to dis- 
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$pense with many of those cooking 
operations which produce the most 
nutritious food; for example, by boil- 
ing, we transform the poisonous tuber 
of potatoes into a most valuable article 
of diet. Without water, where would 
have been the gigantic engines which 
seem almost to annihilate space, and 
twine the threads that, under the in- 
fluence of peaceful commerce, shall 
bind the hearts of all people in friend- 
ly union together? Without water, 
the seed could not spring, the leaf 
expand, the flower bloom, or the fruit 
swell. Without water, the blood of 
man could no longer leap along his 
blood-vessels, and carry life into his 
limbs, nor the work of digestion or 
nutrition be accomplished. Without 
water, this exquisite elastic robe of 
skin which covers our bodies would 
dry up, and cease to perform those 
numerous functions which, if not ab- 
solutely necessary to life, are, at least, 
essential to comfort and well-being. 
Without water, man’s eye would lose 
its brilliant lustre, its crystal transpar- 
ency, and that power of rapid motion 
which is so marvellous in its changing 
glances. Without water, his tongue 
would shrivel in his parched mouth, 
and no longer retain the sense of taste, 
or its faculty of expression — speech. 
Without water, his nostrils would lose 
their sense of smell; and his ear would 
be unable to convey to his delighted 
brain the music of sweet sounds. 
Without water, life itself would cease 


~ 












to be, the rainbow would no longer 
span the heavens, the earth would be 
a dusty, barren blank, and the sky a 
cloudless, beautiless gray ! 

There are supposed to be in the sea 
alone four hundred and fifty millions 
of cubic miles of water. To give you 
an idea of the immensity of the quan- 
tity thus indicated by numbers, im- 
agine, if you can,a solid block of rock, 
whose sides should be a mile high, 
and across whose top you could walk 
a mile in any direction ; suppose, then, 
that these blocks should be piled upon 
one another in pillars as high as the 
distance from London to York, till all 
the cubes were used ; there would be 
so many pillars, that if you counted 
ten hours a day, at the rate of one 
hundred and fifty a minute, it would 
occupy any one of you more than 
three weeks to enumerate all the pil- 
lars. As every drop of all this enor- 
mous quantity teems with life, it 
shows how utterly beyond conception 
are the millions of beings which “live 
and move and have their being” in 
“the multitudinous seas.” 

Of all the innumerable classes of 
animals which inhabit the beautiful 
substance which we call water, none 
of them are perhaps more interesting 
than the true fishes. I say “true 
fishes,” to distinguish them from mol- 
luscous and other animals, which are 
vulgarly called shell-fish ; but which 
are not fishes, in the scientific sense 
of the term. Here is a class of ani- 
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mals, whose motions are as graceful 
and as unlimited as those of the bird 
— now basking in the warm sunshine 
of the rippling surface of their atmos- 
phere, or sporting in the eddying tides 
or streams; now seeking the shade 
of the lily-leaf, or roaming through 
darkened groves of gorgeous colored 
foliage ; or darting downwards tow- 
ards the colder depths, where the 
sun’s light cannot penetrate through 
the mountainous thickness of the su- 
perincumbent flood. 

Fishes are a race of exquisitely 
beautiful creatures of the most varied 
form. Few animals of the same fam- 
ily can be more different than the eel, 
the sole, and the salmon, in general 
outward appearance; yet each of 
these are formed upon the same 
model ; that is to say, each of them 
resembles each other in their internal 
formation. Peculiarities of form have 
given many singular names to fishes; 
for instance, one is called the “ fiddle- 
fish ;” another, the “ miller’s thumb ;” 
another, the ‘ hammer-head ;” an- 
other, the “red riband.” Some of 
them, indeed, can vary their forms at 
will. The diodon, or globe-fish, can, 
by swallowing air, inflate itself so as 
to tighten its skin, (upon which there 
are a number of sharp spines,) like a 
bladder, and thus float upon the sur- 
face of the water. 

Fishes are so constructed as to be 
of nearly the same weight as a piece 
of water of the same dimensions; 
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that is to say, they are nearly of the 
same specific gravity. How, then, do 
they sink or float at will, as we are 
accustomed to see them? The mech- 
anism for this purpose is formed upon 
the principle which I explained in my 
lecture on balloons, and to which I 
will, for a moment, recall your atten- 
tion; for the body of the fish has a 
balloon in its inside, like the glass toy 
which I showed to you. I explained, 
that when the air in the glass globe 
was compressed into a smaller space, 
it became heavier, and the balloon 
sank ; but when, on the contrary, the 
air was allowed to expand, it became 
lighter, and again rose to the surface. 
The fish has a membraneous bag filled 
with air, which it can compress, or 
allow to expand, at will. When, 
therefore, the scaly animal would 
seek the depths, it compresses its in- 
ternal balloon, and its body becomes 
heavier than the water, so that it sinks; 
on the contrary, when it desires to rise, 
all pressure is removed from the bag 
of air, which, immediately expanding, 
gives the body of the fish a power of 
ascension, 

You must not suppose that I am 
going to make my lecture very ab- 
struse or difficult to be understood, 
when I tell you that, in the course of 
it, I wish to give you a little knowl- 
edge of anatomy, which is the science 
that treats of the various internal parts 
of animals, and the manner in which 
they are constructed. It will open to 





your minds many glimpses of the 
wonderful, which fills the universe, 
and will be amusing and instructive, 
if you have patience to get over the 
introductory matters which stand at 
the gates of all the temples of the 
sciences, to test the earnestness of 
those who seek admission. 

Fishes are considered by naturalists 
as the lowest class of those animals 
in which there is a joined internal 
skeleton, forming a spinal column or 
back-bone. We may, therefore, call 
them the simplest form of vertebrated, 
or back-boned animals. The curious 
name which I have just uttered, is 
given to a very large division of the 
animal kingdom, which includes man. 
The back-bone is composed of a num- 
ber of small pieces, called vertebra, 
[pronounced, ver-te-bre.] This name 
is given to these little bones because 
the ease with which they move upon 
each other, affords a great power of 
rapid action to the body; it is derived 
from the Latin word, ver-ter-e, to turn. 
It is not uninteresting to know, that 
wherever this vertebral column or 
back-bone is found, it indicates a more 
extensive nervous apparatus than is 
found in animals where this bony 
structure is not discovered. All ver- 
tebrate animals possess red blood, a 
muscular heart, distinct senses, a 
mouth furnished with two jaws, mov- 
ing vertically, (up and down,) and 
limbs which, however modified in 
form, never exceed four in number. 
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‘ 
It was once related as a great won- { which is necessary to that rapid move- 


der, that one of the philosophers of 
France could, if a piece of bone was 
given to him, tell the kind of animal 
to which it belonged; but this has 
ceased to be a wonder, as the knowl- 
edge of anatomy has progressed. 
Each of you, indeed, now could, if 
you saw a vertebra, tell at once some 
of the characteristics of the animal of 
which it once formed a part. You 
will naturally now inquire how you 
are to know one of these bones when 
you see them. I have here two of 


the pieces of the back-bone of a salm- 


on. These will give you a general 
idea of what all vertebre are. You 
will observe that they are small bones, 
having a solid round mass (a) which 
is called the body, and thinner pieces 
(45) which are attached to it, which 





are called processes, because they seem 
to proceed from the body. The bodies 
of the vertebre fit upon each other, 
and in most animals have surfaces 
which are nearly flat; but in the fish 
there is an admirable provision made 





cf) 





ment that enables them to dart through 
the water, reflecting the rays of the 
sun from their silver scales, with the 
rapidity of a flash of lightning. You 
will notice that, upon each side of the 
body of these bones, there is a deep 
cavity like a cup, so that, when the 
two bones are fitted together, there is 
room for a small pea between them. 
This cavity, in life, is filled with a 
bag containing a fluid resembling the 
white of egg before it bas been boiled ; 
and this so completely fills up the hol- 
low, that the two bodies of the verte- 
bre rarely or never touch each other, 
even at the edges. ‘There can be no 
rubbing or friction, therefore, to pre- 
vent the most rapid motion. The 
bones are, however, so tied together 
by fibrous bands, called Ligaments, 
that it is very difficult indeed to sepa- 
rate them without cutting the flat 
cords which connect them; and from 
this arrangement it results that though 
there is a very little motion between 
any two vertebra, the whole allow of 
a very great curvature of the body of 
the animal. George asks me why, if 
motion was required, there should not 
have been a joint in the back, like 
that at the elbow? I am very glad 
that he has asked the question. You 
will remember, in the first place, that 
in man, if the back was jointed like 


the elbow, the body would require 
constant muscular action to keep it 


for the graceful pliability of the body! from bending double, which would 
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cause very great fatigue. The elastic § muscles of the back act, and thus pro- 
ligaments, however, which keep the) duce the motion of the tail of the fish 
vertebra together, allowing them to) by which it darts forward; for it is 
move in obedience to the muscles, but) now believed that the fins have little 
constantly tending to keep the body? to do with forcing the body forward, 
straight, make effort unnecessary, and 2 but only influence its direction. 
prevent us being thus tired. But? The finny inhabitants of the sea 
there is another important reason :? have among their tribes several scarce- 
—If you examine those fish bones, ly inferior in richness of coloring to 
you will find that just at the point( the rainbow-colored inhabitants of the 
where the thin plates, or processes, ( grove ; some of them, indeed, vie with 
join the round part or body, there are { the latter in their great power of rapid 
triangular holes, one of which, (c) on{ movement and graceful form. If we 
the upper side, is of considerable size. ‘ open the head of the fish, we discover 
In this channel or tube, formed by all{ that there are nerves, which, in all 
the bones of the back when joined § other animals, are connected with the 
together, lies the prolongation of the‘ sense of smell; and we learn from 
brain, called the spinal marrow, upon$a celebrated naturalist — Mr. Jesse, 
the health of which depend the ac-{ whose interesting writings would 
tions and feelings of the various parts} please you very much —that the fish 
of the body with which it is connected ) which he kept in a pond for the pur- 
by its nerves. Now you will perceive } pose of observing their habits, actually 
that if this back-bone was to bend like) exhibited a preference for paste and 
the elbow, the bundle of nerves called? worms which had been perfumed. 
the spinal marrow would be often) The same writer informs us that fishes 
brushed or bent, and that thus the? show by their actions that they can 
movements of the body below that? hear, as we should suppose after look- 
bending would be interfered with.? ing at the nervous apparatus in their 
We must conclude, then, that the? heads, which in other animals is con- 
vertebral column, or back-bone, is ad-( nected with the sense of hearing. 
mirably suited to allow of graceful{ You will have heard also of fishes 
curvature in the whole, while each of } being summoned to their repasts by 
its parts moves so little that the mo-} the sound of a bell or a whistle; the 
tion is not likely to injure the spinal { latter is said to be constantly used by 
marrow, which it is evidently intended { the Chinese to summon their gold-fish, 
to protect. which are described as being quite 
The processes of the vertebre are | domesticated. 
the levers upon which the various 
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The Dog and the Goat. 


**Goop morning,” said the goat to 
the dog; “ fine morning for browsing.” 
“As for that,” replied the dog, in a 
surly tone, “a fine morning for brows- 
ing may be a very interesting matter 
to a goat, but one of no consequence 
at all toa civilized animal like me.” 
*T suppose, then,” said the goat, “that 
when an animal becomes civilized, he 
Stops eating —if that is the case, I 
choose to be a good fat barbarian.” 
“Such a choice shows the ‘vulgarity 
of your taste,” replied the dog; “ but 
you need have no fears of civilization, 
for you have neither mental nor phys- 
ical qualifications, to make such an 


attempt requisite. In the first place, 
it would be necessary to decide wheth- 
er you were a sheep or an antelope.” 
«O,” answered the goat, “ that matter 
is already decided. I possess the ex- 
cellences of both. The industry and 
independence which prompt the sheep 
to go upon the mountain, and select 
her own food, rather than to hang 
around a gentleman’s chair, bowing 
and tiptoing for his picked bones, that 
same industry and independence are 
mine.” ‘ Bow, wow, wow!” said the 
dog ; “get off my master’s grounds !” 
“Stop a moment, sir,” said the goat ; 
“just give me time to show you how 
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Iam like an antelope.” So saying, 
he sprang upon the dog with his 
horns, and, quick as thought, pitched 
him over the wall. 


Robert, the Restless Boy. 


LETTER FROM ROBERT TO IIIS GRAND- 
MOTHER, 


Cuba, West Indies, Oct. 2d. 
My pear GRANDMOTHER : — 


A ship is to sail from this island 
to-morrow, and I gladly embrace the 
opportunity of sending a few lines to 
you. I know you will be glad to hear 
that I am alive and well; and you may 
be sure, grandmother, that I should 
be very glad to hear from you. I 
have seen many things since I left 
home,—many that have reminded me 
of what you used to say, namely, “All 
is not gold that glitters.” God gave 
a great law to Adam, grandmother. 
I have somewhere heard it called the 
“sweat law.” It is no use in trying 
to avoid it. I begin to think that 
much happiness depends on its observ- 


suppose, from this, that I dislike a 
sailor’s duties. Now that I have got 
a little used to the thing, I like it very 
much; but a sailor’s work és work, 
and no mistake! A gentleman who 
was passenger in our vessel, to this 
place, and who was very kind to me 
during the passage, has invited me to 
his house. He is an English gentle- 
man, and a planter. So you will per- 
ceive that I have a chance to see some- 
thing of slavery. 

I do not believe, grandmother, that 
these people are so happy as they 
would be if they would allow these 
poor creatures to go free, and then go 
to work themselves, like men and 
women. It is a beautiful climate, 
everything would look green and 
lovely, if the people didn’t bind the 
great “sweat. law” upon the poor 
blacks, and take to themselves the 
right to go free. I don’t believe that 
people will dodge God’s laws in that 
way, grandmother. It appears to me 
that I should rather go to work than 
to run the risk of running up a long 
account of laziness and oppression. 
This Cuba gentleman has two sons, 
and a daughter. I can’t help pitying 


ance. I used to get provoked with $ them, they are so ignorant. Why, 


my work on the farm, and call myself 
a slave. (I knew but little of slavery 


Tim and Sam Shirley, who have only 


three months’ winter schooling, are 


then.) I used to talk over the hoe-) ministers and lawyers, to these boys. 
handle, and declare that I would be? They are too lazy to think. This 
free, but my first two months at sea} seems more of a pity, because their 


showed the hoe and the rake in a? father isa very smart man. He has 


very interesting light. You must not { not always been a West India planter. 





THE SENSIBLE DOG. 


I suppose that Robin has got to be! think it very likely, that, after all, I 
quite a horse. Grandfather said that 


if I was not gone more than two 


years, Roby should not be saddled till ‘ 


my return. The prospect now is, that 
I shall be at home before that, and 1} 


shall choose to be a farmer. 


Please give my love to grandfather, 
to uncle’s family, and accept much for 


yourself from 
Your affectionate grandson, 
Roserr. 


The Sensible Dog. 


“ Mary, Mary,” said Charles, “Fido 
is a sensible dog, and he knows as well 
as I do that you are not telling him 
the truth.” Charles, Mary, and Fido, 
had for some time been playing. One 
of them would throw the ball upon a 
large rock at some distance, and Fido 
would run and fetch it in his mouth. 
At last, Mary took it into her head to 
deceive Fido, by pretending to pee 


the ball, and then sending the good- 
natured dog to hunt for what was not 
to be found. This trick succeeded 
fora time. Fido would run with all 
speed to the rock,—search a long 
time, —and then come back looking 
mortified at his bad luck. Then 
Mary would say, “Fie, fie, you lazy 
dog, go back and find the ball.” For 
a time, the poor fellow would return, 
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and go over again with his laborious } took his seat in the furthest corner of 
search, but, all of a sudden, he stopped ) the room; and, though she called re- 
short, and seemed to suspect that this? peatedly, refused to rise up again, or 
was not fair play. Mary would say, } notice her at all. Mary kept up her 
“Go, Fido, and find the ball ;” but) tricks for a few days, till, at last, Fido 
Fido only wagged his tail, and looked } lost all confidence in her sincerity, 
into her face, as much as to say,—? When she called him, he would lop 
“When I see the dail going, J will his ears,as much as to say, “The 
go, and not before.” Mary shouted, ? sooner you and I cut acquaintance, 
and scolded, but Fido looked at her? Miss Mary, the better.” Mary con- 
resolutely ; he had evidently made up? sidered this coldness on the part of 
his mind not to stir an inch, —and } Fido as a very small matter; but there 
Charles did n’t blame him. “Come,” ‘. an old saying, that “The good 
said Charley, “ it is wrong, I am sure. ? will of a dog is better than his ill 
It is acting a lie to do so, Mary.” will;” and this saying Mary soon 
“Poh!” said Mary, “you can’t act a? found true. It had been but a few 
lie to a dog.” But Charles insisted { days since Fido had broken friendship 
that it was just as much of a false-? with her, —3s0 entirely that he paid 
hood to deceive a dog, as to deceive a? no attention when she called, — when, 
boyoragirl. “ Well, ” replied Mary, { walking in a field one morning, she 
“what if it is? no harm will come of } was attacked by a mischievous cow, 
it.” “I know,” said Charles, “that? which ran at her, capering, and shak- 
harm must always come of wrong} ing her horns. Charles and his father 
doing, some time or other, and I think, { were at work in an adjoining field, 
Mary, that you will see how harm({but too far distant to hear Mary 
comes from this.” Mary, however,’?scream. Fido was sitting with his 
did not choose to be convinced. She back towards Mary, (upon the fence 
felt determined to pay Fido for not {dividing the two fields,) watching for 
consenting to run a “wild goose/ squirrels. But when Mary, in a 
chase” for her amusement. So, at i? 
dinner-time, she held something over 

her head, and made Fido “speak” a a} 


lamentable voice, cried “Fido! Fido! 
the dog never turned his head, but 
seemed intent on his own business. 


great many times, pretending that she} Mary continued to scream, “Fido! 
had something for him to eat; but, { Fido!”—when, lo! Fido sprang from 
after the poor fellow had spoken until the fence, and ran away towards the 
he was hoarse, she dropped a wisp of { place where Charles was at work. 
straw into his mouth. Fido, looking { This was not a very charitable move- 
as though he felt insulted, went and} ment on the part of Fido; he proba- 











HUNTING AND HAWKING. 


bly did not understand the divine phi- 
losophy of doing good for evil. There 
are men and women who have the 
Bible to read, and yet insist that it is 
best to “pay people in their own 
coin.” No wonder, then, that a sim- 
ple-hearted dog should know no better 
than to take this unwise course. In 
consequence of this wrong-sided view 
of things, on the part of Fido, Mary 
came near being seriously hurt. Such 
would certainly have been the case 
had not Charles happened to look that 
way. Fido quickly obeyed his com- 
mand to “stuboy! and bite her!” 
He almost flew over the field, and 
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soon drove the cow away. Mary ac- 
knowledged to Charles, that she saw 
how harm could come from deceiving 
only a dog; and she began in good 
earnest to try and win Fido’s confi- 
dence. This-proved rather a difficult 
matter. He seemed fora long time, 
by his manner, to say, “ Guess if you 
‘come it’ over me again, you ’ll have 
to get up earlier in the morning than 
you ever did yet.” But, after a time, 
as Mary was careful to show herself 
very truthful towards Fido, he was so 
kind as to forget the past, and finally 
became as much devoted to her as he 
was to Charles. 


Hunting and Hawking. 


‘Farr play,”’ said the rabbit, ‘‘ fair play, — ) ‘‘ If this is a rule of the game, 


I’m exceedingly fond of the chase, 
But here would respectfully say, 
This hunting seems quite out of place. 


Then I am excessively shocked — 
And in all accounts of the same, 
I have been most egregiously hawked.”’ 
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The Zoological Gardens, London. 


Pernars there is no place in the} which is paid to the prisoners from 
world where one can gain a better) the realm of nature, in order to render 


oa 


knowledge of the animal creation, or 
a more correct idea of their habits and 
general appearance, than in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens in London, They 
contain the greatest number of ani- 


each specimen as comfortable as pos- 
sible, and the most attractive to the 
visitor. 

The bears might fancy themselves 
climbing the rugged trunk of some 


 wcgme yom 


wilds. The seals wander as gayly 
from side to side, through their tiny 
lake, in search of food, as if they were 


<wih~ 


collected, and also the most choice 
and valuable; the exhibition being 
equally fitted to convey scientific in- 
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formation, relieve the weariness of } laving in the foamy seas of the Frigid 

professional attention, and to instruct } Zone ; while the wolf glares with wild 

the ignorant, and awaken the minds } ferocity, and the leopards leap with an 

of all. eager glee, as if scouring their wilder- 

The birds and animals are admira-{ ness homes. The gentle and affec- 

: : bly arranged, so as to keep the mind ! tionate deer look upon you with those 
a of the visitor continually on the alert; } meek and lustrous eyes which have 
i ; one of the most gratifying features of } been famed in poetic story almost from 


the institution being the attention { the earliest record of thought; and the 











timid, expressive gaze of the sweet 
gazelle speaks to the heart with softest 
influence. 

Besides, these gardens possess a re- 
markable attraction, not only from the 
delight they are calculated to commu- 
nicate in the study of animated nature, 
but also in the many beautiful plants 
with which they are stocked. The 
highest cultivation is everywhere man- 
ifest, — elegant and tasteful arrange- 
ment reigning around. 

These gardens present a rich vari- 
ety of bears, there being specimens of 
the black, brown, yellow, white, or 
polar bruins, &c.,—and the whole 
list of species have qualities, and are 
connected with histories, which com- 
mand attention. 


“The strength and agility of the ? 
bear,” says Richardson, when speak- ? 


ing of the American black kinds, “ to- 
gether with its tenacity of life, render 
an attack upon it hazardous, and its 
chase has been considered, by the rude 
inhabitants of the northern regions, as 
a matter of the highest importance. 
Many of the native tribes of America 
will not join in the chase until they 
have propitiated the whole race of 
bears, by certain speeches and cere- 
monies ; and, when the animal is slain, 
they treat it with the utmost respect, 
speak of it as a relation, offer ita pipe 
to smoke, and seldom fail to make a 
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same time, glories in his prowess. 
The chase of the bear is the most 
solemn action of the Laplander, and 
the successful hunter may be known 
by, and exults in, the number of tufts 
of bear’s hair he wears in his bonnet. 
When the retreat of a bear is discov- 
ered, the ablest sorcerer of the tribe 
beats a drum, to discover the retreat 
of the chase, and the side on which 
the animal ought to be assailed. Dur- 
ing the attack, the hunters. jo ina 
) prescribed chorus, and beg earnestly 
| of the bear that he will do them no 
mischief. When they have killed 
him, they put the body intoa sledge 
to carry it home, and the rein-deer 
which has been employed to draw it 
is exempted from labor during the rest 
of the year. A new hut is constructed 
expressly for the purpose of cooking 
the flesh ; and the huntsmen, joined 
by their wives, begin again their songs 
of joy and of thanks to the animal for 
{permitting them to return in safety. 
{ The Laplanders never presume to call 
‘ the bear by its proper name, but term 
) 
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it, ‘The Old Man in the fur cloak ;’ 
because they esteem it to have the 
$ strength of ten men, and the sense of 
} twelve. It is also said, by the Kam- 
) tschatkans, that the bear is the great 
} master of surgery, medicine, and the 
polite arts. They observe the herbs he 
; has recourse to when ill or wounded, 


~~ 


~ 


? : 
speech in exculpation of the act of )and acknowledge him as their danc- 


violence they have committed in slay- 
ing it, although the hunter, at the 
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ing-master, mimicking his attitudes 


) 
and graces with great aptness.” 
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‘The Malay bear, of which there is § chastise him. 


It was usual for this 


an individual in the Zoological Gar-} bear, the cat, the dog, and a small 


dens, is, according to Horsfield, a jet- 
black animal, with the muzzle of a 
yellowish tint, having a semi-lunar 
mark upon the breast. The largest 
prepared specimen which he had ex- 
amined, measured four feet six inches 
along the back. The sagacity of this 
creature is said to be great, and its 
liking for delicacies extreme. The 
honey of the indigenous bees of its 
native forests is supposed to be a favor- 
ite food; and certainly the extreme 


) 
| 


blue mountain bird, or lory, of New 
Holland, to mess together, and eat out 
of the same dish. As he grew up he 
became a very powerful animal, and 
in his rambles in the garden, he would 
lay hold of the largest plantains, the 
stems of which he could scarcely em- 
brace, and tear them up by the roots.” 


length of the tongue is well adapted ° (* XK 


for feeding on it. Vegetables form the 


( 
( 


¢ 


chief diet of this bear, and it is said to « 
be attracted to the vicinity of man by | 
its fondness for the young shoots of 
the cocoa-nut trees, to which it is very | 


injurious. 


It has not unfrequently | 


been taken and domesticated. Sir‘ 


Stamford Raffles thus writes: “ When 
taken young, they become very tame. 


One lived for two years in my posses- ‘ 
ion. He was brought up in the nur- ‘ 
sery with the children; and when 
admitted to my table, as was frequent- ‘ 
jy-the case, gave a proof of his taste ‘ 


by refusing to eat any fruit but man- 
gosteens, or to drink any wine but 
champagne. 
knew him: to‘be out of humor, was on 
an occasion when no champagne was 
forthcoming. He was naturally of an 
affectionate disposition, and it was 
mever found necessary to chain or 


The only time I ever | 
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Night-song of the Piper. 


Tue day is waning, Carlo, 
Night shadows slowly pass — 

And troops of sister dewdrops 
Are gathering on the grass. 
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The flocks are weary, Carlo, 
They lie along the moor — 

The tired ploughman, Carlo, 
Has closed his cottage door. 


The breath of slumber, Carlo, 
Is breathing on the earth — 

And from the land of shadows 
Dark forms are gliding forth. 


Dreams of the morrow, Carlo, 
Are in that spirit land — 

For youth and sunny childhood 
They leave the shadowy land. 


Dreams of the flowers, Carlo, 
Whose buds are swelling now— 
Dreams of the stars and roses, 
To garland many a brow. 


Dreams too in sable, Carlo, 
Dreams for the sad and old, 

Of pleasures long departed, 
Of fond hearts still and cold. 


Let the world slumber, Carlo— 
Our night-watch we will keep ; 
No dream of joy or sorrow 
Can come, where comes no sleep. 
Cousin Mary. 


The Guide. 


THERE was once a traveller who had 
a long and arduous journey to make, 
but he was not acquainted with the 
road; he therefore inquired about it 
of another traveller, who had gone the 
same road several times. ‘The latter 


5 


) 


explained to him the by-roads and 
precipices that were to be avoided ; 
the rivers he would have to cross 
over; and the mountains and rocky 
passes he would be obliged to ascend ; 
and he gave him a map on which the 
whole road was clearly and distinctly 
laid down. ‘The traveller paid great 
attention to the directions of his kind 
friend, and treasured up all his cau- 
tions and advice. Thus he arrived, 
without accident, at a lofty range of 
mountains, whose tops pierced the 
clouds, and where the road lost itself 
among rocks and precipices. 

But there his courage failed him ; 
and he looked tremblingly upwards 
and said, “It is impossible to proceed 
further, or to climb these inaccessible 
crags. Would that I could meet 
with another guide, to show me how 
to proceed along this rugged path!” 
While he thus spake, a stranger came 
up to him, saluting him, and saying, 
“ Be of good comfort; I am going the 
same road as you, and I am well ac- 
quainted with it. Follow me, and be 
not afraid !” 

Upon this, the stranger walked 
before him over steep rocks and along 
high precipices, and between roaring 
torrents; and the traveller, with cheer- 
ful steps, followed his leader. They 
crossed the mountains before it was 
dark, and reached a delightful valley, 
— the term of their journey, — where 
myrtles, and pomegranates were in 
full blossom. 
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The traveller then thanked ad Tue Forty or Fretrrinc.— Two 
friend, and said, ‘‘ How shall I recom- tarda who were neighbors, had 
pense thee for thy kindness ? for thou ! their crops of early peas killed by the 
hast not only shown me the eee One of them came to condole 
path, but by thy example thou aa the other. “Ah!” cried he, 


given me strength and courage to)“ how unfortunate! Do you know, 
pursue it.” neighbor, that I have done nothing but 


fret ever since? But you seem to have 
a fine healthy crop coming. What 
are these?” ‘“ Why these are what 
I sowed immediately after my loss.” 
“What, coming up already?” said 
the fretter. ‘ Yes,” replied the other, 
“while you were fretting, I was 


The Mountain Rill. 


In a shady nook, by a mossy stone, 

Mid ferns and brambles rudely grown, 

By day or night, unceasing, still 

Hear the song of the mountain rill, 
Rippling, drippling. 


working.” 


Wild birds hither wing their way, 

Quench the thirst which stills their lay, 

Fresher notes their voices pour, 

While the rill is gurgling o’er, 
Rippling, drippling. 


Sympathy. 


Wuewn the warm tears are falling, speak 
kindly, 
For the heart is then bleeding. 
Oh, who from the wounded soul would 
Comes the youthful mountaineer, blindly 
Bounding lightly as a deer ; Turn, disdainful and unheeding ! 
Thirsty lips receive the treasure "T were better far let Sympathy 
Man can neither bound or measure, Shed its warm glow, 
Rippling, drippling. { And o’er the mourner’s drooping soul 
Its brightness throw. 
Glittering like a diamond shower 
Bursting from a fairy bower ; 
Dancing onward to the glade, 
Sparkling through the thicket’s shade, 
Rippling, drippling. 


Thus shall our tears, like gently-falling 

dew, 
Be as the gems of morning, 

That bend the flower, but give it life, 
anew 

So from out the black rock’s side, Its lovely cheeks adorning. 

Thorned by Ignorance and Pride, The clouds that lower upon our way 

Spite of Bigotry and Wrong, Shall thus unroll, 

Cheerful Truths refresh the throng ; And Love’s bright sunshine, bursting 

Like the silv’ry streamlet’s song, through, 

Rippling, drippling. Shall cheer the soul. 











SUSY AND THE LAMB. 


Susy and the Lamb. 


And will not eat, 
Then Susy will be sorry, 


‘Ma, ma. Have lost your mama, lovey! 
Well, come right here, ? 
To Susy dear, 
Your ma will come again, you dearie — 

Now run to me, 


And eat your breakfast, dovey. 


Your ma has gone away with Sammy — | Here ’s toast and tea, 
And you are cold and weary. 


*T is all in vain, 


Don’t cry again, 
Come, eat your breakfast, lamby. | 


There, there, that’s right, my little jewel, 
Sammy shall come, 

Don’t run about and ery and worry — And bring her home, — 
If thus you bleat, | Shan’t tease you dear — ’t is cruel. 
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Chat with Readers and Cor- ‘tion, or after having fulfilled the com- 
respondents. ‘mands or wishes of your parents. 


! 
Hear we ete ace aie vas I see that you smile, and say 
year —at the end af dhe eiuih saluaakt e in - eae “That’s a fact.” 
of the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine. ‘ ¢ iit : ae. makes you 
Time travels quickly. He stops not‘ wis “a ? Why, it is your conscience, 
day nor night. He is bearing us all‘ “é re monitor, which God has 
to eternity. Hours, days, years pass ‘ ee in the breast of every human 
by, and never, never return. Oppor- ae Your conscience approves of 
tunities for study and reflection Bats > 8 have done, and you feel re- 
improvement and doing good, once’ { war ; On the other hand, did you 
neglected, can never be recalled. Oh! | ans i. opting: eames 
I wish I could make the many young ‘hood, © ee ea ot 
friends, whom I have gained within dace or use bad language, or speak 
the three last years, feel the impor- are ahead of your parents, or dis- 
tance of improving dhe suedienie ae psec without feeling a kind of 
they pass along, so that, at the end of ae * on your spirits? without feel- 
each successive year, as they a of Sing guilty, and half wishing that you 
back and view the past, they at — - Corer action? I dare 
have nothing to regret. And I hope say, Se Conscience never neglects 
these few words, written by your old? ee } yom all when you do right, and 
fiend. who feels thai teaeianee al ne ‘ when z_ do wrong. Don’t you find 
life has come, may prompt all ete " are Mary, Ellen ?— all of 
readers to stop a moment and refle gyou course you do, Everybody 
reflect ‘does, —and many’s th dd 
seriously upon this subject. I h ‘ y e sound drub- 
J ave ‘ bing Mark Forrester d 
every reason to believe that M used to catch in 
at Mark‘ ‘his youth, for not minding th 
Forrester’s request will hav the prompt- 
© some { ings of the faithful n A 
weight with you all. The th ds? ionitor. nd 
of letters whic , ve, by this time, 
1ich I have received from ‘ learned very lv 
boys and girls, most of whom I have‘ d y nearly what I ought to 
ele . ; do, in order to escape a disagreeable 
er seen, convince me that my‘ lecture occasionally 
humble efforts for your amusement da oe ecasionally, yet I freely admit 
; s ' a : ae ie 

iil teed eee r ere is now a little variation 
, ; . een made | between us sometimes 
in vain. Think, then, of what Iam} But I ee . 
about to say. Think h want to advise all my friends 

ier, and li h | ee nape hap- i to try and be on good terms with their 
pier, and light-hearted, and jolly you} consciences; that is, pay stri 
all feel after having done a good fas aes » pay strict atten- 

5 good ac-‘ tion to the advice you get from that 
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quarter. Hold a kind of preliminary § affliction, and thank him for his fath- 
conversation with yourselves on alljerly care over you. We all have a 
proper occasions, before acting. It great many more blessings than we 
may be somewhat after this fashion :} deserve, and if He thinks proper to 
“Conscience, shall I do this? Shall deprive us of a part of them, — which 
you approve of it, and commend me (may, of itself, be another for aught 
for it? Or, shall you blow me up, / we know, — we should be yet grateful 
and make me feel mean and unhap-? for what we receive. 

py?” My word for it, you will not { Some people, in comparatively good 
be obliged to ask more than once. } circumstances, are constantly in trou- 
But be careful and not mistake Pas-?} ble, or in hot water, as they express 
sion for Conscience. You can easily / themselves. Others, whom we know 
distinguish between the two. Passion / to be afflicted almost beyond endur- 
is a burly, headstrong, blustering fel- ) ance, appear cheerful, thankful, grate- 
low, always fond of getting boys and } ful to God for his great goodness tow- 
girls into all sorts of mischief. Con-)ards them. Need I tell my young 
science, on the contrary, is temperate ) friends which are the happiest ? or 
and modest, and always speaks in a ‘that the individuals themselves have 


still small voice.” O, no, you can- cultivated their own dispositions ? 


not mistake them. Sir Walter Scott was walking with 


There is another thing I want to) a friend one day, when a half-witted 
) 


tell you about. Trouble, you know, fellow, whom they knew, came up. 


comes upon us all in this world,some-) “Good day to ye, Sawney,” said 


times to try us, and sometimes as a) Sir Walter. 

punishment for our transgressions,and} ‘Good day,” said Sawney, in 
sometimes we create a sort of imagi- } reply. 

nary trouble ourselves, for want of “Well, now, Sawney,” said Sir 
better employment. You will meet{ Walter, “how does the world use 
with daily annoyances, which will} you?” 

oftentimes make you cross, and ill-} ‘“ Well—well, your honor. But 
tempered, and altogether disagreeable. | I’m not happy.” 

Now you may render all these things} “Have you plenty to eat ?” 
comparatively harmless, by cultivat-} ‘“ Yes.” 

ing acheerful disposition. Look upon } « And to drink ?” 

your troubles as sent fora good pur- Sa Yes,” 

pose by your Creator. Habituate{ Good clothes ?” 

yourselves to raise your hearts to} “ Yes.” 

God, in the midst of your greatest’ “Then what makes you unhappy?” 
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“Oh! I should be happy if it were 
not for bubly Jock.” 

“Ah, who is bubly Jock, pray ?” 

“Oh, father’s old cock-turkey. He 
is always running after me ;, asleep or 
awake, I can always see him— gobble, 
gobble, gobble ! ” 

Now this poor simple fellow, with 
nothing in the world to really wish 
for, made himself miserable for the 


most frivolous reason imaginable. I } 


don’t wonder you laugh. He was 
determined to be unhappy somehow, 





tried a patch of corn this year,” con- 
tinued the man, pointing to some 
spindling stalks before his door, “ but 
it don’t seem to do much.” 

“You have good free-stone water 
here, I suppose ?” 

“No; the water here tastes flat, 
and unpleasant.” 

“ Well, I s’pose, at any rate, you 
enjoy good health here ?” 

“ Just now, I’m pretty well, though 
I’ve had the fever and ague for nearly 
a year past. But the climate don’t 


and, unless he saw the folly of his} agree with my wife at all.” 


ways, I have no doubt that he always 


“Well, my friend,” said the gen- 


accomplished his object. But here’s ? eral, rather disconcerted, “if you have 


another sort of philosopher. 


neither neighbors, nor land, nor water, 


It is related that General Saunders {nor health, in the name of goodness, 


was once travelling in a remote part | what keeps you here ?” 

of Louisiana. After a long ride of { “ Why, stranger,” returned the 
some fifteen miles, without passing § placid fellow, ‘‘ PINE KNOTS ARE TOLER- 
any settlement, he arrived at a neat} apLy HANDY!” 

cabin, and walked in. The master { You see what a difference there is 
received him rather coldly; but, re- § between these two individuals. While 
solved to make himself agreeable, he } the one is tormenting himself to dis- 


remarked : 


traction, almost, with fancied ills, the 


“Well, my friend, you have a } other quietly contents himself with 


charming situation here ?” 

“Not very, it is too swampy. Half 
of the year most of these parts is un- 
der water.” 

“You have good neighbors, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“No neighbors within ten miles,” 
returned the fellow. 

“What sort of a crop do you 
raise ?” 


‘‘Crab-fish and huckle-berries. I 





exactly what he has given him. And 
he is wise. He is your true philoso- 
pher. I dare say he would have been 
happy if pine knots were not plenty, 
or even if there were none atall. I 
warrant you he would find some other 
reason for being contented. And in 
this little nut-shell lies the whole se- 
cretof human happiness. Train your- 
selves up to be thankful for the bless- 
ings which you receive, be they more 
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or less. When trouble overtakes you, {large yellow pumpkin, I should be 
and everything seems dark and gloomy, § provided for upon Christmas day. 

kiss the rod which smites you, and No answers have been received to 
bow meekly to the chastisement in- {the enigma in the October number. 
flicted upon you. Trust in God; be ' However, I am not surprised at it, for 
resigned to his will, and the clouds $I could not guess it myself! But 
will all be driven away by and by. )here is the answer. It seems that the 
Now will not my friends try and profit ) work-box was to be filled with rather 
by what I have written? I do not small specimens of the animal crea- 
ask you to be sad or solemn. I had ? tion. 

much rather see you laugh than cry. } The Menacerte contained in Grano- 
But I do hope that you will take my ( morHER’s work-sox, is as follows : 
advice, so that when you grow up to 


~ 


PPD OL OL A 


be men and women, you may never 1. Ant-Lio. 
regret your acquaintance with old 2. Tickr-moth. 
3. Dracon-fly. 
Marx Forrester. But I see you 
. 4. Pracocx-butterfly. 
are getting tired of my long sermon, 5, lade Minas 
so I will close up my chat for this i Weestacth: 
year, as briefly as possible. ”. Mo.e-cricket. 
My especial thanks are due to E. 8. Srac-beetle. 
9. Lonc-HaNnpED-beetle. 


S. S., White Plains, N. Y., for vo, 


complimentary letter and good wishes.} 10. Lantern-fly. 








But he must remember that it is not 11. Guost-moth. 
always those who make the most noise § 12. Gottarn-beetle. 
that do the most good. 13. Bee and Cricker. 
7 14. Goat-moth and caterpillar. 
The letter from Lizzie E. B. was 
15. ELernant-beetle. 


safely received. I will try to find } 
room for the poetry by and by, though 
it may prove too long for insertion. I 
am highly gratified to receive — 
neatly written letters. If Miss B. a 

wrote the whole of this one, she de- Good ee nae ae 
serves much credit, for really, it could But ar rabailg * eal; 10" volte it 


A MENAGERIE OF INSECTS. 


Sweet Katie, were your youth but wisely 
taught and well, 


hardly be improved. you would turn 
The bag of chestnuts from Edwin 7, Regent’s Park, or Surrey’s side; or 
C. S. was safely and thankfully re- try to learn 


ceived. I will think of him when I } How Wombwell’s travelling vans, or Am- 
eat them this winter. IfI hada nice burgh’s yet more famed, 
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Filled with the beasts you sought, might? A peacock-butterfly and lady-birds attractive 
be a work-box named ! meet your eyes ; 

But living ghosts and giants must have) Mark their rich colors, and their many 
puzzled still, spots — mark them with care ; — 


For these to raise would need some witch | Such loveliness the great Creator bids the 





of Endor’s skill! least to wear ! 

And yet the riddle ’s plain— its subject? For He whose every work was “ very 
truly good ; good,’’ despised none, 

’T is one to be more prized the more ’tis) And when he gave the word —‘éo de, in 
understood ; each His beauty shone. 


) 
*T is one to lead young minds to study } In perfect form He called them forth, for 
) 





Nature’s book ; uses wondrous wise ; 


It shows th’ Almighty hand in things we? From all, but most from thee, O man! he 
overlook ; looks for praise to rise. 

And how creations small as great should 
wonder raise, 

And all alike proclaim our common Ma- 


ker’s praise. 


) But to our show.— The puss-moth now 
we view ; next comes the mole, 

A ‘* busy”’ cricket, with its lesson on life’s 
use to all. 

Our dusk-brown goat is but a moth ; yet if 
for strength we look, 

Its frame is made by Lyonet the subject of 
a book ! 

The ‘‘ animal whose hands and arms are 
wonderfully long,’’ 

A beetle is, Euchirus called; to which 
*t would not be wrong 

The Harleguin to add. And as all must 

be seen alive, 

} Pray let them be apart, or else in combat 

fierce they ’ll strive. 
o grace the show, queens, dukes, and 
) purpled emperors we bring ! 


Come now, in grandma’s work-box stored 
with insects, see 

A grand, instructive, beautiful Menag- 
erie ! 


A lion first, an ant, but fierce and strong, 
and ‘* fed by prey ;”’ 

From whose dark den ‘‘ no tracks turned 
back ’’ should warn the wise away! 

A beetle next, our elephant, by whom trees, 
stem and root, 

Are torn with force as sure as that which 
marks the giant brute. 

ie ET a om And these to find mere butterflies and moths 


, ; ? . ° ' 
The sag, a beetle, at whose horns the timid ; B = < one ; iit ee 
oft have shrieked. ; Dut now, beholders, gape. lor, Jo. the 


Now see, pent up, the dragon-fly— than ends onward wor? 7 
he no scourge more dread ! Alas for Magi’s friends! Goliath just a 


r ' 
To insect hosts, whose banners wave across beetle proves : 
the summer mead. And lest the guests should think them- 
selves deceived, or in the dark, 
But next a class more gentle view—a? Attendant g/ow-worms shall emit full many 
class you ‘ll not less prize ; a lightsome spark ; 
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On ‘* cold and cheerless eves’’ the fire-fly 2? 'To join the heavenly throng, and praise 
shall give out its store Him evermore. 
(For which with all its power, read Pres- 


cott’s and Oviedo’s lore.) : 
And asa ghost —a living one, is not so? Of that, I should like to know ? 


Now who would ever have thought 


easily seen, The answer to the Love’s Puzzir 


The Jantern-fly shall add his light, and ) is this : — 


show a moth, I ween! : ee 
First draw the button A along the string 


Now for the band alone we wait, yet wait 5 through the loop B, until it reaches the 
back of the centre hole, and pass the but- 


we not in vain, 
ton through the ¢wo loops that will then 


Our orchestra, by nature taught, shall raise 
a vig’rous strain — 

Cicade first, in classic song much famed, 
**C sharp”’ shall sound ; 

For “‘ bass B flat,’’ no notes like dees’ with 
such success are crowned. 

To swell the choir, a drummer may be had, 
and others too, 

For insect amateurs are found both numer- 


NBEO LON LON LO LON OOOO LOLOL 


ous and true ; | 
No discord mars their melodies, though ) be formed; then draw the string back as 
each its own will raise, Sat first, and the button may easily be 
Like songster birds, all harmonize unto passed to its companion. No answer was 
their Maker’s praise ; ‘ received to this puzzle. Wake up, boys! 
And artless notes like these, to nobler ? 
thought and purpose tend, 
Than all the grand concerted strains which § Te : 
ABERNETHY. 


fashions recommend ! 1. 
2. ADDISON. 
3 
4 
5 
| 


The Biographical Transpositions 


Go, Katie dear, through Nature’s lowly . ALEXANDER. 
walks oft turn — . MASSANIELLO. 
You'll find great masters there, whose . ANTOINETTE. 
lessons early learn ; 6. ARCHIMEDES. 
The insects we have named, and myriad Answers were received from “ Jose- 


things beside, sae 
Might well instruct proud: man, and curb phine,” and many others, all of which 


the creature’s pride ! 
You *1] see God's power in all — His wis- 


dom of design ; 


were correct. 
Here are some new enigmas, &c., 
for all to try. 
Each has its mission giv’n, and yours is 
one divine — 
With them to serve Him here, and when 
earth's life is o'er, 


ENIGMA—— BY JOSEPHINE. 


I am composed of thirteen letters. 
My 4, 10, 12, 11, 10, 10, is a sofa. 
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My 1, 5, 13, 9, 2, is the negro term for 5. MNTEEABH —a distinguished po- 


master. litical writer, the father of a school of pol- 
My 3, 10, 5, 12, is something to sit) iticians still very numerous, and perhaps 

upon. increasing. He was a man of unblem- 
My 6, 8, 11, is a wound. ished character. 


My 7, 2, 12, is a covering for the head. 6. DWKOAOLBC —a British admi- 
My whole, is one of the United States. ? ral, distinguished for his achievements in 
many battles. He was engaged in the 

ENIGMA——BY D. W. W. battle of Trafalgar, and when Nelson was 

I am composed of twenty-eight letters. 2 wounded, he (Nelson) addressing him, 
My 14, 21, 22, 8, is a very beautiful ) Said: ‘‘ God bless you , I shall never 





flower. see you more !”’ 
My 16, 8, 7, 28, 10,8, 8, 14, is a useful 

animal. But here’sa puzzle, harder than all. 
My 14, 17, 8, is a kind of grain. Who will send me the first answer ? 


My 16, 24, 26, 28, is a great blessing. 
My 18, 23, 14, is an element. 

My 4, 27, 17, is what little children like 
to have. ! 
My 6, 2, 1, is a small piece of money. 
My 3, 15, 12, 11, is a part of an animal. 

My 13, 16, 19, 5, is a metal. 

My 20, 25, 27, 16, 17, is a tale. 

My whole, is the name of an association 
in Pittsfield, Mass. ? 





Lay a ten-cent piece upon the table- 
2 cloth, between two half dollars, and place 


a tumbler upon the larger coins, as you 
Se eT ee see in the diagram above. The puzzle is, 


1. NNAAOREC —a Greek lyric poet. | to remove the ten-cent piece without dis- 


He was choked by a grape-stone while / placing either of the half dollars, or the 
drinking. (glass. You are not allowed to touch the 


2. AABBULRD —a popular female ; ten-cent piece either with your hands or 
writer, whose pleasing works have found ) anything else. ‘There ’s a job for you! 
their way to most British families. 

3. EEBBNAOR —a fanatical member$ And nowI must bid you all fare- 
of Parliament, who became notorious in well for this year. If my humble 
the time of Cromwell. ‘ efforts to instruct and amuse you have 

4. IOZBLNE— an enterprising travel- } ben successful, I hope to be permitted 
ler, whose researches in Egypt have been ‘to make my monthly visits to you 
of great service to persons engaged in the a year. And I should be grat- 


study of antiquities. When in London, $ | i 4 es 
‘ ‘ ; . ‘ : > y _ eas 
becoming involved in difficulties, he main- ‘ ified to have you all introduce a 


tained himself by performing for some time ; Oe NEW friend to me at the beginning 
at Astley’s theatre. ‘of next year. Will you? 


et 





